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/;  Elisaveth,  a  Story  of  Roumania 


I:  Elisaveth 

ELISAVETH  sold  candy  and  watermel- 
ons in  an  archway  that  opened  on  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  Bucharest.  The  arch- 
way led  into  a  court  surrounded  by  little 
apartments  which  w^re  inhabited  mostly  by 
tradespeople  and  poorer  members  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  Elisaveth  lived  with  her  father 
and  mother  in  one  of  the  apartments  on  the 
ground  floor.  Her  mother  was  a  milliner,  a 
big,  full-breasted,  round-hipped  woman,  typ- 
ical of  her  class  and  nation.  She  had  a 
beautiful  complexion,  and  placidly  sensual 
brown  eyes  which  reflected  the  sentimental- 
ity to  which  she  was  prone.  Elisaveth's  fa- 
ther was  a  waiter  in  one  of  the  best  restau- 
rants of  the  city.  Elisaveth  saw  little  of 
him.  He  was  away  most  of  the  time,  and 
even  at  home  he  was  inclined  to  be  quiet  and 
tiredly  thoughtful.  He  had  deep-set  eyes, 
and  stiff  black  hair.  His  heavy-jawed  face 
was  scored  with  a  multitude  of  smiling  wrin- 
kles which  somehow  gave  him  a  stern  ex- 
II 
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pression,  for  he  rarely  smiled  at  home.  Most 
likely  he  had  enough  of  smiling  for  tips  all 
day  at  the  restaurant. 

During  school  hours  Elisaveth's  mother 
would  carry  out  her  chair  and  her  sewing, 
and  absently  tend  the  stand  in  the  arch.  But 
at  all  other  times  Elisaveth  herself  was  there, 
sometimes  until  after  midnight.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  a  hard-working  couple  that 
liked  and  deserved  a  little  relaxation.  So 
in  the  evening  they  would  leave  Elisaveth 
quite  confidently  and  go  off  together  to  the 
movies,  or  perhaps  to  some  neighbor's  house 
for  gossip  and  a  little  wine.  Elisaveth  never 
complained  at  being  left  alone.  She  was 
fond  of  her  work. 

She  took  pleasure  in  arranging  the  bril- 
liant candies  in  the  glass  counter  so  that 
their  colors  looked  prettiest  together.  She 
enjoyed  piling  the  watermelons  up  in  a 
gleaming  green  cone  in  the  arch  behind  her, 
and  cutting  white  and  scarlet  segments  out 
of  them  for  customers.  She  liked  the  chime 
and  clatter  of  coins  trickling  into  her  cash- 
box  all  day.  She  even  had  fun  driving  the 
cats    away.     For   she    was   extraordinarily 
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troubled  by  cats.  Some  of  them  liked  water- 
melon, and  any  of  them  at  all  were  ready 
to  steal  chocolates.  Once  or  twice  every  day 
some  new  cat  would  wander  in  to  investigate 
the  arch,  flickering  fantastic  shapes  off  the 
end  of  its  tail,  and  walking  as  though  it  had 
corns.  Elisaveth  understood  very  well  what 
each  cat  was  saying  into  its  insolent  whis- 
kers. ''Welir'  it  would  say,  "To  be  sure! 
What  a  highly  convenient  location  for  me  J" 
Then  Elisaveth  would  shoo  it  with  her 
besom,  and  the  cat  would  gallop  off  out  of 
reach  where  it  would  pause,  looking  indig- 
nant and  impudent. 

Just  to  stand  looking  out  of  her  archway 
was  a  happy  thing  for  Elisaveth.  Some- 
thing of  interest  was  always  moving  in  the 
street,  an  endlessly  various  procession. 
Elisaveth  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  but  al- 
ready much  of  the  world  and  all  of  Bucha- 
rest had  passed  before  her  eyes.  All  day  and 
all  night  long  strings  of  trams  went  by, 
three  and  four  of  them  coupled  together, 
crowded  and  clanging.  Public  carriages  kept 
rattling  past,  each  one  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  driven  by  a  moustachioed  cabman 
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in  a  green  velvet  gown.  Automobiles  too, 
and  bicycles,  and  pedestrians,  a  river  of 
them.  Peasant  carts,  in  from  the  country 
with  wool  or  hides  or  farm  truck,  labored 
along  the  cobbles.  And  through  the  hotel 
entrance  over  the  way,  strange  foreign  peo- 
ple kept  passing  in  and  out.  Elisaveth  never 
tired  of  wondering  at  these,  and  laughing  at 
them. 

Many  people  in  the  crowd  noticed  Elisa- 
veth. And  because  there  was  something 
more  than  mere  prettiness  about  her,  some- 
thing charming  in  her  yellow  hair  cut  short 
at  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  in  her  thin  bare  feet, 
many  a  passer-by  stopped  to  taste  her  wares. 
Every  one  that  stopped  would  go  away  re- 
membering her  blue  eyes,  corner-tilted,  and 
smooth-lidded,  oppressed  vaguely  with  Slavic 
mystery.  Elisaveth's  mouth  was  lovely  too, 
and  she  had  a  gentle  way  with  her  hands. 

Her  mother  used  to  sigh  sometimes  and 
profess  to  worry  about  the  late  hours  the 
child  kept,  and  all  the  chance  acquaintances 
she  was  making.  "I'm  afraid  my  girl  is  get- 
ting to  be  very  old-fashioned,'*  she  brooded. 
But  Elisaveth's  father  laughed  out,  "Non- 
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sense!"  And  he  gave  his  wife's  leg  a  great 
affectionate  slap.  "At  her  age  you  had  twice 
as  much  to  say  for  yourself,  my  dear.  No 
harm  will  come  to  the  child."  And  he 
laughed  again,  and  slapped  her  leg  again  so 
that  she  winced  and  smiled. 

And  he  was  quite  right.  Everybody  that 
stopped  at  the  archway  had  a  friendly  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  pretty  little  girl  who  an- 
swered always  with  a  happy  mouth  and  a 
grave  voice  and  gently  moving  hands.  Even 
the  roughest  night-prowler  was  ashamed  to 
be  anything  but  polite  to  Elisaveth,  and  had 
only  admiration  for  her  shining  hair  and  slim 
bare  feet. 

Late  at  night  for  an  hour  before  closing 
time  when  the  chill  came  on  and  customers 
grew  fewer,  she  would  wrap  herself  from 
head  to  heels  in  her  mother's  black  woolen 
shawl,  and  she  would  stand  like  a  little  sober 
doll  leaning  against  the  stone-work  beside 
her  candy  stand.  Whenever  she  moved,  the 
heavy  fringe  swayed  and  swung  about  her 
ankles — few  saw  how  beautifully. 

Late  one  night  as  she  stood  so,  drowsy 
and  still,  her  thoughts  only  a  vague  content- 
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ment,  a  peasant  cart  drawn  by  three  little 
horses  abreast  stopped  at  the  curb.  The 
cart  was  very  like  the  prairie-schooners  of 
our  own  pioneer  days  except  it  was  much 
smaller,  and  covered  not  with  canvas  but 
with  rush  matting.  A  tall  young  peasant 
swung  out  of  it  and  walked  toward  the 
candy  stand.  He  wore  a  tall  cap  of  black 
astrakhan  on  his  black  hair,  and  linen  trou- 
sers, and  pointed  rawhide  shoes  fastened 
around  his  ankles  with  thongs.  His  sheep- 
skin vest  was  embroidered  in  black  and  scar- 
let, and  his  knee-length  shirt  in  purple. 
There  was  a  scarlet  sash  about  his  waist. 
Elisaveth  wondered  at  the  length  of  his  legs. 

He  towered  over  the  candy  stand,  smil- 
ing down  at  it  and  at  Elisaveth.  His  eye- 
brows were  thick  and  black.  They  met  over 
the  bridge  of  his  long  Roman  nose,  and 
under  them  his  eyes  were  fierce  and  brown 
and  kind.  "How  much  are  the  big  pink 
ones?"  he  asked,  pointing.  His  teeth  were 
white  and  hard-clenched,  his  face  golden 
brown. 

"Two  for  one  leu,"  said  Elisaveth. 

But  he  wanted  to  bargain  just  as  all  peas- 
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ants  always  want  to  bargain.  "Will  you 
give  me  five  of  them  for  two  lei*?" 

Elisaveth  laughed  at  him.  "There  would 
be  no  profit  in  that,"  she  said.  "But  I  will 
give  you  seven  for  three  lei." 

"Seven  then."  The  coins  chimed  into 
Elisaveth's  cash-box. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said. 

But  when  she  thought  he  was  about  to  go 
he  started  bargaining  with  her  again  for 
some  chocolates,  then  for  a  couple  of  sugar 
sticks. 

"You  are  fond  of  candy,"  said  Elisaveth. 

"I  am  fond  of  your  candy,"  he  replied. 
His  eyes  kept  smiling  into  Elisaveth's  face. 

He  stood  about  irresolutely  for  a  while. 
"I  have  been  to  the  city  delivering  a  load  of 
wool,"  he  said.     "Now  I  am  going  home." 

But  he  came  back  again  to  buy  a  water- 
melon. As  he  paid  he  asked  her,  "What  is 
your  name^" 

She  answered,  "Elisaveth." 

"My  name  is  Ion,"  he  said.  "My  father 
and  I  have  a  farm  out  toward  Ploesti.  I 
shall  come  to  see  you  very  often." 

Then  he  strode  back  to  his  cart  and  swung 
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himself  into  it  and  cracked  his  whip.  The 
three  little  horses  broke  at  once  into  a  trot, 
moving  off  together  with  quick  twinkling 
steps  like  terriers. 

He  came  often  to  see  her  after  that,  al- 
ways late  at  night  when  the  chill  had  come 
and  the  air  was  fresh.  He  would  stride 
toward  her  across  the  pavement  with  his 
white  teeth  shining  and  his  eyes  smiling, 
fierce  and  affectionate.  Elisaveth  soon  fell 
in  love  with  his  handsome  face,  and  his  big 
lean  body.  "He  could  carry  me  on  one 
shoulder  like  a  child,"  she  thought.  And  she 
would  watch  for  him  even  by  day  when  there 
was  no  hope  of  seeing  him.  Then  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  covered  cart  was  enough  to 
make  a  leaping  burden  of  her  heart.  But 
when  at  last  he  did  come,  and  his  little 
horses  stopped  abruptly  at  the  curb,  and  he 
himself  swung  his  long  legs  out  over  the 
wheel,  she  would  tremble  and  grow  weak. 
"Ion.  .  .  ." 

On  his  fifth  visit  he  was  more  grave  than 
usual.  "I  have  been  thinking,  Elisaveth," 
he  said,  "that  it  is  time  I  found  a  wife  for 
myself.     I  am  twenty-two  years  old  now, 
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and  you  will  be  sixteen  in  another  month. 
You  must  not  think  it  would  be  hard,  Elisa- 
veth. I  would  not  put  you  to  farm  work. 
You  should  do  only  such  things  as  you  are 
used  to.  You  should  embroider  my  shirts 
for  me,  and  keep  your  little  hands  white. 
You  should  have  cream  and  cherry  conserve 
to  eat  all  the  year  through.  And  I  would 
be  a  good  man  to  you,  Elisaveth.  I  am 
very  strong.  And  I  will  be  rich  too  some 
day.  My  father  and  I  have  a  fine  farm  near 
Ploesti.  He  is  a  very  old  man.  He  will 
die  soon,  and  when  he  dies  everything  will 
be  mine.  Everything  will  be  yours,  Elisa- 
veth." 

"I  would  be  very  happy,  Ion,"  she  an- 
swered. "But  first  of  course  you  must  speak 
to  my  mother.    She  is  a  strict  woman,  Ion." 

*'I  will  see  your  mother  soon,"  he  said. 

One  day  Elisaveth  came  home  from  school 
and  found  that  Ion  had  been  there.  *'Of 
course  you  are  very  young,"  said  her  mother, 
"and  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  like  the  idea 
of  you  marrying  with  a  peasant,  still  he  did 
not  smell  of  sheep  manure  the  way  most  of 
them  do,  and  if  what  he  says  is  true  he  has 
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very  good  prospects  indeed,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  figure  of  a  young  man,  that  I 
will  say,  and  as  far  as  that  goes  I  quite  envy 
you  Elisaveth,  although  I  can  never  approve 
of  the  fly-by-night  way  you  made  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  I  always  told  your  father 
something  of  the  sort  would  happen,  though 
of  course  he  knew  better,  still  I  don't  blame 
you,  and  I  don't  doubt  you're  crazy  in  love 
with  him,  and  natural  enough  too,  for  he 
entirely  filled  the  door  when  he  came  in,  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  make  a  very  pretty 
couple  indeed,  Elisaveth,  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  whatever  in  the  world  I  shall  do 
without  you  I"  And  here  Elisaveth's  mother 
wept. 

At  last  it  was  the  holiday  they  both  had 
expected  so  impatiently.  He  came  for  her 
before  dawn  in  his  cart.  The  cart  was  piled 
high  with  hay  inside,  and  he  made  her  a  nest 
of  sheepskins  in  it  against  the  chill.  'It  is 
your  throne,  Elisaveth,"  he  said.  "You  are 
Ion's  little  queen,  and  you  deserve  a  throne. 
Once  the  real  queen's  car  passed  me  on  the 
Sinaia  road,  and  I  saw  her  through  the  dust. 
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People  say  that  she  is  beautiful,  but  you  are 
more  beautiful,  Elisaveth." 

He  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  three  little 
horses  sprang  away  together  at  their  danc- 
ing trot.  As  they  passed  out  of  the  city  all 
the  street-lamps  were  extinguished.  In  the 
park  beyond,  the  air  became  a  silver  haze. 
A  little  farther  on  dawn  came,  fluttering  her 
fans  of  rose  and  amber  light  over  the  Rou- 
manian plain.  The  world  was  fresh  and 
dank  until  the  sun  came  up  behind  them  and 
drank  the  dew. 

All  through  the  morning  hours  the  little 
horses  trotted  steadily,  bobbing  their  heads 
and  whisking  their  tails  at  flies.  Elisaveth 
admired  the  fine  young  woods  they  passed, 
and  the  farms  which  stretched  to  right  and 
left  as  far  as  the  horizon.  But  Ion  was 
scornful  of  these  farms.  "These  are  noth- 
ing," he  said.  "Wait  till  we  come  to  our 
farm,  Elisaveth.  Then  you  will  see." 
There  were  other  carts  and  automobiles  out 
along  the  road  now,  and  Ion  and  Elisaveth 
had  to  keep  their  mouths  closed  in  the  dust, 
so  they  said  little.  But  they  were  very 
happy  together. 
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At  last  the  little  horses  turned  down  a 
dusty  lane  between  dusty  hedges  of  briar. 
Ion  jumped  down  then,  and  walked  at  the 
horses'  heads  carrying  his  long  whip,  and 
when  they  passed  between  two  square  stone 
pillars  he  snatched  off  his  tall  black  cap  and 
spoke  gravely.  "Welcome,  Elisaveth,"  he 
said.  When  he  looked  up  at  her  his  hard 
brown  face  was  proud  and  solemn. 

They  walked  over  the  farm  together  be- 
tween long  fields  of  corn  and  wheat.  They 
passed  herds  of  tall  pale-colored  cattle  graz- 
ing in  stubble,  and  paused  once  at  a  fence  to 
watch  a  score  of  long-tailed  mares  thunder 
away  in  a  wide  nervous  arc  with  their  colts 
at  their  heels.  They  made  their  way  through 
great  flocks  of  mottled  sheep  which  crowded 
and  pushed  and  bleated  for  the  fear  of 
strange  people,  exasperating  their  nimble  offi- 
cious dogs,  and  bringing  down  upon  them- 
selves a  shower  of  admonitory  stones  from 
their  dirty  shepherds.  The  sun  shone,  and 
the  sheep  scuffled  up  a  cloud  of  pungent  dust. 
Ion  and  Elisaveth  climbed  down  the  side  of 
a  grassy  draw  with  a  stream  loitering  in  it, 
and  Elisaveth  waded  barefoot  in  the  cold 
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mud.  At  their  approach,  the  trundling  ducks 
launched  themselves  heavily  upon  the  water 
where  they  glided  gracefully  as  spirits,  and 
all  the  brown-winged  geese  thrust  out  their 
necks  and  angrily  trumpeted.  The  farm 
men  pulled  off  their  caps  and  bowed  their 
heads  as  Ion  and  Elisaveth  passed  them. 
Some  of  the  dairy  women  looked  wistfully 
after  the  pair.  But  Ion  strode  by,  not  no- 
ticing, with  his  head  high  like  a  king.  At 
last  he  led  Elisaveth  to  the  long  white  farm 
buildings,  all  neatly  thatched,  and  decorated 
at  the  corners  with  blue  and  purple  tiles. 
Under  the  southward-facing  veranda  he 
paused.  "All  this  will  be  yours,"  he  said 
like  a  man  dreaming. 

They  entered  the  house  and  dined  together 
on  thick  sour  soup  and  a  pilaw  of  mutton 
and  white  bread  and  milk  and  beer.  The 
woman  who  served  them  said  that  Ion's  fa- 
ther had  eaten  in  the  fields,  and  when  dinner 
was  over  Ion  said  that  they  would  go  and 
look  for  him.  "He  will  be  happy  to  see  his 
new  daughter,  Elisaveth.  But  you  must  not 
mind  if  he  grumbles.  He  is  very  old  and 
a  little  feeble." 
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They  found  Ion's  father  at  last,  directing 
a  dozen  men  who  were  loading  carts  with 
wool.  A  gaunt  old  man,  as  tall  and  brown 
and  fierce  as  Ion  himself.  He  had  a  great 
white  mustache  and  thick  white  eyebrows 
and  a  shock  of  white  hair. 

"This  is  Elisaveth." 

The  old  man  said,  "Welcome,  child." 
Then  he  glanced  doubtfully  at  Ion.  But  Ion 
laughed  and  went  close  and  put  his  hand 
affectionately  on  his  father's  shoulder. 

"Do  not  mind  my  little  father's  frowns, 
Elisaveth.  He  thinks  I  am  still  too  young 
to  take  a  wife.  You  see  he  is  very  old  and 
has  forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  a  man." 

"See  if  I  have  forgotten  I"  cried  the  old 
man  angrily.  He  bent  down  over  one  of  the 
great  wool  sacks,  a  burden  for  two  men,  and 
heaved  it  up  with  a  grunt  over  his  back,  and 
walked  heavily  under  it,  and  shouldered  it 
into  one  of  the  carts.  But  Ion  laughed  more 
than  ever.  "Look  I"  he  said,  and  he  swung 
up  another  sack  in  his  two  hands  and  held 
it  at  arm's  length  above  his  head,  and  tossed 
it  finally  onto  the  top  of  one  of  the  loaded 
carts.     The  workmen  stood  about  grinning 
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applause,  and  Ion's  father  pretended  to  be 
angry  at  being  beaten.  But  Elisaveth  saw 
that  he  was  proud  of  his  strong  son. 

"Come,  Elisaveth,"  said  Ion.  "Now  I 
will  show  you  my  little  pet,"  and  he  led  the 
way.  His  father  followed,  muttering  and 
carrying  a  pitchfork  he  had  snatched  up. 
They  came  to  an  enclosure  near  the  thatched 
cattle  shelters.  Here,  standing  alone  in  the 
sim,  sullenly  hanging  its  massive  curl-matted 
head,  was  a  great  cream-colored  bull  who 
kept  lashing  his  tail  slowly  and  angrily  at 
the  flies. 

"I  say  you  are  a  fool.  Ion,"  the  old  man 
protested.  "Some  day  he  will  turn  on  you. 
He  is  eight  years  old  now,  and  so  he  is  bad. 
I  am  an  old  man  who  have  seen  many  bulls, 
and  I  tell  you  there  never  yet  was  an  old 
bull  who  did  not  have  a  wicked  heart." 

But  Ion  only  laughed  and  swung  the  gate 
open.  "Come,  Elisaveth,"  he  said.  "You 
at  least  will  not  be  afraid.  The  bull  is  my 
pet.  He  is  like  my  own  son.  Besides,  he  is 
afraid  of  me."  Elisaveth  was  terrified,  but 
she  followed  obediently.  The  old  man  came, 
too,  holding  the  pitchfork  ready. 
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The  bull  did  not  so  much  as  move  his  ears 
or  turn  his  head  as  they  approached  him. 
He  only  went  on  lashing  at  the  flies.  His 
sulky  inflamed  eyes  stared  straight  before 
him.  Even  when  Ion  called  him  an  old  cow 
and  struck  his  gray  snout  with  a  clenched 
fist,  the  bull  never  blinked.  "See?"  said 
Ion.  "He  is  my  dog.  He  is  afraid  of  me. 
Touch  him.     Pat  my  little  pet,  Elisaveth." 

She  laid  her  palm  for  a  moment  upon  the 
hard  hot  shoulder,  huge  and  shapeless  with 
muscle.  "Now  let  us  go.  Ion,"  she  said 
weakly. 

"You  must  not  be  afraid,  little  one,"  Ion 
laughed.  "He  is  my  friend.  When  he  was 
a  calf  and  I  a  boy  we  used  to  push  and  wres- 
tle in  the  pasture." 

They  left  the  enclosure.  Ion's  father  mut- 
tered still :  "I  tell  you,  Ion,  that  bull  has  an 
evil  heart." 

Elisaveth  looked  back.  The  animal  had 
not  moved.  It  still  stood  with  its  four  hoofs 
heavily  planted,  and  its  tail  slapping  slowly 
from  flank  to  flank.  Even  with  the  fence 
between    she    was    afraid.      The    creature 
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seemed  to  be  turning  some  thought  over  and 
over  in  its  slow  mind. 

In  the  afternoon  they  said  good-by  to  the 
farm  and  to  Ion's  old  father.  The  little 
horses  were  hitched  three  abreast  to  the  cart 
again  and  turned  toward  Bucharest  to  take 
Elisaveth  home.  Rolling  along  the  twi- 
light road  they  ate  the  cold  supper  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Later  they  watched  the 
moon  rise  round  against  their  faces  at  the 
plain's  far  end.  The  moon  shone  upon  them 
and  hushed  them.  *T  do  not  know,"  said 
Ion,  ''what  it  is.  I  thought  that  I  was  very 
strong.  But  now  I  am  weak,  Elisaveth. 
You  are  stronger  than  I.  I  think  I  must  be 
dying,  Elisaveth." 

She  felt  his  shoulder  tremble,  and  saw 
tears  of  moonlight  on  his  cheek.  She  could 
not  bear  it,  so  she  closed  her  eyes  and  pressed 
her  lips  against  his  sleeve.  She  whispered, 
"My  little  husband !"  Then  Ion  turned  to- 
ward her  with  a  cry,  and  locked  her  in  his 
arms,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  wild 
heart  was  the  only  thing  of  power  in  her 
body.  They  lay  close  in  the  hay,  and  after- 
wards she  slept.     The  little  horses  trotted 
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before  their  shadows,  unguided  in  the  moon- 
light. 

Her  mother  seemed  angry  when  Elisaveth 
came  in.  She  put  a  torrent  of  meaningless 
questions.  Elisaveth  could  only  smile  for 
an  answer,  pitifully  with  sweet  tired  lips. 
She  seemed  still  to  taste  Ion's  fire  kisses,  and 
to  feel  the  hard  arch  of  his  great  chest 
against  her  heart. 

Ion  had  said,  kissing  her  good-by  that 
night,  "I  will  come  soon  again,  my  little  one. 
Soon  we  shall  be  married  to  each  other.'" 
But  he  did  not  come.  She  waited  for  him 
and  looked  often  along  the  road  where  he 
should  appear.  Three  months  passed.  It 
was  early  winter,  and  still  she  had  no  sight 
of  him  and  no  word  from  him.  At  last  cer- 
tain angry  suspicious  words  of  her  mother's 
began  to  turn  her  heart  to  bitterness.  She 
still  stood  every  day  behind  the  candy  coun- 
ter in  the  arch,  but  now  she  replied  listlessly 
or  not  at  all  to  the  friendly  people  who  came 
to  taste  her  wares. 

Snow  lay  in  the  streets  of  Bucharest.  The 
endlessly  various  stream  of  traffic  moved 
past  Elisaveth's  arch  ghostly  silent.     She 
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looked  in  the  direction  where  she  should  see 
him — she  had  never  ceased  to  look — ^and 
there  at  last,  three  abreast,  she  saw  his  lit- 
tle horses.  She  cried  his  name.  Tears  wet- 
ted her  face.  Then  she  stood  very  still  and 
cold,  waiting  for  what  was  to  come.  The 
little  horses  did  not  trot  now.  They  walked 
very  slowly,  and  at  their  heads  shuffled  Ion's 
old  father,  gaunt  and  bowed. 

The  cart  stopped  at  the  curb,  but  when 
the  old  man  was  about  to  speak  to  her,  the 
woven  covering  of  the  cart  was  lifted  a  little 
at  the  lower  edge.  An  awful  face  appeared. 
A  wasted  hand  clawed  in  her  direction,  and 
a  thin  cry  bubbled  out  of  the  mouth  which 
dreadfully  was  like  Ion's  mouth.  Without 
a  sound  Elisaveth  turned  and  fled.  Through 
the  arch,  across  the  little  court,  straight  in  to 
her  mother's  bed.  She  was  too  young  to 
have  had  this  happen  to  her. 

She  heard  the  old  man's  voice  .  .  .  "the 
bull  .  .  .  Ion  will  not  walk  any  more  .  .  . 
you  must  come,  Elisaveth.  He  will  die  if 
you  do  not  come.  He  has  cried  for  you." 
And  faintly  that  wailing  came  in  to  her 
through  her  arch. 
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"I  am  coming,  father,"  she  answered 
softly.  "I  only  wanted  to  get  my  bun- 
dle." .  .  . 

She  looked  down  into  Ion's  face  which 
was  already  the  face  of  a  cripple.  "You 
must  not  weep,  Ion,"  she  said.  "I  am  com- 
ing home  with  you.  Soon  we  shall  have  a 
strong  son,  little  husband.  He  and  I  will 
take  care  of  you  together." 
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/\N  observant  person  experienced  a  feel- 
xjL  ing  of  disappointment  on  meeting 
Toddy  Harrinton.  At  first  one  was  apt  to  be 
pleased  with  the  young  fellow's  fine  shoul- 
ders and  athletic  bearing  and  heavily  acqui- 
line  face,  ruddy  under  cropped  blond  hair. 
But  immediately,  puzzling  and  troubling  to 
the  point  of  exasperation,  came  the  contradic- 
tory reconsideration.  Looking  at  him  was 
like  discovering  that  a  pleasant  landscape 
had  no  imaginative  relief  of  water  in  it.  It 
was  annoying  that  a  thing  so  fine  could  fall 
short  of  perfection.  One  rather  held  it 
against  Toddy  that  there  was  too  little  back 
to  his  head,  and  that  his  cheerful  eyes  and 
mouth  held  so  slight  an  indication  of  thought 
or  resolution. 

Toddy's  father.  Sir  Harman  George 
David  Harrinton,  Ninth  Baronet  of  Tarn- 
parson-in-the-Wood,  was  a  man  totally  un- 
equipped either  to  understand  "r  to  forgive 
Toddy's  deficiencies.  The  eight  preceding 
31 
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George  Davids  had  bequeathed  him  no  lack 
of  back  to  his  head,  and  he  had  acquired  on 
his  own  account  eyes  of  polished  steel  and 
a  mouth  like  a  dry  sword-cut.  Naturally  he 
resented  the  cheerful  shiftlessness  of  his  son 
as  an  intended  insult  to  the  name  of  Harrin- 
ton,  and  when  Toddy  inevitably  got  him- 
self into  a  conspicuously  disgraceful  mess, 
Sir  George  was  predisposed  to  be  merciless. 
The  mess  of  course  centered  about  a  woman, 
which  was  deplorable,  but  in  a  Harrinton 
forgivable.  It  concerned  in  addition,  how- 
ever, a  sum  of  money  and  a  slapped  face, 
which  was  so  outrageously  unprecedented 
that  it  was  only  after  a  lengthy  preliminary 
of  asthmatic  and  almost  apoplectic  trumpet- 
ing that  the  Ninth  Baronet  of  Tarnparson- 
in-the  Wood  became  articulate.  His  words, 
when  they  came,  were  heavy  hearing  to  his 
disorganized  offspring. 

"Well,  Todhunter,  my  boy !  You've  got 
yourself  into  trouble  for  fair  this  time, 
haven't  you?  Now  you  come  to  me  to  get 
you  out  of  it.  Well,  here's  my  solution. 
Either  you  stay  here  and  face  the  music, — I'll 
back  you  with  my  attorneys, — or  you  skip 
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out  of  England,  and  by  gad,  sir,  you  stay 
out  of  England  I" 

Toddy  preferred  to  skip.  Music  made  up 
so  largely  of  brass  and  percussion  would,  he 
foresaw,  be  too  much  for  ears  accustomed 
only  to  chamber  music. 

So  he  wandered  over  to  Paris,  inclined 
to  treat  the  affair  as  a  joke,  a  university 
escapade  gone  serious.  From  Paris  he  drifted 
down  to  Rome,  honestly  cheerful  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  some  day  go  home 
as  the  Tenth  Baronet  of  Tarnparson-in-the- 
Wood  when  the  affair  in  England  had 
quieted  down,  and  when  his  father  and  older 
brother  had  gone  the  way  of  all  fox-hunt- 
ing and  brandy-drinking  flesh. 

Toddy  found  Paris  refreshing  and  Rome 
stimulating — both  congenial.  He  found  also 
that  the  delights  of  these  cities  (of  which 
he  partook  hungrily  and  light-heartedly 
after  his  fashion)  were  so  costly  that  at  the 
end  of  eight  weeks  his  father's  final  gift  of 
a  thousand  pounds  had  shriveled  to  some 
thirty.  This  disconcerted  him  not  at  all. 
Equipped  with  a  tailored  English  wardrobe 
and  an  unfailing  optimism,  he  drifted  north 
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again  as  far  as  Florence,  where  he  found  a 
position  as  salesman  in  a  foreign  shop.  He 
was  accepted  by  the  most  prominent  if  not 
the  highest  social  group  in  Florence  for  the 
sake  of  his  shoulders  and  the  beautiful  gar- 
ments which  covered  them.  So  he  re- 
mained. .  .  . 

It  is  alleged  that  Port  Said  and  Aleppo 
are  the  two  wickedest  cities  in  the  world.  If 
this  be  true,  then  certainly  those  cities  must 
be  wicked  beyond  all  imagining,  for  it  is  hard 
to  think  of  any  city  more  tortuously  evil 
than  the  beautiful  depraved  town  of  towers 
and  lilies  on  the  Arno.  In  Venice,  when 
your  gondola  swims  furtively  like  a  rat  by 
night  down  the  oily  water  of  a  back  canal, 
there  is  evil  about  you,  and  you  feel  that 
danger  lurks  waiting  to  prey  upon  your 
body.  The  gondolier  may  pause  long  enough 
in  his  singing  to  crush  your  skull  with  his 
great  oar,  and  to  rifle  your  pockets,  and  to 
slip  your  slack  corpse  over  the  side.  But  you 
know  that  when  he  is  finished  he  will  sing 
again,  and  pray  for  your  soul,  and  your 
wandering  body  will  some  day  find  the  deep 
quiet  of  the  sea.     In  Venice  the  wickedness 
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is  physical.  But  in  the  black  alleys  of  Flor- 
ence, as  you  leave  the  feeble  radiance  of  a 
single  street-lamp,  you  feel  that  it  is  your 
spirit  the  shadows  are  ready  to  demol- 
ish. Monstrous,  evil-minded  cats  cross  your 
path  or  follow  you,  yowling  with  voices  that 
crawl  up  your  spine  and  creep  about  your 
scalp.  You  hurry  down  a  slanting  byway, 
and  the  echoes  of  your  feet  padding  through 
fat  litter  or  clattering  upon  broken  paving- 
stones,  pursue  you  ominously.  You  move 
beneath  the  toppling  precipice  of  some  an- 
cient palace,  and  you  hear  music  and  shrill 
laughter,  but  you  see  never  a  chink  of  light 
through  the  window  blinds.  Glancing  in  at 
a  faintly  luminous  doorway,  you  see  a  time- 
twisted  hag  sinfully  mumbling  her  rosary. 
As  you  pass,  she  leers  at  you  and  nods. 

There  is  something  macabre  and  inhuman 
too,  about  that  part  of  Florentine  society 
with  which  an  outsider  comes  into  contact: 
A  crowd  of  Italianate  English  and  Angli- 
cized Italians,  many  of  whom  live  in 
Florence  only  because  it  would  be  incon- 
venient for  them  to  remain  in  other  less 
liberal-minded  cities.     So  they  fret  discon- 
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tentedly  among  colossal  Medici  ghosts,  com- 
bining the  frivolity  of  the  English  with  the 
paganism  of  the  Tuscans.  There  are  count- 
less small  factions  in  the  great  group,  and 
each  faction  clings  together  in  a  protective 
mass,  snubbing  other  factions  which  are 
theoretically  less  respectable. 

During  the  lunch  hour  in  Florence,  one 
may  see  the  young  bucks,  the  foppish  bearers 
of  great  names,  the  wasp-waisted  officers, 
loitering  on  the  pavement  outside  the  three 
smart  restaurants  of  the  Via  Tournabuoni. 
There  they  strut,  drinking  American  cock- 
tails, ogling  women,  calling  after  them. 

Young  Harrinton  came  instinctively  to 
this  society  and  was  immediately  accepted 
by  it.  He  was  a  little  surprised  in  the  be- 
ginning at  the  social  conventions  of  his  new 
acquaintances.  But  in  three  weeks,  so  sup- 
ple was  his  power  of  adaptation,  he  only 
smiled  when  he  heard  an  Italian  colonel  seri- 
ously and  courteously  ask  an  English  lady  if 
she  was  with  her  husband  or  her  lover. 

In  the  presence  of  a  few  Anglo-Saxon 
friends,  Toddy  professed  a  contempt  for  the 
spindly,  narrow-chested  Florentines,  and  pre- 
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tended  to  laugh  at  their  ways.  But  he  liked 
the  life  and  found  Florentines  congenial.  In 
a  month  he  was  distinguishable  from  the 
cocktail  crowd  that  impeded  the  sidewalks 
only  by  his  yellow  hair  and  his  cheerful  grin. 

It  was  inevitable,  considering  Toddy's 
congenital  amativeness  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  found  himself,  that  he  should 
sooner  or  later  become  involved  with  some 
sort  of  woman.  It  was  to  be  expected  too, 
that  he  would  waste  no  time  about  setting 
off  in  full  cry  upon  a  petticoat  hunt.  The 
unexpected  entered  with  the  woman  he  chose 
for  his  attentions. 

Toddy  was  the  sort  to  be  instinctively 
drawn  to  the  obvious  in  femininity,  some- 
thing exuding  female  softness.  That  was 
the  kind  of  young  man  Toddy  was — at  least, 
as  far  as  any  one  could  tell.  So,  naturally 
enough,  when  he  plunged  into  a  violently 
public  affair  with  Ilaria,  La  Marchesa  Mor- 
tadella  da  Bologna,  not  only  Florence  but 
Toddy  himself  gawked  in  amazement. 

The  secret  of  this  unpredictable  alliance 
lay  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a 
thing  altogether  of  Toddy's  choosing.      It 
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was  characteristic  of  Ilaria  that  she  took  the 
initiative  in  such  an  affair  of  the  heart — 
characteristic,  too,  that  she  should  carry  it 
on  with  the  coldly  furious  intensity  of  a  she- 
spider.  Toddy  was  by  no  means  her  first 
conquest.  Past  amours  had  brought  her  into 
contact  with  numerous  Italian  gentlemen, 
ranging  from  a  general  in  the  army  to  a  hotel 
porter,  and  including  a  middle-aged  tenor. 
These  transitory  indiscretions  Ilaria  had  con- 
ducted with  a  single-mindedness  of  purpose 
which  had  proved  harassing  to  the  unworthy 
objects  of  her  affections.  With  depressing 
regularity  they  had  deserted  her,  eluding  her 
pursuit  with  an  eagerness  which  suggested 
panic.  But  each  successive  disillusionment 
left  Ilaria  heart-free  and  hopeful,  ready  once 
more  to  tangle  her  tender  spirit  in  the  deli- 
cate meshes  of  just  one  other  grand  passion. 
When  the  unsuspecting  Toddy,  like  a 
lovely  golden  iish,  swarri  into  Ilaria's  ken, 
she  was  no  longer  as  young  as  she  had  been 
on  that  distant  day  when  she  had  found  her 
first  and  now  forgotten  beau  ideal.  And 
when  Florence  beheld  her  trammeling  the 
loose  but  unsophisticated  Toddy  in  her  hun- 
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gry  affections,  even  cynical  Florence  clucked 
its  tongue  and  wagged  its  head,  and  sighed: 
"Poor  boy  I" 

The  two  met  for  the  iirst  time  at  a  tea 
given  by  an  English  lady  in  the  garden  of 
her  villa  at  San  Domenico.  Toddy  had  been 
invited.  Ilaria  had  simply  come.  Having 
greeted  her  hostess  with  an  effusiveness  which 
failed  signally  to  awaken  any  answering 
cordiality,  she  cast  her  liquid  doelike  eye 
over  the  assembled  tea-drinkers  for  the  means 
of  conversation.  Toddy,  by  reason  of  his 
coloring  and  physique,  stood  out  from  the 
rest,  and  so  Ilaria  appropriated  him. 

To  say  that  Ilaria  was  attracted  by  the 
dynamic  qualities  of  Toddy's  intellect  would 
be  more  than  just  to  Toddy,  and  less  than 
fair  to  Ilaria's  custom  or  intentions.  Know- 
ing Ilaria,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  she  liked 
the  young  Englishman  for  his  youth  and  for 
the  breadth  and  muscularity  of  his  shoulders. 

Toddy's  part  in  the  affair  was  involuntary 
though  not  unwilling  from  the  first.  It  was 
necessary  only  for  Ilaria  to  fix  him  with  her 
liquid  and  suddenly  feline  eye,  and  to  beckon 
to  him.     Toddy  came  and  fetched  her  tea 
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and  sat  in  the  garden  chair  next  to  her.  Per- 
haps after  all  we  must  concede  Toddy  some 
volition  in  the  preliminaries.  Doubtless  he 
was  delighted  to  be  seen  conversing  with  a 
woman  of  such  excellent  family  and  execra- 
ble reputation.  He  was  still  youthfully  sim- 
ple-minded enough  to  enjoy  the  glamour  of 
public  depravity.  Besides,  Ilaria  was  well- 
enough  looking  and  had  money  in  her  own 
right.  After  the  preliminaries,  however,  it 
was  impossible  to  suspect  Toddy  of  deliber- 
ate action.  Eyewitnesses  assert  that  it  was 
a  case  of  sheer  hypnotism,  if  not  downright 
sorcery. 

Ilaria's  unwilling  hostess  later  told  me  of 
the  affair.  "That  woman,'*  she  said,  refer- 
ring to  Ilaria,  "sat  there  and — and  talked 
to  him.  She  talked.  As  soon  as  she  had  him 
helplessly  seated,  that  bloodhound  expres- 
sion came  into  her  face.  I  recognized  it  at 
once,  you  know.  I  always  call  it  her  blood- 
hound expression.  She  was  like  a  cobra — 
in  my  garden  chair.  And  I  hadn't  asked  her, 
I'm  sure.  .  .  .  She  simply  fascinated  him. 
Poor  Toddy  just  sat  and  listened  with  that 
appealing   expression.      He's    such   a   boy  I 
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That  appealing  expression  I  You've  seen  it. 
With  his  mouth  drooping  open  and  his  eyes 
hanging  out  on  his  cheeks — like  a  little 
frightened  bird.  And  she  talked  to  him. 
.  .  .  No,  I  couldn't  hear  what  she  said." 

After  some  moments  of  conversation, 
Ilaria  and  Toddy  had  risen  together  and 
walked  slowly  about  the  garden  under  the 
yellow  mimosa  branches,  for  it  was  May. 
Finally  they  paused  under  a  statue  of  Diana 
at  the  end  of  a  yew  ally.  Here,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  tea-tables,  but  in  full  sight  of 
every  one,  they  resumed  their  conversation. 
Rather,  Ilaria  did.  Toddy  simply  listened, 
with  floods  of  color  sweeping  up  his  cheeks 
and  passing  into  his  hair.  She,  Ilaria,  faced 
him,  leaning  very  close  to  him,  talking  with 
a  fierce  eagerness  that  shook  her  as  a  draft 
shakes  a  flame.  She  was  too  far  from  the 
company  to  be  audible,  but  it  was  possible 
to  see  her  geranium  lips  writhing  like  live 
things  in  her  pale  face.  Her  passionately 
vivacious  hands,  which  were  her  chief  beauty, 
flashed  and  fluttered  no  higher  than  her 
waist,  like  silver  leaves  in  a  breeze.  Pres- 
ently Toddy,  who  had  been  looking  down  at 
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her  all  the  while,  went  brick  red  and  made 
as  though  to  grasp  her  hands.  Quick  as  a 
cat  she  diverted  his  motion  by  taking  his  arm 
and  leading  him  back  toward  the  others.  She 
guided  him  through  the  groups  around  the 
tea-tables,  casting  flippant  good-bys  left  and 
right  as  she  moved.  Toddy's  eyes  were  for 
her  alone.  .  .  .  Ilaria  led  her  prize  through 
the  company,  and  to  the  outraged  fury  of 
her  hostess,  popped  him  into  her  little  road- 
ster and  drove  him  off. 

Toddy  and  Ilaria  were  absent  from  Flor- 
ence for  about  a  week.  On  his  return.  Toddy 
gave  his  employer  a  doctor's  certificate  stat- 
ing that  he  had  been  confined  with  a  fever 
during  that  time.  But  he  and  Ilaria  were 
seen  together  on  the  beach  at  Viareggio  by 
some  one  who,  like  them,  had  gone  to  enjoy 
the  famous  watering  place  out  of  season. 
Perhaps  the  Florentine  physician  had  com- 
prehensive theories  concerning  fever. 

Their  week  upon  the  silver  ribbon  of  sand 
between  the  tossing  blue  line  of  hills  and  the 
rolling  blue  line  of  waves  was  doubtless  as 
idyll ically  delightful  as  even  such  a  week 
can  be.     Not  until  later,  when  Ilaria  had 
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made  his  position  as  her  cavaliere  servente 
clear  to  the  intrigued  populace,  did  Toddy 
find  the  conventional  leisure  for  repentance. 
Then  it  became  plain  that  an  insurmount- 
able incompatibility  existed  between  him  and 
his  lady.  .  .  .  Toddy's  way  of  loving  was 
the  vagarious  way  of  the  lepidoptera.  He 
preferred  to  flutter.  He  throve  only  upon 
variety,  and  was  psychically  crushed  by  the 
unremitting  demands  of  fidelity.  Ilaria,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  a  woman  for  an  affair 
in  the  heavy  tragic  manner  of  Helen,  Cleo- 
patra, Iseult  or  any  of  the  better  known 
demi-reps  of  antiquity.  Her  way  was  sim- 
ply to  take  a  passion  by  the  throat  and  hang 
on  with  the  punishing  grip  of  a  fighting  bull- 
dog until  it  was  not  only  dead  but  a  public 
nuisance.  She  was  sublime;  she  was  heroic; 
but  she  was  too  much  for  Toddy.  His  flick- 
ering light  of  love  was  a  golden-hearted  can- 
dle-flame. Ilaria's  shone  with  the  even  cor- 
rosive brilliance  of  an  oxyacetylene  blow- 
torch. 

Their  fundamental  incompatibility  lay  in 
the  fact  that  Toddy  took  love  as  a  pleasure, 
while  to  Ilaria  it  was  a  thing  as  engrossing 
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as  riding  an  outlaw  cayuse,  and  twice  as 
stimulating.  Under  the  circumstances,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  deplorable.  For 
whereas  matrimonial  incompatibility — in 
our  present  enlightened  stage  of  civilization 
— may  be  obviated  by  a  week-end  in  Paris 
and  a  subsequent  payment  of  alimony,  in- 
compatibility in  such  a  fundamental  alliance 
as  that  in  which  Toddy  found  himself,  is  a 
more  burning  issue.  It  must  be  handled  with 
a  most  delicate  finesse — especially  if  only 
one  party  concerned  is  aware  of  it.  A  single 
mistake  in  tact  or  tactics  may  lead  to  public 
scenes,  or  even  to  gun-play.  Where  Ilaria 
was  concerned,  there  was  an  impressively  im- 
minent probability  of  knife-play. 

Toddy  was  a  cautious  youth,  but  he  was 
desperately  irked  by  the  protracted  strenu- 
ousness  of  his  first  Italian  affair.  Besides, 
Ilaria  was  not  the  only  lady  in  Florence. 
Then,  too,  she  had  an  awkward  way  of  being 
loving  in  public.  "Toddy  jnio,"'  she'd  whis- 
per, stroking  his  cheek,  say,  while  they  were 
having  an  ice  in  one  of  the  street  cafes  of 
the  Piazza  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  "what  do  I 
care  if  the  world  sees  I  love  you?    Macche! 
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Let  us  be  open  I     We  are  not  ashamed  what 

everybody  says  I" 

Such  behavior  and  such  doctrines  outraged 
Toddy's  British  delicacy.  Besides,  he  did 
not  feel  equal  to  the  strain  of  loving  Ilaria 
as  she  desired  and  deserved  to  be  loved.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  he  was  frantic  to  be 
done  with  the  whole  affair. 

He  planned  his  parting  speech  with  stu- 
dious care,  and  delivered  it  in  tones  intended 
to  convey  almost  insupportable  emotion. 
Here  is  the  gist  of  what  he  said :  He,  Toddy, 
was  immeasurably  and  eternally  grateful  to 
her,  Ilaria,  for  the  perfect  moments  of  ex- 
quisite happiness  she  had  given  him.  He 
would,  moreover,  never  cease  to  be  grateful 
or  to  remember.  In  the  treasure-house  of  his 
mind,  enshrined  among  lesser  recollections, 
the  picture  of  Ilaria  would  always  be  the 
loveliest  and  most  valued  object.  But  (she 
would  agree)  their  love  was  a  flower  too  per- 
fect to  withstand  the  withering  breath  of 
publicity,  the  parched  aridity  of  custom. 
This  flower  must  (even  at  the  cost  of  mu- 
tual anguish)  be  preserved  in  its  primal  love- 
liness and  innocence.     So  he.  Toddy,  sug- 
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gested  that  they  part,  sadly  but  wisely,  be- 
fore their  love  could  wither  from  beauteous 
perfection,  while  the  dew  was  still  on  the 
rose.  That  was  the  gist  of  Toddy's  speech. 
The  gist  of  Ilaria's  was  that  if  he  ever  spoke 
to  her  like  that  again,  she  would  immedi- 
ately employ  her  garter-knife  to  remove  his 
heart,  sweetbread,  or  some  other  equally 
treasured  organ.  Then  she  showed  him  the 
garter-knife;  whereupon  Toddy  laughed  and 
kissed  her  and  told  her  not  to  be  a  silly  little 
woman,  for  he  was  only  fooling  and  he 
couldn't  bear  to  leave  her. 

And  then,  perversely  inopportune,  further 
to  complicate  a  complication,  as  is  ever  the 
way  of  the  young  trouble-maker,  love  swag- 
gered in  upon  the  scene  and  magically  kissed 
poor  Toddy  on  the  mouth.  Love,  now  many 
times  reborn  since  her  first  sea-shell  nativity, 
impudently  virginal,  red-headed,  arrogant, 
alluringly  brown-eyed,  with  a  freckled  im- 
pertinent nose,  and  the  rolling  vernacular  of 
Pittsburgh  delicate  upon  her  sweet  lips.  Be- 
fore love,  in  this,  her  latest  reincarnation, 
Toddy  fell  down  and  worshiped,  beautifully 
and  ridiculously,  with  pathetic  earnestness. 
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as  very  young  men  must  always  worship 
when  she  appears.  And  because  Toddy  was 
a  youth  of  no  very  great  complexity,  because 
his  experience  had  failed  to  prick  his  slug- 
gish intellect  out  of  its  adolescent  naivete, 
he  worshiped  with  a  charmed  and  reveren- 
tial wonder,  as  though  with  a  clean  heart  and 
a  fresh  desire.  Then,  as  he  worshiped  this 
goddess  from  overseas,  a  vague  intuition 
began  to  crawl  among  his  hitherto  placid 
cerebral  convolutions.  Suddenly  he  was 
aware  that  here  was  salvation  from  himself 
and  from  circumstance;  and  he  was  filled 
with  a  great  imperative  need  for  his  lost 
purity.  Which  is  a  thing  for  laughter  and 
for  tears. 

Concerning  the  goddess  from  overseas :  she 
was  not  at  all  aware  that  she  was  a  goddess. 
In  her  own  estimation,  she,  Peggy  O'Hara 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  a  wise  young  woman  to 
whom  the  mysteries  of  psychology  and  biol- 
ogy were  as  an  open  book.  She  realized 
herself  to  be  a  member  of  that  generation 
which  is  unobtrusively  sophisticated  far  be- 
yond the  antiquated  flapperisms  of  the  hoary 
Fitzgerald   era.      Bobbed-haired  boisterous- 
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ness  was  to  her  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
childhood  of  the  race,  something  quaint  and 
poignantly  juvenile.  She  knew  that  such 
touching  and  infant  riotousness  had  gone, 
outworn  and  past  its  use,  with  the  advent 
of  the  new  worldly  wisdom  and  cynical 
tolerance  for  humanity. 

When  people  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing  in  Europe,  she  replied  that  she  was 
traveling  for  culture  and  recreation,  and 
(with  an  amused  smile)  because  her  mother 
quite  superfluously  wanted  her  to  forget 
young  Jack  Pfeiffer,  a  dear  boy  at  home  who 
fancied  himself  in  love  with  her.  She  was 
finding  the  galleries  and  museums  splendid 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  burdened 
with  a  timid  Aunt  Salome  who  tried  to  be 
notional  about  places  and  hours.  Poor 
Aunty  was  so  shocked  at  the  nudes!  Oh, 
yes,  indeed,  some  of  the  Italian  men  were 
simply  too  annoying.  But  Peggy  was  a  wise 
young  woman  and  could  take  care  of  herself 
quite  perfectly. 

Quite  perfectly  I  Still,  she  was  badly 
shaken  when  the  horrible,  furtive  man  who 
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followed  her  from  the  Bargello  came  close 
to  her  in  a  crooked  alley  and  began  compli- 
menting her  with  cringing  insolence.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  her  voice  shook, 
when  she  called  to  the  tall  young  man  in 
tweeds  who  was  striding  along  some  dis- 
tance ahead  of  her. 

The  horrible  Italian  broke  into  a  run  when 
she  called,  and  vanished  around  a  corner  in 
the  direction  of  the  Lungarno.  The  young 
man  in  tweeds  wheeled  at  once  and  hurried 
to  her,  flourishing  his  stick. 

"You  know,"  said  the  young  man  a  little 
impatiently,  "you  mustn't  hang  about  these 
lanes  alone." 

Peggy  discovered  that  she  was  trembling, 
but  she  laughed.  "Oh,  I  guess  I  can  take 
care  of  myself,  all  right,"  she  said. 

"Then  why  did  you  hail  me*?"  asked  the 
young  man,  looking  puzzled. 

Peggy  smiled  and  slipped  her  hand 
through  his  arm.  "It  was  awfully  good  of 
you  to  rescue  me,"  she  said. 

"Don't  mention  it,"  commanded  the  young 
man  airily. 
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"Why  not'?"  asked  Peggy. 

"Quite,"  replied  the  young  man  after  a 
thoughtful  pause. 

She  had  him  to  tea  with  Aunt  Salome  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  that  afternoon.  When  she 
told  him  to  go  home  and  get  his  dinner  while 
it  was  hot,  he  said  "Good-by — ah — Meg." 

She  said:  "So-long,  Toddy  dear." 

He  was  so  beautifully  British,  from  his 
clothes  to  his  owlish  lack  of  humor,  that 
any  American  girl  would  have  enjoyed  mak- 
ing him  fall  in  love  with  her.  Peggy  thought 
him  handsome,  too.  And  when  he  became 
laboredly  amatory,  he  was  so  appealingly 
young,  and  inarticulate,  that  she  had  to  laugh 
at  him  to  keep  herself  from  kissing  him  or 
crying  over  him. 

A  few  days  later  they  had  tea  at  Giacosa 
— upstairs,  where  a  string  quartet  lent  dis- 
cretion to  an  intimate  conversation. 

"What  was  that,"  asked  Toddy,  spoiling 
a  tender  look  by  biting  into  a  cream  puff, 
"about  the  duck?' 

"The  duck'?" 

"That  is  to  say,  about  the  egg*?" 

"The  egg.  Toddy?" 
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"Quite.  You  made  some  sort  of  comment 
about  my  looking  like  an  egg,  if  you  see  what 
I  mean/' 

"Ok!  No,  I  said  you  were  a  good  egg, 
Toddy." 

"What,  exactly,  did  you  mean  by  that*?" 
inquired  Toddy,  ingurgitating  another  cream 
puff. 

"I  meant  that  you  are  just  a  perfect  dear. 
Toddy." 

Toddy  gasped  and  sat  rigidly  up  in  his 
seat.  Only  his  Adam's  apple  bobbed  for- 
ward to  make  way  for  the  passing  puff,  and 
fell  back  into  its  usual  place  when  that  deli- 
cacy was  in  a  position  to  be  digested.  He 
watched  her  with  startled,  unhappy  eyes. 
"You  know,  Meg," — he  spoke  with  diffi- 
culty,— "you  know  I — you're  a  most  awfully 
decent  sort." 

Peggy  laughed  with  a  sob  in  her  throat. 
Then  she  reached  across  the  little  table  and 
covered  Toddy's  trembling  hand  with  both 
of  hers.  "I  love  you  too,  Toddy,  you  fool  I" 
she  said. 

Then  with  a  sweeping  irresistible  impulse, 
it  became  necessary,   it  became   inevitable, 
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that  Toddy  make  a  clean  breast  of  himself 
and  his  mess  in  England  and  his  affair  with 
Ilaria  to  this  girl.  So,  abruptly,  with  the 
crude  and  explicit  realism  of  a  man  unskilled 
in  speech,  sparing  nothing,  veiling  nothing, 
he  showed  himself  to  Peggy  as  he  really  was. 
Peggy  listened  quietly.  At  first  she  resented 
Toddy's  bald  narrative.  This  was  not  the 
first  time  that  amorous  young  men,  wearing 
a  false  face  of  penitence  or  shame,  had 
boasted  to  her  of  their  various  affairs.  But 
Toddy  was  different  in  that  his  suffering 
was  obviously  genuine.  His  hands  were 
clenched,  and  his  forehead  glistened  with 
trickling  sweat.  So  Peggy  listened  quietly, 
and  as  she  listened,  the  golden  freckles  stood 
out  clearer  and  clearer  upon  the  increasing 
cream  pallor  of  her  face. 

When  the  last  spade  had  been  explicitly 
named  and  Toddy  had  fallen  into  a  mis- 
erable silence,  she  said:  "But  why  did  you 
tell  me  all  that,  Toddy?" 

Toddy  dabbed  at  his  forehead  with  a 
mauve  bandanna.  "You're  such  a  fright- 
fully decent  sort,  you  know,"  he  answered. 
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"That  was  very  brave  of  you,  Toddy  dear, 
and  very  honest,"  said  Peggy,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  tenderness  in  her  eyes  was 
changed  to  adoration. 

"But  I'm  not  brave,  you  know.  I'm  a 
beastly  rotter,"  Toddy  was  saying.  .  .   . 

Earlier  that  afternoon  Ilaria  found  herself 
solitary  at  the  place  where  she  had  told 
Toddy  to  meet  her.  Her  typically  primi- 
tive impulse  was  to  go  at  once  and  fetch  him. 
And  since  Ilaria  was  a  woman  who  rarely 
had  an  impulse  without  translating  it  into 
action,  she  set  out  immediately  in  search  of 
him.  As  she  nosed  from  cafe  to  cafe  (one 
would  expect  to  find  Toddy  lurking  in  a 
cafe),  her  mind  was  black  with  premoni- 
tions of  his  infidelity.  And  when,  upon  en- 
tering the  upstairs  tea-room  at  Giacosa,  she 
saw  her  premonitions  fulfilled,  and  Toddy 
caressing  the  outstretched  hand  of  a  skinny 
little  foreign  girl,  she  was  filled  with  a  sav- 
age delight  that  her  intuition  had  been  cor- 
rect and  her  proposed  course  of  action 
justified. 

For  a  moment  Ilaria  stood  in  the  door- 
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way,  gloatingly  at  gaze,  like  a  beast  of  prey 
that  has  satisfactorily  cornered  its  luncheon. 
The  pupils  of  her  eyes  contracted.  Her  nos- 
trils spread  fanwise  as  though  to  encounter 
some  delicious  odor.  With  a  slow,  dreadful 
surge,  her  shoulders  mounted  up  until  they 
joggled  the  coral  pendants  in  her  ears.  Her 
lovely  flame-white  hands  were  galvanized 
into  rigid  talons.  So,  having  adjusted  mind 
and  body  for  a  thoroughly  effective  entrance, 
Ilaria  advanced  into  the  room  with  a  sinu- 
ous pantherlike  tread. 

Not  until  her  face  was  within  ten  centi- 
meters of  Toddy's  did  she  speak. 

"Sol"  she  hissed.  "I  have  found  you — 
here  I" 

Toddy's  flesh-tints  immediately  became 
those  of  an  El  Greco  corpse.  Only  the  great 
traditions  of  his  race  forced  him  into  speech. 

"For  God's  sake,  Ilaria,"  he  said,  "let's 
not  make  a  scene  I" 

"A  scene  I"  cried  Ilaria,  flinging  her  hands 
above  her  head.  "Oh,  heavens  I  A  scene! 
When  my  heart  is  broken,  when  I  am  be- 
trayed— by  you  I  By  you,  whom  I  love! 
You  say  to  me,  let  us  not  have  a  scene! 
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What  is  a  scene  to  me?  I  am  a  woman — 
desperate  F' 

Up  to  this  point  Peggy  had  listened  with 
mild  astonishment,  but  here  she  glanced 
across  the  table  at  Toddy  and  smiled. 

"So  this  is  her!"  she  giggled. 

Toddy  was  frantic  with  the  unusual  neces- 
sity of  rapid  thought. 

"Really,  Meg,"  he  began.  Then:  "Oh, 
Ilaria,  can't  you  hold  your  tongue  a  bit? 
— Really,  Meg,  I  can't  tell  you  how  ex- 
tremely soTvy " 

"Don't  interrupt  her.  Toddy,"  said  Peggy, 
still  giggling.  "She's  a  movie.  She's  a 
screafuF^ 

Ilaria  turned  upon  her  like  a  pythoness. 
"A  scream?"  The  music  had  stopped,  but 
Ilaria  hissed  on.  One  by  one  the  tea-drink- 
ers gave  her  their  undivided  attention.  "A 
scream?  Not  yet.  There  shall  be  no 
screaming  yet.  But  you,  young  girl,  it  is 
best  you  should  go  while  there  is  time.  You 
are  too  young  to  see  what  may  occur  to  this 
— this  onion  r  She  meant  Toddy.  "Go. 
Go  now  before  it  shall  be  too  late."  Ilaria 
stood  erect,  with  one  rounded  arm  pointing 
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at  the  door.  The  tea-drinkers  stared  with 
goggled  eyes,  waiting  for  the  garter-knife — 
for  anything. 

For  a  space  of  several  seconds  Peggy 
smiled  trustfully  into  Ilaria's  face.  Then, 
inhaling  slowly,  she  lifted  her  impudent  chin, 
and  pointed  her  impertinent  nose  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  with  piercing  intensity  screamed, 
''Miowl'^  .  .  .  Amid  the  ensuing  clatter  of 
dropped  teacups,  she  said  gently:  "Come 
along,  Toddy."  She  rose,  taking  Toddy's 
arm.  Then  she  winked  knowingly  at  Ilaria. 
"Us  women!  Oh,  me!"  she  remarked,  and 
thereupon  she  led  Toddy  away. 

Blind  with  admiration,  Toddy  stumbled 
downstairs  after  her. 

"Oh,  I  say,"  he  observed,  "you  have  tact! 
Fancy  calling  Ilaria  a  cinema!  .  .  ." 

"Aunt  Salome,  you  remember  the  English- 
man I  had  to  tea*?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  my  dear.  He  dipped  his 
cake  into  his  cup." 

"Perfect  fool,  wasn't  he.  Auntie?  He's 
the  one  I'm  going  to  marry." 

"Margaret !     Don't  torment  me !" 

"No  kidding,  I  am,  Aunt  Sal." 
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"But  my  dear  child!  You  know  nothing 
whatever  about  him.  He  may  be  a  perfect 
good-for-nothing,  for  all  you  know.  He 
may  be  one  of  those  dreadful  English  re- 
mittance men,  for  all  you  know.  I  simply 
will  not  allow  you  to  be  so  wildly  indiscreet. 
.  .  .  I'm  not  even  sure  you  were  properly 
introduced." 

"We  weren't.  I  had  to  pick  him  up.  I'm 
a  good  picker,  though,  because  he's  going 
to  be  a  duke  or  something  when  his  father 
passes  on." 

"Well,  my  dear,  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  every 
happiness,"  sighed  Aunt  Salome.  "I  must 
write  your  mamma." 

Aunt  Salome  was  persuaded  to  postpone 
her  departure  for  Paris  indefinitely,  so  that 
Peggy  and  Toddy  were  free  to  spend  to- 
gether all  the  time  they  could  possibly  steal 
from  his  duties  at  the  shop.  They  tasted  the 
meager  entertainment  the  city  afforded,  and 
found  it  pleasant  for  the  spice  of  the  ever- 
imminent  and  sometimes  visible  Ilaria. 
They  made  trips  into  the  surrounding  coun- 
try: to  Settignano,  the  home  town  of 
Michelangelo    and    other    stonecutters;    to 
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that  blue-cloud  Fiesole,  where  they  lunched 
on  a  restaurant  terrace  in  the  sun,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  Arno,  silver  and  insignificant 
in  its  wide  valley,  and  the  hazy  blue  domes 
of  Florence.  Sometimes  at  night  they  wan- 
dered through  the  mysterious  streets,  and  the 
menace  of  the  dark  was  sweet  to  them,  and 
full  of  careless-hearted  courage  because 
Peggy's  hand  lay  confidently  in  the  crook 
of  Toddy's  elbow  just  below  the  rolling  ani- 
mation of  his  biceps.  So  they  would  wander 
for  hours,  loquacious  and  venturesome,  stop- 
ping only  for  fatigue  or  for  an  enchanted 
kiss  in  the  shadow  of  a  wall.  Peggy  would 
stand  gallantly  erect  when  Toddy  kissed  her, 
serious-eyed,  with  her  hands  palm-pressed 
against  his  chest.  "Not  like  Ilaria,"  he 
thought.  Kissing  Ilaria  had  been  a  more 
intricate  process,  reminiscent  of  a  crowded 
bus.  He  thanked  God  he  was  done  with 
Ilaria. 

On  such  a  night  they  walked  through  the 
heart  of  the  town.  Toddy  carried  Peggy's 
cloak,  for  it  was  April  in  the  Arno  valley, 
and  the  city  air  was  warm  with  perfume 
from  the  hills.     Her  arms  were  silver  slips 
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in  the  darkness,  and  under  the  street-lamps 
her  shoulders  caught  reflections  that  gleamed 
also  with  the  thin  dazzlement  of  silver.  Her 
hair  was  a  cloud  of  shadow. 

They  walked  across  an  empty  square,  past 
a  colossal  statue  of  Dante,  past  the  row  of 
peaked  shadows  which  fill  the  loggia  of  Santa 
Croce — into  the  Via  dei  Malcontenti,  the 
Street  of  the  Malcontents.  A  straight,  evil 
street:  Even  by  day  it  lies  empty  between 
high  walls  and  blank  high  buildings,  intently 
silent,  like  a  blind  man  listening.  At  night 
it  is  a  tremendous  trough  of  darkness,  utterly 
still  under  the  stagnant  weight  of  evil  which 
fills  it  up  like  dead  water.  .  .  .  Down  the 
Street  of  the  Malcontents,  Peggy  and  Toddy 
wandered  happily  together. 

Peggy  laughed  nervously  as  she  spoke. 
"You  know,  Toddy,  I'm  a  little  afraid  of 
this  street." 

"No  need  to  be,"  said  Toddy.  "It's  not 
half  as  risky  as  the  little  crooked  ones  over 
the  river." 

"Just  the  same,  I'd  be  scared  here  alone," 
she  said.  "If  there  were  only  some  sound 
besides  our  feet  on  the  pavement  I" 
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Then  like  a  ripple  upon  the  black  waters 
of  stillness,  as  if  in  answer  to  her  words, 
sound  came,  music — music  muffled  and  un- 
easily shrill,  deadly  and  menacing  in  its  ca- 
dence of  joy.  In  this  blank  street  there  was 
no  discoverable  source  for  any  music.  It 
seemed  to  throb  in  the  pavement,  to  trickle 
like  stone-sweat  down  the  walls  of  the  flank- 
ing buildings.  It  quivered  even  in  the  body 
of  the  stillness  that  lay  like  a  tarn  over  the 
long  street.  .  .  . 

For  a  while  they  walked  in  silence,  with 
vague  fear  breathing  coldly  between  their 
shoulders. 

Then,  suddenly  and  discordantly,  they 
laughed  together  for  relief.  Here  was  an 
open  door  and  a  vestibule  with  a  small  light 
burning,  a  stair.  They  could  hear  voices 
and  the  sound  of  dancing  feet,  and  the  clear, 
cheap  music  of  a  mechanical  piano. 

"Toddy  I  It's  a  dance  I  Let's  go  in.  I'm 
crazy  to  dance  with  you.     I  never  have." 

"Oh,  but  I  say  I"  Toddy  remonstrated. 
"It  doesn't  seem  to  be  the  sort  of  place  one 
brings  a  lady  this  time  of  night." 

"Don't  be  stupid.  Toddy.     I  love  dives. 
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I've  been  in  any  number  of  them,  and  I'm 
still  alive." 

"But,  Meg,"  he  protested,  "this  isn't  the 
sort  of  place  one  goes." 

"Why,  Toddy,  I  think  you're  afraid! 
Please  don't  be  silly.  Take  me  in  just  for 
a  minute." 

"Quite,"  said  Toddy  coldly.  They  en- 
tered the  narrow  vestibule,  and  climbed  the 
narrow  stair. 

It  was  a  large,  windowless  room,  crowded 
with  slowly  dancing  couples.  Upholstered 
benches  ran  along  the  walls,  with  small 
wooden  tables  in  front  of  them.  From  the 
high  ceiling  hung  a  single  electric  lamp, 
draped  like  a  blowzy  street-walker  in  brightly 
colored  scarfs,  nebulous  now  in  gossamers  of 
tobacco-smoke.  There  was  swirling  motion 
and  violent  noise  and  a  close  smell. 

As  Toddy  and  Peggy  stood  in  the  door- 
way, the  player-piano  in  the  corner  clanged 
to  the  end  of  an  Argentine  tango,  and  the 
dancers  drifted  back  to  the  tables  and  the 
waiting  drinks,  A  crowd  of  some  fifty  peo- 
ple I  The  women,  flagrant  and  fleshily 
squat,  swarthy  even  with  dyed  gold  hair, 
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were  obviously,  almost  virulently  seductive 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind.  The  men, 
some  nondescript  Florentines,  some  slender 
officers  in  gray  or  blue,  were  all  cut  from 
an  identical  pattern:  drink-flushed  faces  and 
burlesque  black  mustachios,  and  melting 
brown  eyes  which  shone  and  shifted  from 
woman  to  woman. 

Toddy  and  Peggy  found  a  table  near  the 
piano.  "Oh,  I  love  it  I"  she  exclaimed  when 
they  were  seated.     "It's  so  perfectly  lowF* 

The  piano  began  again,  and  the  couples 
rose  and  hurried  out  upon  the  floor,  to  grip 
and  shuffle  in  time  to  another  rhythm  from 
the  Argentine. 

"You  seem,"  said  Toddy  sulkily,  "to  en- 
joy this  sort  of  thing." 

"Oh,  I  do  I"  she  answered  excitedly.  "I 
love  it  I"  It  was  uncomfortable,  though,  the 
way  the  officer  at  a  table  diagonally  oppo- 
site kept  staring.  He  was  a  short,  stockily 
built  man  with  a  ruddy  face  and  Tuscan 
blue  eyes  with  which  he  leered  and  smiled 
across  the  room  at  her.  Peggy  was  used  to 
the  insolent  stare  of  the  Italian  gentleman, 
but  this  man  was  different.     "It's  just  the 
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ordinary  stare,"  she  told  herself,  trying  to 
ignore  him.  But — he  was  signaling  to  her, 
making  odd  gestures  with  his  hands  and 
mouth,  as  though  with  a  meaning  she  could 
not  understand.  Under  the  nervous  strain 
of  his  attention,  her  hands  began  to  perspire 
coldly. 

"Let's  dance.  Toddy,  and  then  go,"  she 
said. 

They  went  out  upon  the  floor  and  danced 
very  badly  together,  because  Peggy  had  no 
thought  but  to  get  away.  Her  mind  was 
confused  with  a  nervous  panic.  The  music 
languished  on  interminably.  She  was  dizzy 
with  the  whirl  of  people  around  her,  and  the 
heavy  whirling  air.  On,  on  thrummed  the 
music,  as  though  it  must  go  on  forever.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  with  a  clangorous  crescendo  of 
staccato  chords,  it  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
piano  wheezed  and  whirred  into  silence. 

"Get  my  cloak,  Toddy,"  said  Peggy 
breathlessly,  "and  we'll  go."  Their  table 
was  diagonally  across  the  room  from  where 
they  stood. 

"Right-ol" 

''Bellina!''  said  a  caressing  voice  behind 
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her.  Then  a  warm  hand  fell  soft  on  her  bare 
shoulder,  and  passed  lingeringly  down  the 
length  of  her  bare  arm. 

"Toddy I    nt—ht  touched mtV' 

Toddy  went  pale  as  cheese,  but  no  one 
could  have  denied  that  he  acted  very  well. 
He  turned  and  looked  long  and  carefully  at 
the  blue-eyed  Italian. 

"I  shall  remember  your  face,  sir,"  said 
Toddy.  Then  he  turned  to  Peggy.  "Now, 
Meg,  first  of  all  I  must  get  you  home.  Come 
along,  my  dear." 

They  walked  in  silence  back  along  the 
Street  of  the  Malcontents.  Peggy  cried  as 
she  clung  to  Toddy's  arm  with  both  her 
hands  tight  just  below  his  rolling  biceps. 
"I'm  sorry.  Toddy."  Her  voice  was  young 
and  frightened.  "I'm  sorry  I  made  you  go 
in  there.  Toddy." 

"Quite  all  right,"  said  Toddy  coldly. 

"Be  careful.  Toddy,  won't  you^" 

Toddy  laughed. 

Toddy  knew  what  he  must  do,  and  he 
set  about  doing  it  with  no  loss  of  time.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  next  day  at  the  cocktail 
hour  that  he  found  his  man  having  a  Cinzano 
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with  some  of  his  military  friends  in  the 
smartest  of  the  three  smart  restaurants  in 
the  Via  Tournabuoni.  The  stocky  blue-eyed 
officer  was  laughing  at  some  Italian  joke 
when  Toddy  Harrinton  strode  up  to  him. 

*'You  rotten  bounder  I"  remarked  Toddy. 

The  officer  recognized  Toddy  at  once.  He 
rose  with  a  conciliatory  smile,  and  began  to 
struggle  with  English. 

"I  must  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  for  lasta 
night,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  lasta  night  I  have 
too  much  to  drink.  I  cannot  know  you  are 
with  a  lady.  A  lady  does  not  come  to  such  a 
place.  I  have  not  understand  what  she  is. 
But  I  am  so  very  sorry." 

The  Italian  stood  smiling  with  blue  eyes 
and  white  teeth,  evidently  waiting  for  a  con- 
ventionally courteous  reply.  But  Toddy 
glowered. 

"You  cad!" 

"Cadda?"  repeated  the  officer.  "I  do  not 
understand  that  cadda." 

"It  means,"  shouted  Toddy,  "that  you  are 
a  dirty  little  beast  I"  His  shout  centered  the 
attention  of  the  entire  restaurant  upon  him- 
self and  the  officer. 
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Then  the  little  Italian  behaved  in  a  way 
that  was  unsatisfactory  and  disturbing  to 
Toddy.  His  eyebrows  went  up  in  an  ex- 
pression of  amused  regret.  He  shrugged. 
"I  am  so  sorry  you  feel  theesa  way."  He 
drew  out  his  wallet.  "Here,"  he  said  with 
a  stiff  bow,  **is  my  carda.  The  friends  will 
arrange." 

"I  was  expecting  this  I"  cried  Toddy 
breathlessly.  "You  think  you  will  be  safe 
because  you're  an  officer  and  know  how  to 
fence  when  I  don't  I" 

"If  you  will  prefer  more  the  pistol?"  sug- 
gested the  Italian  courteously. 

Then  Toddy  began  to  shout.  As  he 
shouted,  he  grew  deadly  pale.  His  voice 
slipped  into  a  half-hysterical  falsetto.  "Pis- 
tol I"  he  screamed.  "I'll  jolly  well  not  soil 
my  hands  fighting  a  cad  like  you  with  any- 
tiling!  What  you  deserve  is  a  damned  sound 
thrashing.    And  what  you  deserve " 

The  officer  shifted  the  hilt  of  his  saber 
into  a  more  convenient  position.  "If  you 
are  vulgar  with  the  blows,"  he  said,  "I  must 
employ  my  sword  for  defense."  He  paused 
waiting,  but  Toddy  stood  quite  still.    "Until 
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our  appointment,  then,  sair,"  said  the  officer, 
bowing  again  and  turning  his  back. 

Toddy  muttered  and  moved  his  hands 
aimlessly.  He  looked  around  the  ring  of 
faces  which  surrounded  him,  eager,  hostile 
and  amused  faces.  Then  he  tried  to  laugh. 
"A  duel  I"  he  said.  "What  a  rot  I  Thinks 
he  can  frighten  me.  .  .  .  Look  here,"  he 
said  to  the  crowd  plaintively,  'T  don't  know 
anything  about  duels !"    Some  one  laughed. 

Toddy  turned  hesitatingly  toward  the 
door.  "Fellow  wants  a  thrashing  I"  he  re- 
peated. Then,  followed  by  a  hundred  eyes, 
he  wandered  aimlessly  out  into  the  street. 
"Duel  I"  he  muttered,  trying  to  laugh  again. 
"The  bounder  wants  a  thrashing  I"  .  .  . 

"Here's  your  letter  at  last,"  said  Aunt 
Salome  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day. 
"I'm  so  glad  it's  come.  It  isn't  natural  for 
young  girls  to  be  worrying.  .  .  .  Heavens, 
what  odd  writing  your  young  man  has !  It's 
like  snakes.  No,  it's  more  like  telegraph 
poles — with  wires." 

Peggy  ripped  the  envelope  jaggedly  open 
with  her  forefinger.  She  frowned  at  the 
two  inclosures,  with  eyes  that  were  darker 
than  ordinary  in  her  pale  face. 
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"Damn  I"  said  Peggy  after  a  moment's 
puzzlement.  "It's  in  Italian!"  Then  she 
glanced  at  the  signature  and  drew  a  sharp 
breath.  "Aunt  Sally,"  she  said,  "where's 
the  Italian  dictionary'?" 

Peggy  sat  down  at  her  desk  and  very  pa- 
tiently worked  the  things  out  with  pencil 
and  paper.    At  the  end  of  five  minutes  she 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  Aunt  Salome 
anxiously. 

"It's  a  note  and  a  newspaper  clipping. 
Just  a  minute  and  I'll  show  you." 

At  the  end  of  five  more  minutes,  she  had 
handed  Aunt  Salome  a  neat  transcription  in 
her  round,  careful  hand.  She  watched  while 
Aunt  Salome  read: 

T>ear  Signorina — 

I  enclose  for  your  entertainment  a  news' 
paper  cutting  which  I  imagine  you  will  re- 
gard  with  interest. 

Most  cordially^ 

Ilaria, 
The  Marchesa  Mortddella  da  Bologna. 
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And  the  clipping: 

J  desire  hereby  to  make  it  public  tHat  Mr, 
Todhunter  Harrinton  of  Florence,  having 
insulted  me,  and  having  been  challenged  by 
me,  has  refused  to  give  the  satisfaction  cus- 
tomary among  gentlemen. 

Raffaele  Banducchio,  Captain, 

th  Cavalry. 

"What  are  you  giggling  about,  Peggy?" 
said  Aunt  Salome.  "I'm  sure  I  can't  make 
head  or  tail  of  either." 

"I  was  just  thinking,"  Peggy  answered, 
"what  a  wonderful  time  we  are  going  to 
have  in  Paris."  Then  suddenly  she  pressed 
her  handkerchief  against  her  mouth  and  ran 
into  her  bedroom,  slamming  her  door  behind 
her. 

All  this  occurred  no  more  than  three  years 
ago. 

Nowadays,  on  entering  a  certain  shop  in 
Florence,  one  is  apt  to  be  waited  upon  by 
a  pleasant  and  rather  young  Englishman  in 
excellent  though  shabby  tweeds.  An  ob- 
servant person  will  notice  that  the  friendly 
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salesman  lacks  the  usual  amount  of  back  to 
his  head,  that  his  cropped  yellow  hair  is 
quite  gray  at  the  temples,  and  that  his  cheer- 
ful ruddy  face  has  been  bruised  and  mottled 
by  the  small  incessant  blows  of  dissipation. 
That  is  young  Toddy  Harrinton. 

At  the  noon  hour  one  may  see  him  leave 
the  shop  and  cross  the  pavement  to  a  little 
roadster  which  has  been  drawn  up  to  wait 
for  him  at  the  curb.  He  will  climb  in  sul- 
lenly and  be  driven  off  for  a  cocktail  by  the 
striking  dark  lady  whose  very  lovely  hands 
are  upon  the  wheel. 

In  this  manner  the  sight  of  Toddy  being 
driven  about  in  Ilaria's  little  car  has  become 
as  familiar  to  Florentines  as  the  square 
golden  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Signoria,  and 
the  story  of  his  frequently  foiled  attempts 
at  truantry  have  got  to  be  as  well  known  as 
the  circumstance  of  Mussolini's  rise  to  power. 
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VERY  well.  I  will  go  with  you,"  said 
the  woman. 

She  sat  leaning  against  his  knees  in  the 
twilight  pine  wood,  but  there  was  no  exul- 
tation in  her  face.  With  his  hands  he 
smoothed  her  short  taffy-golden  hair. 

"I  will  go  with  you,  Arthur,"  she  re- 
peated. 

The  man  sighed.  "I  hoped  you  would  at 
least  smile,"  he  murmured.  "I  have  pic- 
tured this  moment  very  often.  I  used  to 
imagine  how  you  would  look  up  at  last,  smil- 
ing— weeping  perhaps — and  tell  me  to  take 
you.    But  now  you  are  sorrowful,  my  dear." 

She  stared  far  off  among  the  pine  trunks, 
past  the  banded  twilight  to  the  vista's  end 
where  there  was  only  gloom. 

"I  am  a  mother,"  she  said  at  last. 

Some  sharp  emotion  contorted  his  face. 

A  thought  perhaps  of  that  other  man  whose 

thick  neck  and  terrible  lion's  head  had  come 

to  be  so  strangely  hateful  to  him.    The  other 
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man  whose  perpetually  clenched  hands  were 
like  a  lion's  pugs.  But  he  said  nothing. 
He  only  bent  above  the  woman  so  that  his 
breath  made  a  little  stir  among  the  silken 
strands  of  her  hair. 

She  laughed  very  softly.  "A  mother!** 
The  sound  of  her  voice  went  off  unhastily 
like  a  small  animal  among  the  trees.  "Well,** 
she  said,  "I  can  be  a  mother  again,  God 
knows.  .  .  .  But  this  thing,  can  I  find  it 
twice  in  a  single  lifetime,  Arthur?  I  am 
afraid  not  to  take  it  and  hold  it  now  that  I 
have  found  it.  I  have  wanted  it  so  long.  I 
have  always  wanted  love.'* 

He  answered  in  a  strangled  voice,  "Great 
love.'* 

"Gentle  love,  Arthur.  Passionate  kind- 
ness that  will  never  frighten  me,  that  will 
give  me  happiness  if  only  once  and  only  for 
a  little  while." 

"You  shall  have  that,  my  heart,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"Oh,  if  I  had  any  doubts!"  She  cried 
out  in  such  harsh  anguish  that  somewhere 
above  them  a  bird  was  startled.    It  flew  off 
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among  the  branches,  scattering  shrill  notes. 

"But  you  have  no  doubts,"  said  the  man 
persuasively.     "Surely  I  have  proved " 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I  know.  You  too 
will  be  throwing  many  things  away  .  .  . 
but  not  your  child." 

"H/j-  child  I"  the  man  said  fiercely.  ''His 
child!"     And  again  his  face  was  contorted. 

She  seemed  to  muse.  "His  child.  His 
child,  gotten  in  terror  and  despair.  Oh,  I 
was  captured  by  a  wood-demon  .  .  .  but 
my  child,  Arthur." 

"You  must  not  speak  of  it  I"  he  cried. 
Then  more  gently:  "Be  brave.  We  have 
each  other,  my  dear.  We  love  each  other. 
Since  that  afternoon  at  Forli  when  you  first 
realized  what  a  horror  it  was  to  go  back  to 
him  .  .  .  and  I  took  you  back." 

The  grove  was  silent.  All  around  them 
needles  pattered  down  upon  fallen  needles 
with  a  sound  like  feeble  rain. 

"If  I  could  be  sure  I"  she  said. 

The  man  moved  so  that  he  could  encircle 
her  slender  shoulders  with  his  arm.  "Look 
at  me,"  he  commanded  gravely,  and  when 
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she  raised  her  eyes  like  dark  pansies  under 
water:  "Dearest,  all  my  life  shall  be  given 
to  making  you  quite  sure." 

They  kissed  each  other  then  in  the  twi- 
light. But  presently  she  leaned  away  from 
him.  She  said,  "I  am  happy  now.  You 
have  brought  me  the  first  real  happiness  I 
have  ever  known.  The  sort  of  happiness  I 
thought  I  should  find  when  I  married  him." 
She  bent  her  head  and  whispered  childishly. 
"You  must  be  patient  with  me,  Arthur.  You 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  me  in  the  begin- 
ning. You  are  taking  a  haunted  woman,  my 
beloved.  I  shall  be  haunted  by  memories 
like  ghosts,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  for  me 
to  forget.  Even  when  I  love  you  most  I 
shall  remember  many  things,  and  I  shall  be 
afraid.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  a  little  afraid 
even  of  you.  For  I  shall  remember  how 
that  other  man  I  loved  changed,  how  his 
face  became  a  lion's  face  under  his  long  hair, 
how  his  musician's  hands  changed,  after  I 
met  you,  to  a  beast's  paws.  What  do  you 
suppose  was  the  meaning  of  that  change, 
Arthur?  You  say  that  he  was  always  so  and 
that    there    was  no    change,    but    I    could 
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swear  ...  If  I  should  ever  see  a  lion, 
Arthur!" 

From  a  distance  beyond  the  trees,  muffled 
but  loud,  came  a  long  blare  of  sound.  They 
were  rigid  through  a  cold-hearted  interval. 
At  last,  with  an  effort,  the  man  spoke. 
''Some  one  has  found  the  car  down  on  the 
road  and  is  blowing  the  horn  for  us.  Per- 
haps I  had  better  go  and  see.  .  .  ." 

She  gripped  his  arm  and  whispered, 
"No  I" 

They  sat  in  silence,  while  among  the  trees 
around  them  terrors  lurked  and  peeked.  At- 
tentively their  eyes  watched  the  way  they 
had  come. 

The  woman  began  whispering.  "He  will 
kill  us,  Arthur."  Then  she  became  silent, 
for  he  that  followed  them  appeared  sud- 
denly at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  pines. 
A  massive  figure  that  approached  heavily  on 
short  legs,  doubtful  as  a  hound  casting  for 
a  scent.  The  tawny-maned  head  swung  on 
the  great  shoulders  slowly  right  and  left, 
questing  among  the  trees.  The  huge  fists 
were  out  of  sight  now,  thrust  deep  into 
jacket  pockets. 
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Arthur  rose  quietly  to  his  feet  and  waited. 
"He  cannot  use  a  pistol  with  those  hands 
of  his,"  was  the  only  thought  in  his  mind. 
.  .  .  Suddenly  the  pursuer  caught  sight  of 
the  two  he  followed.  He  bounded  once 
upon  his  short  legs  as  though  to  begin  run- 
ning, but  when  the  others  made  no  attempt 
at  flight  he  fell  back  into  his  heavy  stride 
and  neared  slowly  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  still. 

"Arthur "  the  woman  began  tremu- 
lously. 

The  newcomer  paused  before  them,  tower- 
ing over  Arthur  like  a  crag.  At  last  he 
spoke  in  a  thunderous  shaken  voice  over 
which  he  seemed  to  have  but  slight  control. 
"You  silly  bunglers !  I  knew  all  along  what 
you  were  up  to.  It  was  not  even  hard  to 
follow  you.  You  would  choose  a  flashy  car." 
He  flexed  his  short  legs,  and  with  a  single 
motion  squatted  down  upon  the  pine  nee- 
dles. "Sit  down."  Arthur  seated  himself 
once  more  beside  the  woman. 

From  beneath  the  sandy  mane  of  hair  the 
newcomer's  golden,  ruthless  eyes  examined 
the  two  he  had  followed.    In  this  stern  inter- 
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lude  the  tense  lines  of  his  mouth  were  star- 
tlingly  suggestive  of  a  feline  muzzle.  At 
last  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  shook  and  rum- 
bled through  the  grove  with  ominous  reso- 
nance. 

"Now,"  he  said  slowly,  "what  are  we  to 
do?' 

Arthur  fought  for  his  voice.  "You  may 
do  as  you  like,  Grimm,"  he  said.  "What 
we  shall  do  ...  I  suppose  we  ought  to 
have  told  you  before,  but  now  is  not  too  late. 
Listen.  I  am  going  to  take  her  away  with 
me.  I  am  going  to  carry  her  off  where  she 
can  be  happy,  away  from  your  cruelty  and 
beastliness " 

The  man  he  had  called  Grimm  took  his 
hands  from  his  pockets  and  let  them  lie  in 
his  lap,  clenched  and  idle.  The  woman's 
eyes  fixed  on  them,  and  dilated.  To  her 
they  were  lion  feet  which  presently  would 
crush  her  lover  and  herself.  Arthur,  too, 
looked  at  the  hands,  knotted  and  rigid  as 
though  with  paralysis — "away  from  your 
horror  and  your  deformity,"  he  concluded. 

A  shadow  of  puzzlement  darkened  the 
golden  irises  of  Grimm's  eyes.     "I  am  not 
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cruel.  I  am  not  deformed,"  he  answered 
simply.     "You  are  a  fool,  Arthur." 

He  swung  his  shoulders  suddenly  toward 
his  wife.  "I  knew  that  you  were  over  lov- 
ing me,"  he  said.  "And  I  bore  that.  Be- 
fore I  met  you  my  heart  was  a  hungry  desert 
prowled  over  by  longing  like  a  beast.  I 
found  you  and  I  lost  you.  But  I  bore  even 
that  because  I  trusted  you.  I  never  honored 
you  so  much  as  when  I  knew  I  had  lost  you." 

He  paused,  and  in  the  silence  of  his  deep 
voice  the  wood  was  fearfully  still.  The 
woman  watched  him  with  fascinated  fright- 
ened eyes.     She  whispered,  "But  now  let  me 

go " 

The  lion  eyes  contemplated  far  distances. 
"I  did  not  think  you  would  leave  me,"  he 
said  at  last.      "I  thought  you  would  stay 

honorably  if  only  for  the  sake  of "     He 

paused,  and  Arthur  waited  coldly  in  horror 
for  a  word.  But  the  deep  voice  said  only 
"the  child"  at  last  very  softly,  and  con- 
tinued : 

"Even  the  child  did  not  hold  you.  So  I 
followed  you.  ...  If  I  had  been  an  ordi- 
nary man  I  suppose  I  would  have  let  you 
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go.  Or  if  I  had  followed  I  would  have  fol- 
lowed to  kill  you — both." 

Arthur  laughed  uncertainly.  The  woman 
watched  the  great  clenched  hands.  She  saw 
them  stir  lightly  as  a  boxer's,  as  though  in 
preparation  for  the  single  crashing  blow 
which  would  mean  death. 

Grimm's  voice  roared  suddenly  through 
the  grove.  "But  I  am  not  an  ordinary  man. 
I  am  a  musician.  I  am  a  slave  to  my  music, 
and  because  my  music  needs  you  I  have  come 
to  bring  you  home  with  me." 

She  began  whimpering  with  her  hands 
against  her  mouth.  "No.  No.  No.  Please. 
Please  I"  She  hated  his  music.  It  terrified 
her.  To  her  it  was  a  maddening  fear,  that 
out  of  his  giant's  bulk  and  fierce  energy  such 
sounds  should  come.  Shrill  tortured  music, 
as  unexpected  and  perverse  in  him  as  speech 
upon  the  lips  of  a  dog.  Or  else  frail  lovely 
melody,  poignant  and  womanish. 

He  was  speaking.  "So  you  will  come  back 
with  me.  My  music  needs  you  because  I 
need  you.  You  are  a  part  of  my  life  which 
for  my  art's  sake  must  not  be  broken  off. 
You  are  an  essential  habit  which  must  not 
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be  upset  .  .  .  just  as  the  way  I  hold  my 
hands  is  a  habit,  a  part  of  me.  .  .  ." 

Arthur  laughed  hoarsely.  "A habit!  The 
things  are  crippled!" 

Grimm  turned  his  grave  muzzle-like  face 
abstractedly  toward  the  laughter.  "A 
habit.  When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  cold  organ 
loft  I  would  hold  my  hands  so  to  keep  them 
warm  for  the  'Gloria.'  I  could  not  break 
that  habit  now  without  an  effort  which  would 
trouble  my  music."  His  voice  tumbled  into 
silence.  Once  more  the  rain  of  needles  was 
audible  among  the  trees. 

Grimm  rose  with  one  strong  motion. 
"Come,"  he  said.  The  woman  rose  with 
weary  obedience  and  followed  him.  Pres- 
ently Arthur  followed  also,  helpless,  hypno- 
tized. The  three  made  their  way  in  single 
file  out  through  the  fragrant  grove. 

As  the  woman  walked  slowly  before  him 
Arthur  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  to  tell  her 
he  loved  her.  But  he  was  strangely  dumb. 
He  noticed  that  her  shoulders  and  the  nape 
of  her  neck  were  pathetically  like  a  child's. 
She  walked  with  little  mincing  steps,  doc- 
ilely following  her  husband.    Sometimes  she 
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stumbled  on  her  high  heels.  Before  her 
Grimm's  great  bulk  stooped  and  plodded  be- 
tween the  trees.  His  clenched  fists  swung 
with  heavy  energy.  Arthur  looked  at  the 
long  tawny  hair  hanging  down  over  the  wide 
shoulders.  "If  he  turns,"  he  thought,  "he 
will  snarl  back  at  us  with  bare  wet  fangs. 
That  is  no  human  head.  .  .  .  He  walks  as 
he  does  because  there  are  round  lion  feet 
hidden  in  his  shoes.     And  those   clenched 

hands "     He  could  not  remember  ever 

having  seen  them  open.  But  surely  at  one 
time  or  another  he  must  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  man.  He  would  have  noticed  then 
if  they  had  been  strange.  But  after  further 
confused  meditation  he  muttered  to  himself 
with  conviction:  "Claws." 

The  car  stood  at  the  roadside  where  he 
had  left  it,  low  and  long  and  shining  in  the 
sun.  A  little  country  child  had  found  it 
there  and  was  walking  about  it,  timid  and 
curious.  A  very  young  child  that  had  not 
yet  learned  to  walk  very  well.  One  could 
not  tell  from  its  dresses  and  long  brownish 
hair  whether  it  was  a  boy  or  a  girl.  .  .  . 
The  child  was  unconscious  of  the  three  peo- 
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pie  approaching.  It  sang  softly  to  itself,  a 
vague  formless  song.  Arthur  heard  Grimm 
whistle  an  imitation  of  the  song,  and  then 
repeat  it  adding  a  note  or  two. 

"When  the  child  sees  him  it  will  scream 
and  run,"  Arthur  told  himself,  and  he  saw 
the  woman  also  brace  her  shoulders  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  sound. 

One  of  Grimm's  great  fists  poised  like  a 
club  over  the  child's  brown  head.  The  child 
looked  up  and  smiled.  The  huge  paw  de- 
scended slowly.  Arthur  gasped.  "If  he 
strikes  .  .  .  like  an  egg-shell  I"  Then  with 
horror,  as  though  he  had  seen  a  beast  per- 
form some  unimaginably  human  act,  he  saw 
Grimm's  long  musician's  fingers  flash  out 
white  and  gentle,  and  tousle  the  brown  curls. 
He  heard  the  child's  silver  laugh. 

Grimm  stood  beside  the  car,  holding  the 
door  open  for  the  woman.  "Get  in,  my 
dear,"  he  said.  Then  he  turned  his  topaz 
eyes  upon  Arthur.  "If  you  will  drive  my 
wife  and  myself  home,  we  shall  be  grateful," 
he  said. 
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THE  Emperor  of  China  was  not  espe- 
cially vain  as  emperors  go.  And  if,  at 
the  moment  when  this  tale  discovers  him, 
he  appeared  just  a  trifle  self-satisfied,  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  of  admitting  that 
for  him  self-satisfaction  was  a  highly  un- 
usual state,  brought  about  in  this  instance 
by  a  circumstance  so  extraordinary  as  to  be 
unique  even  in  the  experience  of  a  Chinese 
emperor.  That  very  morning  the  eminent 
and  scholarly  Twing  family,  whose  office  it 
is  to  take  a  census  of  the  Chinese  nation  once 
every  hundred  years,  had  called  upon  him  in 
force  to  present  its  centenary  report. 

The  Emperor  was  pacing  now  in  some  ex- 
citement back  and  forth  along  the  shaded 
blue  tiles  of  the  terrace  above  the  lily  garden. 
He  still  held  the  report  in  his  hand,  and  as 
he  paced  he  considered  it  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view.  Whenever  a  new  aspect 
struck  him  he  commented  upon  it  to  Yo-Ho, 
his  favorite  wife.  Presently,  for  perhaps  the 
83 
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fortieth  time  that  morning,  he  paused  and 
faced  about  to  where  Yo-Ho  sat  in  the  shade, 
still  and  brilliant-colored  as  a  little  hen 
pheasant  in  a  covert.  "Ten  digits  I"  the 
Emperor  exclaimed,  checking  them  off  with 
his  imperial  thumb-nail.  "Ten  digits, 
Yo-Ho  I  What  do  you  think  of  tliat^ 
Yo-Ho?' 

Daintily  Yo-Ho  stifled  a  yawn.  She  con- 
sidered there  had  been  quite  enough  census- 
talk  for  one  morning.  She  would  have 
preferred  talking  about  the  silver  and  lemon- 
colored  lilies  below  the  terrace,  for  that  in- 
evitably would  have  led  the  ever-courteous 
Emperor  round  to  talking  about  her.  Be- 
sides, she  was  a  woman,  and  discerned  noth- 
ing either  interesting  or  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  other  women  had  been  so  deter- 
minedly prolific  during  the  past  century. 
However  she  did  her  best  to  seem  enthusias- 
tic.    "My  dearl''  she  said.     "Not  reallyT 

The  Emperor  drew  himself  up,  looking 
imposing  and  not  a  little  rotund.  "Sup- 
pose," he  said,  "I  should  cause  all  the  men 
of  China  to  draw  their  swords  at  once.  Glo- 
rious!    What  a  flickering  forest  they  would 
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make!     Splendid!     Splendid  idea,  eh,  Yo- 

''Splendid,"  Yo-Ho  answered  wearily,  so 
wearily  that  the  Emperor  looked  nettled. 
Now  in  China  it  is  so  unhygienic  for  wives 
when  emperors  look  nettled  that  had  Yo-Ho 
been  a  mere  everyday  wife,  one  of  forty  or 
fifty,  this  tale  would  end  here  with  spectacu- 
lar abruptness.  Far  from  being  an  ordinary 
wife,  however,  Yo-Ho  was  an  extraordinar- 
ily favorite  one.  She  had  achieved  her  pre- 
carious position  by  subtlety  of  intelligence, 
and  was  used  to  retaining  it  by  nimbleness  of 
wit.  She  met  the  emergency  without  ap- 
parent effort. 

"Splendid!"  she  repeated,  this  time  in  a 
tone  of  passionate  interest.  "And  suppose 
too  that  all  your  people — ^not  simply  the 
men,  but  the  women  and  children  as  well — • 
suppose  they  were  all  to  shout  at  once !  Ten 
whole  digits  of  them!"  Psychology,  not 
mathematics,  was  Yo-Ho's  forte.  "What  a 
perfectly  beautifully  ghastly  noise  they 
would  make!" 

The  Emperor's  mouth  gaped.  His  eyes 
bulged.     The  census  report  fluttered  down 
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upon  the  tiles.  "Yo-Ho,"  he  said  "you  are 
— superb  I  Your  intellect — to  coin  a  phrase 
— is  comparable  only  to  your  flower-like 
beauty  I" 

Yo-Ho  reflected  that  such  enthusiasm 
might  very  easily  lead  to  something  rather 
smart  in  embroidered  trousers  or  pearl  head- 
dresses. She  proceeded:  "Would  not  the 
earth  quake  with  the  sound?" 

"Yes,  and  would  the  thunder  of  it  not 
cause  tempests  and  hurricanes'?"  said  the 
Emperor. 

"Yes,  and  would  not  cities  be  overthrown 
and  forests  uprooted  *?"  said  Yo-Ho. 

"Yes,  and  would  tornadoes  and  simooms 
and  whirlwinds  and  tidal  waves  and  cyclones 
not  ravage  the  shores?"  said  the  Emperor. 

"Yes,  and  would  not  mountains  topple 
headlong  into  the  plains?"  said  Yo-Ho. 

"Yes,  and  would  there  not  be  innumer- 
able other  disasters,  cataclysms,  misfortunes 
and  holocausts,  such  as  floods,  thunders, 
lightnings,  massacres,  droughts,  riots,  fam- 
ines, rebellions,  conflagrations,  insurrections, 
heresies,  strikes,  shipwrecks  and  volcanoes? 
Would,  in  short,  all  of  China  not  be  entirely 
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laid  waste  in  the  space  of  four  seconds?" 
said  the  Emperor. 

"Yes,  and  consequently  would  not  your 
magnificence,  if  possible,  be  aggrandized?" 
said  Yo-Ho. 

"Yes,  and  was  I  not  exceedingly  clever  to 
have  thought  of  it?"  said  the  Emperor. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Yo-Ho,  with  a  smile 
peculiar  to  married  women  the  world  over. 

The  Emperor  prided  himself  upon  being 
a  man  of  action.  ''Do  noble  things,"  he 
used  to  say,  "not  dream  them  all  day  long!" 
So  he  paced  again  for  some  moments,  look- 
ing so  grand  and  flushed  and  happy  that 
Yo-Ho  said  to  herself,  "What  a  boy  it  is  I" 
Presently  the  Emperor  stopped  short  with 
his  eyes  positively  popping  from  excitement. 

"They — they  shall  shout  I"  he  cried. 
"They  shall  shout  all  together  and  at  the 
tops  of  their  voices.  They  shall  shout,  'Long 
Live  His  Placid  Sublimity,  The  Emperor  of 
China!'  They  shall  shout  next  Tuesday 
morning!" 

And  so,  on  the  following  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  Emperor  went  with  Yo-Ho  and  a 
few  select  courtiers  to  the  top  of  a  high  bare 
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plateau,  where  he  might  hear  the  shout  and 
still  be  comparatively  out  of  the  way  of  sand- 
storms, waterspouts  and  falling  palaces. 

The  Emperor  addressed  his  vizier.  "Ping- 
Pong,"  he  said,  "is  all  arranged  as  I  di- 
rected?" 

"Entirely,  your  Sublimity,"  Ping-Pong 
replied  with  a  profound  obeisance.  "At 
twelve  noon  precisely  all  your  Sublimity's 
subjects  will  shout.  They  will  shout,  'Long 
live  His  Placid  Sublimity,  The  Emperor  of 
China.'  In  every  town  a  court  mathemati- 
cian has  been  appointed  to  correct  local  time 
to  the  Imperial  Placid  time  of  Peking,  so 
that  your  people  may  all  shout  at  once. 
Moreover  a  sufficient  company  of  Imperial 
executioners  has  been  stationed  in  every  town 
so  that  all  your  people  shall  without  a  doubt 
and  indeed  shout." 

"Good,  Ping-Pong,"  said  the  Emperor. 
"Very  good."  And  he  summoned  the  Im- 
perial manicurist  to  pare  his  nails  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  put  his  fingers  in  his  ears 
when  his  people  shouted. 

The  Emperor  glanced  at  the  hour-glass. 
The  sand  was  nearly  gone  from  the  top  of 
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it.  He  began  feeling  a  little  apprehensive. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  indiscreet.  This  pla- 
teau was  open  to  all  the  gales  of  Asia.  No 
friendly  mountain  range  interposed  between 
himself  and  the  vocal  cords  of  his  loyal  sub- 
jects. However,  it  would  never  do  to  look 
scared.  Besides,  it  was  too  late  to  call  the 
thing  oif  now,  and  anyway  he  was  curious. 

The  sand  diminished  rapidly.  The  Em- 
peror set  his  teeth.  He  held  his  fingers 
poised  ready  at  his  ears.  He  braced  his  feet 
and  hunched  his  shoulders.  .  .  .  Once  he 
looked  out  over  the  fair  Chinese  valley  be- 
low him,  all  rich  pasture-lands  and  bright 
birds  wheeling  in  the  sunlight.  Perhaps,  he 
thought  wistfully,  he  was  seeing  this  for  the 
last  time.  Ten  digits  I  .  .  .  The  final  grain 
slipped  through  the  narrow  neck  of  the  hour- 
glass. 

High  and  thin  and  very  clear  came  up  the 
voice  of  a  shepherd  boy  from  the  slope  far 
below:  "Long  live  His  Placid  Sublimity, 
The  Yemperer  a  China  I" 

Birds  still  wheeled  in  the  sunlight.  Down 
in  the  valley  a  sheep  bleated.  A  bee  droned 
heavily  past  the  Emperor's  ear,  circled  his 
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head,  and  sped  away  into  the  bright  air. 
His  buzz  grew  thinner  and  thinner  like  a 
single  note  plucked  from  a  stringed  instru- 
ment— and  faded.  .  .  .  Suddenly  one  of 
the  courtiers  guffawed.  Then  the  whole 
court  burst  into  roars  of  uncontrollable 
laughter.  The  Emperor's  face  was  red.  He 
pointed  one  finger  at  the  trembling  Yo-Ho. 
"I  told  you,  Yo-Ho,  just  how  it  would  be," 
he  said. 
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1TELL  you  strange  things  have  happened 
in  New  England  within  the  memory  of 
living  people.  Witchcraft,  especially  in  cer- 
tain of  its  madly  animal  aspects,  seems 
still  to  have  a  fascination  for  Puritan  minds. 
There  was  a  case  only  a  few  years  before  the 
war  in  a  little  backwater  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, where  a  pair  of  spinster  school-teach- 
ers were  caught  actually  trying  to  have  a 
Sabbath — amber,  tansy  tea,  black  goat,  and 
all.  Probably  such  outbreaks  are  directly 
related  to  the  madness  which  riddles  New 
England  solitudes.  As  an  instance  of  this, 
Dr.  Jannice  of  Jericho  told  me  a  tale  of 
something  which  occurred  not  long  after  the 
Civil  War  when  he  was  a  much  younger  man. 
The  Hatt  farm  covered  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred acres  of  hilltop  between  Jericho  and 
Hinton.  It  was  a  good  farm,  acquired  in 
Revolutionary  times,  and  handed  down  in- 
tact from  father  to  son  ever  since.  The 
Hatts  had  always  been  excellent  farmers, 
91 
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hard  workers,  close-fisted  and  silent,  men  of 
strong  religious  leanings  and  stronger  pas- 
sions, dark  men.  Their  faces  were  records 
of  the  heats  and  colds  and  thunder-storms 
they  lived  among  the  year  round  on  their 
hilltop.  At  the  time  of  this  story,  Gerould 
Hatt  ran  the  farm,  a  man  as  honest  and 
industrious  and  unsympathetic  as  any  of  his 
ancestors. 

An  elm  tree  grew  at  the  highest  point  on 
the  Hatt  land.  It  was  visible  for  miles 
around  against  the  sky.  But  it  was  not  one 
of  those  lovely  fountain-shaped  trees  which 
bless  New  England  landscapes  like  guardian 
spirits.  It  was  an  ugly  thing.  A  gaunt  bent 
stem  and  a  storm  of  twigs.  Popularly  it 
was  supposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the 
first  Hatt  as  a  remembrance  and  a  penance 
over  the  grave  of  a  slave  girl  whose  death 
he  had  caused.  It  was  a  tree  which  seemed 
to  gesture.  No  one  would  have  liked  look- 
ing at  it  every  day. 

Gerould  Hatt  hated  the  tree,  and  God 
knows  he  had  reason.  When  Gerould  was 
twenty-five,  his  younger  brother  Rancey  fell 
out  of  it,  and  for  thirteen  years  afterward 
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Gerould  had  been  forced  to  manage  the  farm 
and  take  care  of  his  crippled  brother,  doing 
alone  the  work  of  two  men  and  two  women. 
When  Rancey  died  querulously  at  last  Ger- 
ould's  youth  was  dead  too. 

After  his  brother's  death  he  was  freer  to 
lead  his  own  life.  For  a  time  the  stern  Hatt 
shadows  of  his  face  softened  a  little,  and 
he  seemed  younger  by  several  years.  Finally 
he  met  a  girl  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  (Her 
family  still  lives  in  Hinton,  and  you  may 
have  the  story  from  them,  too,  if  you  care 
to.  The  Owens.  Good  people.)  In  spite 
of  a  considerable  difference  in  their  ages 
Gerould  and  the  girl  became  engaged.  But 
this  news  had  scarcely  traveled  through  the 
surrounding  towns  when  the  engagement  was 
broken  abruptly  and  without  explanation. 
It  was  known  only  that  the  girl  was  ill  for 
several  weeks.  Dr.  Jannice  attended  her, 
and  learned  the  circumstances  from  her  own 
lips. 

It  was  the  occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  the 
Hatt  farm.  She  had  wanted  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  before  going  there 
as  Gerould's  bride.     She  and  Gerould  spent 
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a  quiet  happy  day  there  together,  roaming 
over  the  place  and  inspecting  it.  The  girl 
said  that  Gerould  had  never  been  more  kind 
and  light-hearted,  and  she  had  never  liked 
him  better.  They  cooked  themselves  supper 
in  the  farm  kitchen,  and  afterwards  went  out 
into  the  summer  night  to  walk  about  in  the 
cool  before  driving  back  to  town.  They 
crossed  several  fields,  hand  in  hand  and  silent 
as  lovers  are  silent.  Finally  they  came  upon 
the  elm  tree  standing  dark  against  the  sky 
with  stars  tangled  in  its  branches.  There 
was  something  so  deformed  and  hideous  in 
the  silhouette  that  involuntarily  the  girl 
turned  her  eyes  away  from  it  and  began 
speaking  to  Gerould.  It  was  then  she  noticed 
his  face.  He  asked  her  if  she  saw  the  stars 
among  the  elm  branches,  and  when  she  said 
she  did  he  told  her  she  must  never  pluck  them 
because  they  were  evil  fruit.  ''Star-apples," 
he  called  them.  Presently  he  cursed  the  tree, 
root  and  branch,  and  he  sounded  to  the  girl 
like  a  man  cursing  a  brother  or  a  father.  At 
last  he  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "What! 
Are  you  jealous  of  me'?"  Then  he  spoke  of 
the  star  fruit  again.    "They  are  almost  ripe," 
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he  said.  The  girl  was  prostrated  by  the  inci- 
dent. Of  course,  she  canceled  the  engage- 
ment. 

Farmer  Hatt  tried  to  cut  the  elm  down 
after  that,  but  all  he  got  for  his  pains  was 
an  ax-wound  on  his  foot  which  made  him 
limp  through  the  rest  of  his  life.  People 
said  it  was  a  strange  thing  that  so  expert  an 
axman  should  have  hurt  himself.  Of  course, 
it  may  have  been  because  he  had  tried  to 
fell  the  tree  at  night  when  no  one  was  about. 
But  even  then  it  seemed  almost  as  though 
the  tree  had  been  defending  itself  and  fight- 
ing back.  In  any  case  it  continued  to  stand, 
with  a  raw  gash  on  its  ugly  bole.  Both 
enemies  bore  the  scars  of  that  conflict. 

For  a  time  Hatt  left  the  tree  alone  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  his  farm  as  if  he  knew 
what  was  best  for  him.  No  difference 
showed  in  the  farm  as  yet.  It  was  as  well 
cared-for  and  prosperous  a  place  as  ever. 
Only  Hatt  was  different.  His  face  became 
more  like  the  face  of  the  first  Hatt  whose 
dim  portrait  hangs  in  the  Hinton  library. 

The  neighbors  were  kindly  people.  They 
did  what  they  could   to  relieve   Gerould's 
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hereditary  dourness.  Sometimes  his  sister 
sent  her  little  boy  up  from  Jericho  to  keep 
the  farmer  company.  Gerould  responded 
very  well.  With  the  child  he  was  always 
kindly  and  playful.  Then  one  day  the  child 
wandered  out  of  sight.  Gerould  searched 
frantically  for  an  hour  or  two  until  a  des- 
perate certainty  forced  him  to  go  where  he 
feared  to  go.  The  elm  had  let  fall  a  limb, 
as  elms  will  sometimes  even  in  still  weather, 
and  had  killed  the  child. 

Gerould  was  "Old  Man  Hatt"  after  that, 
and  every  one  said  he  was  crazy.  He  used 
to  prate  about  his  enemy  the  elm  to  any  one 
who  would  listen.  Once  he  tried  to  blow  it 
up  with  a  fantastically  heavy  charge  of  ex- 
plosive. But  the  stuff  went  off  just  in  sight 
of  the  tree,  crippling  Hatt's  helper.  The  ac- 
cident cost  Hatt  three  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  and  the  helper's  successful  damage  suit 
ruined  him  financially. 

Hatt  simply  let  his  acres  go  to  briar  and 
mullen  then.  He  lived  alone  and  did  no 
farmwork  at  all.  Whenever  he  needed 
money  he  would  hack  into  his  orchards,  and 
market  the  cord-wood.     Dr.  Jannice  often 
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met  the  old  man  on  the  roads,  hobbling  be- 
side his  loaded  cart.  Sometimes  the  doctor 
would  pull  up  his  gig. 

"What  price  for  a  cord  to-day,  Hatt?'* 

Hatt  would  shake  his  head.  "This  is  all 
spoke  for  down  to  Jericho,  doctor.  But  I'll 
have  elm  logs  for  you  one  of  these  days. 
Coffin- wood." 

Old  Hatt  was  crazy  sure  enough.  The 
neighbors  used  to  ask  each  other  if  they 
ought  not  do  something  for  the  poor  old 
loony.  But  he  got  on  alone.  When  he 
wasn't  busy  chopping  his  orchards  down  he 
used  to  spend  hours  in  the  Hinton  library, 
thumbing  through  musty  books  no  one  had 
touched  in  forty  years.  Miss  Pringle,  the 
librarian,  said  that  he  often  stopped  before 
the  dim  portrait  of  his  ancestor,  and  mut- 
tered and  grumbled  as  though  the  picture 
had  been  a  Christian. 

Then  one  day  word  went  round  that 
Hatt's  elm  was  down  at  last,  and  Hatt  was 
seen  during  three  days  of  equinoctial  storms, 
white-headed  and  drenched,  cutting  up  elm 
logs  in  the  rain.  The  weather  changed,  and 
it    came    on    cold    and    sunny.     Neighbors 
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would  pause  on  distant  hills  to  watch  the  old 
man  toiling  with  a  chain  and  his  one  re- 
maining horse  to  haul  the  logs  over  the  fields 
to  his  house.  The  house  was  not  large,  but 
every  twig  of  the  elm  went  into  it  so  that 
people  said  the  place  must  be  half  full.  The 
same  people  saw  Hatt  carry  the  last  log  over 
his  threshold,  and  after  that  they  never  saw 
him  again. 

The  neighbors  wondered  and  worried  but 
they  put  off  doing  anything,  as  neighbors 
will.  A  boy  from  Aphasia  went  up  one  dark 
afternoon  and  peeped  in  at  one  of  the  farm 
windows.  Every  one  said  he  had  been  try- 
ing to  frighten  himself  after  the  way  of  boys, 
but  he  stuck  to  his  story.  He  said  he  had 
seen  Old  Hatt  crouched  on  the  floor  in  there 
with  the  elm  logs  all  around  him.  And  the 
boy  said  that  the  logs  were  stacked  in  a  way 
that  would  scare  you  and  make  you  think 
almost  that  they  had  come  alive. 

Most  likely  some  one  would  have  gone  up 
in  a  day  or  two  to  see  what  had  become  of 
Old  Hatt,  but  two  nights  after  the  boy's  visit 
the  Hatt  farm  caught  fire,  and  by  the  time 
any  one  could  reach  it  the  blaze  was  too  hot 
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to  approach.  All  the  elm  logs  inside  simply 
made  a  bonfire  of  it. 

The  people  of  three  towns  stood  on  the 
hill  all  night,  watching  the  light  and  shrink- 
ing from  the  heat  it  gave  out.  By  sunrise 
the  house  had  fallen  together  and  the  flames 
had  died  down  enough  to  approach.  So 
everybody  heaped  earth  on  the  place  and 
poured  water  over  it,  but  it  was  two  days 
more  before  the  ruins  were  cool  enough  to 
dig  in  for  the  body. 

Fortunately  local  interest  had  waned  when 
this  work  took  place.  There  were  only  a 
few  people  about,  and  most  of  these  saw  no 
more  than  that  the  farmer's  body  had  been 
crushed  and  half  protected  from  the  flames 
by  a  great  charred  log  of  wood.  Before  any 
one  had  a  chance  to  see  more,  young  minister 
Eggles  turned  on  them,  with  his  face  very 
white  and  his  eyes  very  dark,  and  drove 
them  all  to  a  distance.  Later  he  and  the  old 
schoolmaster  who  had  served  with  Jackson 
and  knew  Greek  made  a  new  fire  very  sol- 
emnly. For  the  log  which  had  crushed  the 
farmer  was  carved  in  an  idolatrous  way,  and 
inscribed  besides  in  an  old  language.    Half- 
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obliterated  words  which  the  schoolmaster  re- 
fused to  translate.  .  .  . 

Dr.  Jannice  smiled,  and  his  gentle  ab- 
stracted eyes  looked  off  into  past  years.  "I 
often  go  by  there  now  in  my  Ford,"  he  said. 
"All  that  is  left  of  the  Hatt  farm  to-day  is 
a  small  plot  near  the  road  where  the  house 
used  to  stand.  You  may  still  see  the  well- 
hole  with  tall  lilacs  around  it,  and  the  stump 
of  a  chimney  rising  out  of  a  green  mound  of 
weeds.  But  no  one  has  ever  built  there  since. 
...  Of  course,  Old  Hatt  was  certainly  mad. 
Yet,  whenever  I  pass  the  Hatt  farm,  I  am 
glad  just  the  same  that  it  is  to  be  left  a  lit- 
tle longer  to  the  kind  wind  and  the  good 
grasses  and  the  sweet  New  England  rain.'* 
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**'\7'OU  may  set  the  tea-table  here  upon 
X  the  terrace,  Monica.  And  bring  the 
lacquered  screen  in  case  the  sun  should  be 
too  hot  later  on.  The  red  screen  with  the 
tall  silver  birds.  And  I  think  you  had  better 
move  the  table  a  little  further  from  the  ilex. 
Ilexes  are  dirty  trees.  They  drop  little  bits 
of  bark  and  horrid  worms  into  one's  teacup. 
Yes,  I  know  they  are  beautiful  trees,  Mon- 
ica, and,  of  course,  I  am  not  criticizing  your 
country.  Would  I  live  in  Florence  unless 
I  loved  Italy*?  .  .  .  And  perhaps  this  after- 
noon you  had  better  wear  the  pretty  frill  I 
got  for  your  hair.  It  is  very  becoming, 
Monica." 

The  black-clad  maid  stiffened  her  plump 
body.  Her  apple  face  set  obstinately.  "But 
I  cannot  wear  a  frill,  Signora.  Only  ser- 
vants wear  frills." 

"But,  Monica,  after  all  .  .  ." 

"Does   the   Signora   call   me   a   servant  *? 

lOI 
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Five  years  have  I  given  faithful  service.  In 
that  time  the  Signora  has  been  robbed  of 
not  so  much  as  one  cup  of  milk,  not  the  lit- 
tlest handful  of  butter.  And  now  the  Sig- 
nora calls  me  a  servant  I" 

"Oh  I  Are  you  going  to  be  impertinent 
to-day,  Monica*?"  The  gentle  voice  is  tired, 
plaintive. 

"Perhaps  the  Signora  next  will  call  me  a 
stupida.  I,  the  soul  of  humility,  the  embodi- 
ment of  respect!"  The  maid's  deep  breast 
rises  and  falls.  Her  hands  fly  up  above  her 
head  and  tremble  there  with  a  motion  as  of 
flame.  "I  see  very  well  that  the  Signora 
wishes  to  cast  me  from  her.  Very  well,  then. 
The  Signora  must  not  think  I  am  destitute. 
I  have  a  home,  parents  who  daily  pray  for 
my  return.  To-morrow  Rome  shall  know 
me  again,  her  daughter  I" 

"You  will  be  sorry  if  you  go,  Monica. 
I  shall  be  very  stern.  You  cried  a  great 
deal  the  last  time,  and  you  said  your  old 
mother  would  starve,  or  I  should  not  have 
taken  you  back  at  all.    And  this  time " 

"Ah,  but  the  Signora  is  an  angel  I  Only 
a  traitress  would  abandon  her  to  prepare  tea- 
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tables.  For  the  Signora's  sake  I  sluall  wear 
the  frill." 

"It's  very  pretty  on  your  dark  hair." 

"With  my  complexion  ...  if  it  were  red 
perhaps " 

"I  want  you  to  be  very  careful  about  tea 
to-day,  Monica." 

"But,  Signora  I  I  am  always  careful  with 
the  tea.  Only  the  littlest  of  little  spoonfuls 
to  the  cup.  .  .  ." 

"Yes,  you  are  very  careful.  You  might 
even  use  a  larger  spoon.  But  this  afternoon 
you  must  not  forget  the  rose  sugar." 

"The  angel's  sugar,  Signora  I  But  it  is 
so  dear  I" 

"No  matter.  And  put  it  in  the  powder- 
blue  bowl  that  I  showed  you.  And  there 
must  be  plenty  of  hot  water,  Monica.  And 
do  not  forget  a  rinsing  basin  for  the  cups. 
And  be  so  careful  with  the  sandwiches." 

"Enough,  dear  Signora  I  Say  no  more. 
The  sandwiches  shall  be  innocent  of  crusts, 
poor  little  ones  I  Six  of  them  shall  scarcely 
constitute  a  mouthful.  And  does  the  Sig- 
nora desire  lemon  or  cream"?  Lemon,  per- 
haps." 
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"Both,  Monica." 

"But  they  would  curdle,  Signora,  as  I 
myself  beheld  them  curdle  in  the  cup  of  the 
antipatica  English  lady  with  the  tall  brown 
shoes." 

"No  matter.  And  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  sugar  on  the  cinnamon  toast." 

"The  Signora  expects  a  gentleman  I" 

The  maid's  face  creased  elaborately  into 
a  smile.  The  head  bent  sideways,  with  a 
motion  unspeakably  sentimental  until  a  rus- 
set cheek  rested  upon  a  raised  black  shoul- 
der. 

"A  gentleman,  little  Signora  I" 

"Of  course,  Monica.  Hadn't  I  told  you? 
I  was  certain  I  had  told  you  it  was  to  be  a 
gentleman." 

"Ah,  but  when  the  Signora  blushes  she  is 
like  a  friend  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  She  is 
like  one  of  those  black  pansies  that  Fran- 
cesco sends  up  with  her  chocolate  in  the 
morning." 

"It  is  good  of  you  to  tell  me  I  am  pretty, 
Monica.  I  am  happy  that  you  think  me 
pretty.  And  it's  very  good  of  you  to  wear 
the  frill,   Monica."  .  .  . 
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She  stood  over  the  ready  table,  staring 
down  at  it  as  though  to  see  that  all  her  or- 
ders had  been  carried  out.  But  her  eyes 
were  not  preoccupied  with  those  things,  her 
dark  timid  eyes  which  so  many  men  had  said 
were  like  the  eyes  of  a  child,  which  had  dis- 
appointed so  many  men  with  the  real  child- 
ishness of  the  soul  behind  them.  She  stood 
very  still  above  the  tea-table,  with  her  fin- 
gers resting  upon  the  edge  of  it.  ...  A 
light  wind  moving  up  from  the  Arno  val- 
ley stirred  the  soft  black  material  of  the 
dress  she  wore.  It  was  a  simple  dress,  yet 
it  increased  and  accentuated  the  elegance  and 
slenderness  of  her  figure.  A  woman,  watch- 
ing her  as  she  stood  there  in  meditation, 
would  have  said,  "She  is  no  stranger  to 
Paris."  A  man  might  have  thought,  "How 
beautifully  she  moves!"  and  been  surprised 
in  the  blundering  fashion  of  men,  because 
she  was  standing  quite  motionless.  A  child 
would  have  tormented  her  for  games  or  sto- 
ries. Or  it  would  have  found  a  chair  for 
her,  and  climbed  up  into  her  lap  to  run  a 
sensitive  small  palm  over  the  glossy  smooth- 
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ness  of  her  dark  hair,  to  investigate  with 
curious  timid  fingers  the  silken  texture  of 
her  pensive  lips. 

Still  she  looked  down  upon  the  tea-table 
with  eyes  that  glanced  equivocally  sidelong 
as  though  to  avoid  a  question.  She  began 
her  counting  again.  Monica  was  sure  to 
have  forgotten  something.  .  .  .  Her  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  a  pair  of  flies  blun- 
dering obstinately  at  the  wired  lace  plate- 
covers  which  kept  them  from  the  sandwiches. 
"Silly  things,"  she  thought,  watching  the 
crawling  and  darting  of  the  insects.  "As 
though  there  was  nothing  else  in  the  world 
but  my  sandwiches  for  them  to  eat." 

Her  eyes  continued  to  avoid  some  secret 
interrogation  of  her  heart.  Finally  they  set- 
tled into  abstraction,  losing  a  little  of  their 
expression.  .  .  .  His  train  had  arrived  some 
time  ago.  She  had  seen  it  leave  again,  toil- 
ing up  the  valley  toward  Rome.  He  had 
been  to  his  hotel  by  this  time,  and  had 
shaved  and  changed  his  clothes.  He  must  be 
on  his  way.  .  .  .  Her  eyes  widened  in  panic, 
and  darted  away  from   the  question   once 
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again.  .  .  .  His  car  must  be  moving  across 
the  Ponte  Santa  Trinita  at  this  very  minute. 

From  below  the  terrace  balustrade  came  a 
shrill  burst  of  laughter,  the  wild  screaming 
laughter  of  an  excited  child.  Then  the  hys- 
terical yelp  of  an  excited  dog.  Once  more 
the  laughter.  Ahh!  The  child's  voice  was 
like  a  long  needle  in  her  heart  when  he 
laughed  so.  Again  I  A  burst  of  it,  chiming 
shrill  like  rare  glass  that  is  shattered.  Again ! 
It  made  her  heart  beat  so.  It  made  her  so 
afraid. 

When  she  turned  her  quiet  face  toward 
the  balustrade  her  eyes  had  lost  all  of  their 
childishness.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  this 
woman  would  be  forty  soon.  "Paul !"  She 
must  call  twice,  and  the  needle  of  fear  in 
her  heart  quickened  her  breathing  so  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  call. 

"Paul!" 

"Yes,  mother,  shall  I  come*?" 

"No,  my  bimbo.  But  not  so  much  noise. 
Mother  is  having  a  guest  for  tea." 

"I  was  playing  with  Mouflou,  mother." 

"But  not  quite  so  loudly,  tcsoro  mio.^'' 
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"Yes,  mother.  Mother,  when  the  ladies 
are  gone  away  may  Mouflou  and  I  have  a 
little  cake  for  each  of  US'?" 

"If  you  are  good  and  quiet  this  afternoon, 
Paul." 

She  heard  his  voice  telling  the  great  dog 
to  be  good  or  he  would  get  no  little  cake. 

Poor  child.  Children  should  not  be 
hushed  when  they  play.  She  did  not  love 
children  to  be  like  little  well-mannered  mice. 
But  the  child's  wild  laugh  frightened  her 
poor  heart.  And  his  eyes.  Always  intent, 
even  when  the  boy  was  tired.  He  was  so 
easily  excited.  Then  his  little  face  flushed, 
and  his  grape-blue  eyes  seemed  to  stare  and 
lose  focus.  So  like  his  father's  eyes.  No! 
No  I  He  was  her  son.  There  was  no  need 
to  think  the  child  would  take  so  much  from 
his  father.  .  .  . 

Had  she  loved  the  man,  or  had  she  sim- 
ply been  awed  by  him?  Well,  he  was  not 
awesome  now,  only  very  thin  and  pathetic, 
touched  subtly  with  a  horror  which  shamed 
her.  Recently  the  people  at  the  sanatorium 
had  informed  her  that  his  health  was  failing. 
He  had  never  been  robust.    A  slender  blond 
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man,  with  a  pale  bent  face.  He  had  come 
to  her  on  that  first  afternoon  to  be  intro- 
duced, carrying  his  delicate  bones  as  though 
their  motion  pained  him,  lightly  swinging 
his  high  narrow  shoulders.  He  had  bowed 
stiffly  from  the  waist.  (His  yellow  hair,  so 
thin  on  topi)  "Le  Marquis  St.  Ives  Tal- 
monde  de  la  Tour."  Her  heart  had  stirred 
when  he  bowed  to  her.  The  oldest  blood  in 
France.  And  he  had  followed  her  for  a 
season  in  and  out  among  the  gay  labyrinths 
of  Paris.  He  had  made  verses  to  her. 
Auhade  Four  La  Princesse  de  V Occident, 
Cecile,  Chanson  Crcpusculaire  des  Hirond- 
elles.  La  Villanelle  de  Joie.  He  had  read 
them  to  her — they  w^re  forever  the  world's 
now — ^but  at  the  sound  of  his  clear  nasal 
voice,  her  stumbling  French  had  deserted  her. 
She  had  understood  only  the  sounds  his  voice 
had  lingered  over,  sounds  as  frail  and  deli- 
cate as  the  mutter  of  water  tumbling  in  mar- 
ble basins  of  an  April  night;  and  she  had 
wept.  .  .  .  But  from  the  period  of  her  early 
married  life  she  had  a  clear  remembrance 
only  of  the  man's  unhappy  eyes  as  he  sneered 
at  her,  fingering  the  silken  point  of  his  yellow 
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Vandyke  with  bony  fingers.  Once  he  had 
said,  "My  dear,  I  had  hoped  to  find  in  you 
my  own  salvation.  But  I  cannot  reach  you, 
my  Cecile.  You  are  a  dark-haired  angel  by 
Botticelli,  and  I — am  the  descendant  of  my 
ancestors.  I  should  have  known.  But  you 
must  not  believe  people  when  they  tell  you 
that  I  married  you  for  your  money,  Cecile — 
though  to  be  quite  candid,  your  money  has 
proved  no  embarrassment."  So  he  had 
sneered,  watching  her  with  unhappy  grape- 
blue  eyes. 

She  had  longed  so  to  make  him  happy,  to 
stroke  his  poor  tired  head,  to  remain  very 
still  and  breathless  in  the  room  while  his 
pen  scratched  over  the  smooth  paper,  mak- 
ing verses  she  could  not  quite  understand. 
But  she  might  never  touch  his  head.  He 
had  been  sensitive  about  his  thin  hair.  And 
wilfully  he  would  not  be  happy.  He  had 
at  last  even  given  over  his  verses  and 
hunted  unhappiness  down  the  jeweled  laby- 
rinths of  Paris  among  the  glittering  people 
of  his  race  and  station.  When  the  time  had 
come,  and  she  told  him  she  was  to  bear  his 
child,  he  had  sneered  again,  tweaking  at  the 
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thin  point  of  his  yellow  Vandyke,  "So  the 
blood  does  not  yet  run  out  I"  Then,  "Poi- 
son I  Poison  I"  She  had  remembered  his 
words.  When  little  Paul  laughed  his  wild 
child  laugh  they  were  long  steel  needles  in 
her  heart.  .  .  . 

Monica  was  there  with  her  head  cocked, 
smiling  sentimentally.  "An  automobile  is  at 
the  door,  Signora." 

"Then  go  quickly  and  tell  Gigi  to  let  the 
gentleman  in,  Monica.  People  must  not  be 
kept  waiting  so.  Offer  the  gentleman  the 
bottle  marked  with  the  little  white  horse. 
With  soda  and  ice.  In  the  salone,  Monica. 
I  shall  wait  here." 

Her  friend  I  How  kind  he  had  seemed 
when  she  had  met  him  first  among  those 
bright  Parisian  people,  her  husband's  friends, 
who  had  not  quite  laughed  when  the  dread- 
ful thing  had  happened  to  her  husband. 
They  had  known,  those  people.  She  had 
not  known.  But  they  had  known  what  it 
was  when  the  terrible  gayety  of  his  heritage 
had  taken  her  husband.  And,  after  a  time, 
the  dark  depression,  the  fury  and  the  horror 
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of  madness.  .  .  .  That  last  ride  with  him 
to  the  private  sanatorium  near  Rouen.  .  .  . 
They  had  not  quite  laughed,  those  people, 
when  she  had  come  back  among  them.  The 
women  had  pretended  sympathy.  They  had 
told  her  stories  of  her  husband.  (Poor, 
weary,  broken  thing  to  have  gone  to  them  I ) 
The  men,  her  husband's  friends,  had  made 
love  to  her.  Then  in  her  bewilderment  she 
had  found  her  friend,  her  dear  countryman 
whom  she  could  understand.  The  gay  Pa- 
risian people  had  laughed  at  her  friend  as 
she  fancied  they  had  laughed  at  her.  They 
were  so  desperate  for  laughter,  those  people 
of  the  labyrinth.  They  had  laughed  at  her 
friend  because  his  clothes  were  not  like  their 
clothes,  because  his  voice  was  not  like  their 
voices,  because  his  standards  were  not  their 
standards.  Most  of  all  they  had  laughed  at 
him  because  he  was  shocked  at  them,  and 
very  solemn,  and  a  little  awkward,  and  per- 
haps ever  so  little  silly.  But  it  was  her 
friend,  who,  when  the  doctor  advised  her  to 
visit  Italy  until  Little  Paul's  strength  was 
established,  had  found  this  villa  for  her,  and 
arranged  all  the  troublesome  details  of  travel 
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for  her,  and  alone  had  seen  her  off  at  the 
Gare  de  Lyons.  She  remembered  his  kind, 
smiling  face. 

Monica :  "The  Signorino,  Signora."  Mon- 
ica withdrew  slowly,  casting  back  glances  of 
congealed  sentiment  over  her  left  shoul- 
der. .  .  . 

She  waited  with  her  hands  clasped  ner- 
vously behind  her,  a  posture  which,  for  all 
the  sophistication  of  her  appearance,  was 
oddly  childlike.  When  the  man  came  briskly 
out  of  the  dark  interior  of  the  villa  and 
walked  toward  her  across  the  red-tiled  ter- 
race, she  smiled  for  a  moment  and  spoke 
his  name:  "Adam I" 

The  man  said,  "Cecily  I  How  young  you 
look  I" 

She  made  a  little  grimace  at  this,  and 
motioned  him  toward  a  basket-chair  with  a 
high  back  like  a  straw  peacock  tail.  "That 
wasn't  a  tactful  thing  to  say  to  a  woman 
of  my  age,  Adam." 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  a  gift  for  saying 
the  tactful  thing,"  he  answered. 

"You  ought  to  have  said,  'Cecily!     You 
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are  beautiful  I'  simply  leaving  the  question 
of  my  age  out  of  it." 

He  laughed.  "I  should  think  you'd  be 
tired  of  that  by  this  time,  Cecily." 

They  sat  opposite  each  other,  and  for  a 
moment  they  said  nothing.  Only  smiled  at 
each  other  in  gay  appraisal  as  friends  do 
after  long  absences. 

It  was  not  a  young  man  that  smiled.  His 
thick  coarse  hair,  brushed  over  his  forehead 
in  a  sort  of  careless  bang,  was  quite  half 
gray.  His  wide-jawed  face  was  marked  al- 
most grotesquely  with  creases  which  in  an- 
other decade  would  be  wrinkles.  A  ruddy 
face,  not  ruddy  with  the  color  of  youthful- 
ness,  but  with  the  harsh  surface  bloom  which 
goes  with  middle  age  and  an  out-of-door  ex- 
istence. It  had  not  for  many  years  been  a 
young  face,  but  like  the  woman's  face  oppo- 
site, it  had  a  strange  look  of  youthfulness. 
A  frank  look  possibly  describable  as  inno- 
cence. But  that  is  a  poor  description.  No 
man  is  innocent  at  forty-five.  So  perhaps 
it  was  an  innocence  not  of  mind  but  of  ex- 
perience that  made  him  look  young.  Or  per- 
haps it  was  his  clear  coloring  which  culmi- 
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nated  in  very  brilliant  gray  eyes;  or  his 
smile,  which  indeed  accentuated  his  wrinkles, 
but  also  widened  his  eyes  and  drew  his  scalp 
back  with  a  peculiarly  ingratiating  effect. 

Presently  the  woman  spoke,  smiling  still. 
"Now,  if  I  were  to  say  that  you  looked 
young  I  should  not  only  be  telling  the  truth, 
but  I  should  be  complimenting  you,  Adam. 
Eternal  youth  is  not  expected  of  men.  Con- 
sequently it  may  be  mentioned  with  tact." 

"I  feel  young,"  he  responded  with  odd 
boyishness.  He  grinned  as  though  to  depre- 
cate the  complaisance  of  his  remark.  He 
had  beautiful  small  teeth  like  a  woman's, 
and  pleasant  blunt  hands  which  were  very 
clean  and  tan  as  they  gripped  the  chair  arms. 
He  gave  an  impression  of  power  sitting  there 
so  ungracefully  with  uncrossed  knees.  Not 
the  pliant  feline  power  of  an  athlete. 
Rather  the  hard  vigor  of  a  man  who  has 
always  used  his  muscles.  Beneath  an  awk- 
ward pepper-and-salt  suit  was  a  hint  of  cap- 
able though  not  very  well-formed  anatomy. 

The  woman,  woman-like,  guided  their  hap- 
hazard comments  toward  conversation. 

"How   did  you   ever  leave   your   salmon 
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tins,  Adam'?  I  forget  lioiv  many  millions  of 
them  there  are  a  year." 

"Why  do  you  make  fun  of  my  work^"  he 
asked  solemnly.  "People  want  canned  sal- 
mon, you  know,  and  I  give  them  as  good  as 
can  be  made." 

"I  have  got  so  that  I  laugh  at  everything 
but  pretty  idling,  Adam.  I  suppose  I  have 
become  conventionally  Continental." 

He  said,  "If  that  were  true,  I  should  not 
have  left  Seattle,  Cecily." 

"It  was  nice  of  you  to  have  come  all  that 
way  just  to  see  me,  Adam.  It  was  very  dear 
of  you,  Adam,  to  have  thought  me  worth 
such  a  long  trip." 

He  was  not  quite  sure  if  this  quiet  woman 
were  laughing  at  him,  and  he  flushed  a  lit- 
tle.    "Ever  since  I  met  you "  he  began. 

She  watched  him  with  humor-tempered 
tenderness  in  her  eyes.  "Yes,  Adam?  Are 
you  going  to  say  something  very  pretty?" 

He  struck  the  chair  arm  with  his  open 
palm.  "J  can't  talk  I"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
could  never  talk  to  you,  Cecily.  I  could 
never  even  write  to  you.  That  is  why  I  have 
come.     .Two  years  of  letter-writing  made 
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me  feel  dumb  and  desperate.  I  told  myself, 
'Well,  I'll  go  and  talk  to  her  then.'  But 
I  can't  talk,  as  I  knew  perfectly  well  when 
I  started.     I  just  sit  here.  .  .  ." 

She  did  not  protest  when  he  said  this. 
She  knew  him  too  well  and  loved  him  too 
well  to  flatter  him.  But  she  smiled  and  con- 
soled him  with  her  voice.  "There  is  no  need 
for  you  to  talk  or  to  write,  Adam.  I  know 
every  bit  of  you.  Just  sit  there,  Adam.  Let 
me  look  at  you  .  .  .  after  two  years." 

She  turned  from  him  to  pour  the  tea. 
Monica  hovered  about,  distracting  herself 
with  back-thrown  sentimental  looks  to  which 
neither  of  the  Signori  paid  the  slightest  at- 
tention. The  man  abstractedly  took  what- 
ever was  offered  him.  He  stared  into  his 
tea,  stirring  a  fat  g}Te  of  cream  into  a  rav- 
eled nebula,  into  a  bufE  mist. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  have  any  idea  how 
much  I  have  thought  of  you  since  two  years 
ago,  Cecily.  I  have  been  lonely,  so  that  I 
have  had  time  to  think.  And  you  never 
even  sent  your  photograph  to  me.  Just  a 
little  note  sometimes  that  said  'no,'  to  my 
question,  and  hardly  anything  else." 
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"But  Adam " 

"The  worst  of  it  was  I  realized  that  you 
meant  No,  Cecily.  I  realize  it  now — with 
my  mind.  But  I  have  come  all  this  way  to 
hear  you  say  it,  knowing  that  you  will  say 
just  what  you've  written  so  often.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  acted  very  foolishly — at  my 
age." 

"AT^,  Adam!" 

"And  why  do  you  suppose  I  have  been  so 
foolish?  Think  how  I've  pictured  you  to 
myself  these  two  years.     How  it  has  hurt 

me    to    think    of    you.      How "      He 

wrenched  out  the  unaccustomed  words  with 
a  great  shamefaced  effort.  "I  love  you, 
Cecily.  You  know  that,  but  you  don't  care 
very  much." 

"Oh,  so  very  much,  Adam  I" 

But  below  the  terrace  the  child  was  laugh- 
ing. Shrill,  screaming  laughter,  A  cold 
splinter  of  steel  through  breast  and  through 
heart  I 

"No,  Cecily.  You  don't  care.  You  are 
only  sorry.  Because  you  are  kind,  Cecily. 
You  dislike  hurting  anything." 
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"But,  Adam,  it  is  so  very  much  more  than 
that " 

The  child's  laugh  again.  She  must  call 
to  him.  (So  hard  to  call  when  her  breath- 
ing chokes  her.)    Alilil 

"No,  Cecily.  Not  much  more  than  that. 
You  like  me.  I  am  dependable  and  solid 
and  adoring  like  a  Saint  Bernard  dog.  You 
like  me.  But  I  love  you,  Cecily.  I  love  you 
so  much  that  when  I  think  of  you  I  forget 
that  I  am  a  middle-aged  manufacturer  of 
canned  salmon.  I  am  young  when  I  think 
of  you,  Cecily.  And  when  I  think  of  you  I 
can  almost  imagine  that  I  am  brilliant  and 
— beautiful,  so  that  it  is  almost  possible  to 
imagine  after  that  that  I  am  in  some  way 
fit  to  ask  you  to  love  me  a  little  in  return. 
Let  me  kiss  your  hand,  Cecily.  I  will  look 
ridiculous  when  I  am  doing  it,  and  you  will 
laugh,  and  I  will  feel  like  a  foolish  middle- 
aged  man.  But  let  me  kiss  your  hand, 
Cecily."  .  .  . 

Wliy  did  the  child  laugh  so? 

"Paul  I  .  .  .  Paul !  You  promised  mother 
to  be  quieter.  Take  Mouflou  down  under  the 
olive  trees  and  throw  a  stick  for  him.     But 
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a  little  quieter,  Paul.  Do  not  laugh  so 
loudly.  .  .  .  Oh,  excuse  me,  Adam  I  The 
child  distracted  me.  He  worries  me  so  some- 
times. You  must  excuse  me.  What  were 
you  saying,  Adam*?" 

A  faint  flush  died  out  of  the  man's  face. 
He  spoke  slowly  with  lips  that  seemed  stiff 
with  embarrassment. 

"Nothing,  Cecily.  Just  my  letters  over 
again.     I  was  asking  you  to  marry  me." 

"I  wish  you  had  not  made  me  say  it  to 
you  again,  Adam.  I  wish  I  did  not  have  to 
say  it.  But  I've  told  you  so  often  about 
my  husband." 

"You  are  too  loyal,  Cecily.  You  must  lis- 
ten  " 

"But  why,  Adam*?  What  good  is  it?  I 
know  very  well  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
You  are  going  to  tell  me  that  he  is  being 
cared  for,  and  that  he  does  not  even  know 
me  any  longer,  and  that  I  would  be  quite 
justified  in  getting  a  divorce  as  long  as  he 
is  cared  for.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
think  that,  Adam.  It  would  make  me  happy 
to  believe  that.  But  I  am  not  able.  He 
is  my  husband." 
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The  man  lifted  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
desperation. 

"I've  come  so  far,  Cecily  I" 

"It  is  dear  of  you  to  have  done  that,  just 
to  see  me,  Adam.  You  are  such  a  good 
friend.    So  faithful." 

"A  man  can't  be  faithful  forever,  Cecily." 
His  voice  was  a  little  shrill  with  emotion. 
The  woman  turned  her  head  slowly,  and 
looked  out  over  the  balustrade  toward  misty 
Florence. 

"Cecily!  What  is  the  matter?  Are  you 
crying,  Cecily?    Why?" 

"Only  because  I  thought  you  could  be 
faithful  forever,  and  it  hurts  me  to  know 
why  you  cannot  be.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
right  to  be  hurt.  But  tell  me,  Adam,  is  she 
prettier  than  I?  And  is  she  younger?  Yes, 
of  course,  she  would  be  younger.  Now  why 
do  you  suppose  it  hurts  me  so  to  know  that 
she  is  younger?" 

"Cecily  I" 

"But  after  all  why  should  I  expect  you 
to  be  loyal  ?  To  me  I  What  am  I  but  a  poor 
woman  who  is  no  longer  very  young?  And 
in  a  little  while  you  will  wonder  why  you 
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came  so  far  to  see  me  that  last  time.  .You 
will  still  be  glad,  I  think,  because  you  were 
kind  to  a  woman  who  had  no  one  else  to 
help  her.  But  you  will  have  so  forgotten 
everything  but  that  I  was  helpless,  that  you 
will  tell  your  wife  about  me,  Adam — the 
poor  woman  in  Florence.  And  you  will 
think  you  are  telling  the  truth.  Then  you 
will  forget  me  altogether.  .  .  .  And  I  do 
not  want  to  be  forgotten." 

"Then  marry  me,  Cecily  I  Marry  me. 
Neither  of  us  has  so  much  of  life  before  us 
that  we  can  waste  it  in  argument  and  think- 
ing. We  could  be  so  happy  together  for  a 
little  while  I" 

"No,  Adam.  I  should  be  miserable  if  I 
deserted  him.  Then  you  would  be  unhappy 
too." 

After  a  pause  the  man  spoke  gently. 
"Don't  cry  any  more,  Cecily,  I  did  not  come 
to  make  you  cry." 

She  spoke,  with  her  face  still  turned  away 
from  him.  "I  had  been  so  happy  getting 
your  letters,  Adam.  It  made  me  feel  as 
though  I  were  secure  and  strong  myself  to 
know  that  you  cared  so  much  for  me.    I  de- 
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pended  on  you  being  always  unchanged. 
But  why  should  it  hurt  me  worst  of  all  that 
she  is  younger  than  I?  Women  are  very 
foolish,  aren't  they,  Adam?  I  am  losing  so 
much.  But  I  am  crying  only  because  my 
vanity  is  hurt." 

He  leaned  toward  her,  his  face  flushing 
again.  "Listen  to  me,  Cecily,"  he  said  ear- 
nestly, "I  won't  lie  to  you  about  that — girl. 
I  have  thought  of  her.  But  I  left  her  and 
I've  come  these  thousands  of  miles  to  see  you 
first,  Cecily.  If  you  say  No  again,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  go  back.  You  don't  understand, 
but  there  are  things  a  man  needs,  even  if 
he  can  get  only  the  second  best.  I  am  mid- 
dle-aged now,  Cecily,  and  I  have  no  chil- 
dren, no  woman  to  love  me  as  every  man 
hopes  one  day  to  be  loved.  .  .  ." 

The  child  again  I  How  wild  his  voice! 
Shrill,  shrill,  through  breast  and  heart,  stab- 
bing, stabbing,  a  splinter  of  sharp  sound. 

"Paul  I  .  .  .  Paul  dear  I  You  must  be 
quieter.  Mother  will  be  angry  if  you  are 
not  quieter.  You  must  tell  Mouflou  not  to 
bark  so,  Paul.  Be  good,  and  Mouflou  and 
you  shall  have  tea  together.  .  .  .  You  must 
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excuse  me,  Adam.  The  child  worries  me  so. 
I  am  always  frightened  when  he  laughs  too 
much.  He  is  very  like  his  father  sometimes. 
.  .  .  Oh,  must  you  go?  So  soon?  But  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow,  Adam.  Going  to- 
morrow ?  You  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  .  .  . 
And  I  love  you  too,  Adam.  You  have  been 
so  kind  to  me.  You  helped  me  when  I  had 
no  one.  .  .  .  You  must  go  to-morrow  after- 
noon? Well,  I  shall  send  a  note  to  your 
hotel  before  you  go.  I  shall  say  good-by 
that  way,  Adam.  I  cannot  bear  to  say 
good-by  now.  I  think  you  are  a  little  angry 
with  me.  No?  Well,  I  am  glad  you  aren't 
angry.  Oh,  is  she  much  younger  than  I  am, 
Adam?  Just  a  girl.  .  .  .  Well,  good-by 
then,  my  dear.  I  hope  you  will  be  very 
happy,  Adam.  You  are  so  good  you  deserve 
that.  .  .  .  But  don't  forget  me  I"  .  .  . 


'&'■ 


"What  did  you  say,  Monica?  Why,  no, 
of  course  I  am  not  crying.  I  am  not  cry- 
ing, Monica.  Why  should  I  be  crying?  And 
you  must  not  speak  so  of  the  Signorino,  Mon- 
ica. And  do  not  stand  there  arguing  with 
me.     You  may  carry  down  four  little  cakes 
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to  Master  Paul  and  Mouflou.  .  .  .  No,  I 
shall  not  dine  to-night,  Monica.  I  have  a 
headache.     I  shall  go  to  my  room."  .  .  . 

It  was  warm  this  morning,  so  warm  that 
she  could  smell  the  sun-distilled  clean  frag- 
rance of  lemon  trees  upon  the  terrace.  Most 
of  the  terrace  was  in  shadow  now  except  the 
strip  farthest  from  the  villa  where  the  bal- 
ustrade glared  white  in  the  sun,  and  the  row 
of  lemon  trees  gleamed  like  green  and  yel- 
low enamel-work.  For  a  while  she  thought 
of  writing  her  note  here  in  the  open,  but 
when  she  strolled  out  of  doors  she  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  smell  of  heat,  by  the  chatter 
of  insects  in  the  ilex,  by  the  sound  of  Fran- 
cesco busy  somewhere  with  his  watering-pots. 
Little  Paul  was  playing  on  the  shadowed 
tiles.  His  yellow  head  was  like  a  round  spot 
of  sunlight  reflected  into  the  shade  by  a  mir- 
ror. The  child  was  engaged  in  elaborate 
maneuvers  with  thin  triangular  blocks 
painted  in  bright  colors.  He  would  stand 
them  up  in  neat  rows  and  phalanxes,  the 
colors  he  loved,  emerald,  scarlet,  and  ultra- 
marine, against  the  black  and  the  yellow  and 
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the  purple,  the  "naughty  colors."  As  he  ar- 
ranged his  blocks  he  muttered  and  hissed, 
and  Cecily  caught  phrases.  "Here  they 
come,  men!  .  .  .  Get  ready  to  f^^r^^.^  .  .  . 
Cattivo  gialloT  When  all  the  blocks  had 
been  arranged  and  contemplated  he  would 
close  his  eyes  and  flutter  his  hands  among 
them,  shouting,  "Boom!  Woom!  Boom! 
Ssss-ssss  I"  Then  he  would  remove  the  fallen 
blocks  and  count  the  rest  to  see  if  there  were 
more  good  colors  than  naughty  colors  left 
standing.  Cecily  noticed  that  the  boy  did 
not  cheat  for  his  good  colors,  and  that  he  was 
very  grave  as  he  closed  up  their  ranks.  She 
smiled  for  a  moment  down  upon  his  round 
yellow  head  whose  flossy  silken  hair  gave 
an  impression  of  dazzlement.  She  told  the 
child  to  stay  out  of  the  sun,  and  went 
through  the  curtains  of  an  open  French  win- 
dow into  the  dim  salone. 

It  was  cool  and  still  under  the  vaulted 
ceiling.  Monica  had  sprinkled  the  tiled 
floor  between  the  rugs,  and  the  air  was  grate- 
fully dank.  Mouflou,  the  Italian  sheep-dog, 
lurched  up  from  the  floor  when  she  entered, 
and  waved  his  white  plume  tail  at  her,  and 
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snuffled,  and  rubbed  his  polar  bear  head 
against  her  knees  while  she  waited  for  her 
eyes  to  grow  used  to  the  greenish  twilight. 

"I  shall  write  my  note  presently,"  she  said. 

She  was  wearing  an  unbleached  linen 
dress  that  went  sweetly  with  her  dark  hair, 
and  displayed  her  round  olive-colored  arms, 
and  her  neck  around  which  hung  a  string 
of  transparent  green  beads.  She  made  a  re- 
freshing picture  in  the  shuttered  twilight 
room.  Fresh  and  calm.  She  appeared  older 
than  on  the  previous  afternoon,  for  she  had 
not  spent  so  much  time  at  her  dressing-table 
this  morning.  When  she  looked  at  her  re- 
flection in  a  mirror  which  hung  above  a  small 
cinquecento  cabinet  she  knew  this,  and  she 
smiled  ruefully. 

"Well,  I  shall  write  my  letter  now.  I 
shall  say  good-by  to  my  friend. 

But  she  did  not  move.  Her  quiet  lips 
rested  lightly  together  like  two  glossy  folds 
of  rose  silk.  Only  her  eyes  moved,  losing 
their  tranquillity,  glancing  here  and  there 
in  swift  leaps  as  though  in  expectation  of 
fearful  watching  faces.  She  said,  "You  see, 
she  is  so  much  younger  than  I.     Simply  a 
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girl.  She  has  an  unfair  advantage."  Then, 
"Dear  Adam  I"  She  thought,  "He  will  for- 
get me  soon,  the  poor  unhappy  chatelaine 
who  had  no  strength  to  fight  even  small  cir- 
cumstances without  her  friend.*'  And  again 
she  spoke  audibly.  "How  should  I  over- 
come youth,  with  my  own  youth  gone  *?  Poor 
Cecily  I" 

"Well,  I  must  say  good-by  to  my  friend 
now.  I  wonder  will  he  be  happy  with  the 
happiness  he  has  taken  away  from  me? 
Happiness  ...  is  it  a  thing?'' 

Still  she  did  not  move.  Now  she  was  held 
by  a  word  that  floated  up  gleaming  white 
as  a  cold  corpse  out  of  the  stirred  tideless 
waters  of  her  mind.  "Loyalty.  I  must  be 
loyal  then.  To  my  poor  tired  poet.  Ah, 
but  he  was  never  loyal  to  me.  Still  I  must 
be  loyal.  Adam  was  loyal — for  a  while. 
But  not  forever,  not  forever,  Cecily  I  I  must 
be  loyal,  Adam.  No  one,  no  part  of  the 
world  has  ever  given  me  heart-whole  fidelity. 
And  must  I  be  loyal?  Am  I  one  who  has 
no  other  product  of  themselves  to  give  but 
loyalty?  Must  that  be  my  art,  my  occupa- 
tion, my  offering  to  life?     Was  I  formed 
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only  to  make  loyalty,  that  this  quality  might 
not  quite  die  out  from  the  world*?  Is  that 
one  word  the  single  secret  of  my  fate  under 
heaven?    Loyalty?  .  .  ." 

Ahlil  The  child  was  laughing  again  I 
Did  he  desire  dimly  in  his  little  mind  for 
some  obscure  cruelty  to  hurt  her  so,  stabbing 
her  anguished  heart  with  shattered  shafts  of 
laughter? 

''?auir 

She  walked  swiftly  in  silence,  almost 
stealthily,  toward  the  door  that  gave  upon 
the  terrace.  As  she  walked  she  held  her 
hands  before  her  with  their  palms  upturned, 
as  though  in  readiness  to  catch  some  delicate 
and  lovely  vessel  she  knew  was  toppling 
high  over  the  red  tiles. 

"Paul  I     My  bambino  must  be  quieter." 

"But,  mother!  Mouflou  just  came  and 
killed  my  naughty  colors  for  me  with  his 
tail.  It  was  drSle,  mother.  It  made  me 
laugh." 

"But  more  quietly,  my  little  son.  Noise 
upsets  mother." 

She  let  the  curtains  fall  behind  her,  and 
walked  the  length  of  the  salone.    For  a  while 
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she  stood  in  meditation  at  her  great  writing- 
desk,  somber  with  its  inlay  work. 

"If  I  were  to  send  a  note  to  Adam  .  .  . 
There  are  great  specialists  in  America.  I 
could  put  the  boy  in  their  charge.  They 
could  direct  me  how  to  care  for  him.  In 
the  state  of  Washington  he  would  breathe 
sea  air  and  mountain  air  all  the  year  long 
in  the  sunlight.  He  should  have  a  pony, 
and  he  should  ride  all  day  under  the  pines 
upon  a  mountain.  His  little  face  would  be 
tan  and  lean  as  an  Indian's.  I  should  watch 
him  grow  into  a  tall  young  man,  strong  as 
a  leopard.  .  .  .  Ah,  no,  Cecily  I  Whatever 
you  may  do,  you  shall  not  lie  to  yourself  I 
It  is  hard  to  tell  what  in  itself  is  right,  and 
what  is  wrong,  but  if  you  do  this  thing, 
Cecily,  for  you  it  will  be  a  wicked  thing. 
You  would  be  denying  your  single  useful- 
ness in  the  world.  You  will  have  failed  to 
make  your  offering  to  life.  Other  women 
might  do  this,  and  still  be  good  women. 
But  if  you  do  it  you  will  have  done  wrongly, 
Cecily.  You  will  have  done  it  because  you 
are  weak  and  afraid  of  loyalty.  Because 
you  are  weak  and  afraid  of  that  life  which 
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God  bias  given  you  for  your  life.  .  .  .  But  I 
am  so  weak,  and  so  very  much  afraid  I  Do 
not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  God  I  Cannot  a 
woman  be  weak  or  cowardly  once,  only  once 
in  her  long  life*?" 

For  a  time  she  wept.  Later  she  stood  be- 
fore her  somber  writing-desk,  and  bent  her 
graciously  shaped  body,  and  wrote  \ 

My  dear^ 

If  you  can  come  again  to  tea  this  after- 
noon^ we  shall  -pretend  to-day  is  yesterday^ 
and  that  I  answered  you  very  differently, 
my  Adam. 

At  iirst,  she  signed  it  only  Cecily.  But 
after  considering  for  a  time,  she  wrote 
swiftly,  Cecily,  La  Marquise  St.  Ives  Tal- 
monde  de  la  Tour. 

"I  wonder,"  she  mused,  "if  he  will  know 
why  I  signed  my  title  as  never  before." 
Then  she  laughed  mirthlessly.  "Poor  un- 
happy chatelaine !"  .  .  . 

"I  wish  you  to  carry  this  note  down  to 
the  Hotel  Italic,  Monica." 

"But,  Signoral  I  have  not  yet  finished 
ordering  the  Signora's  room." 
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"Go  quickly,  Monica,  and  do  not  stand 
there  arguing  with  me.  No,  Gigi  can  serve 
luncheon,  Monica.  And,  Monica,  see  that 
you  wait  for  a  reply.  .  .  ." 

She  had  no  appetite  for  luncheon.  Gigi 
carried  away  the  stuffed  eggs  and  the  cold 
fish  arranged  artfully  with  green  mayon- 
naise. Gigi  was  distressed.  He  inquired 
anxiously  after  the  Signora's  health.  Would 
the  Signora  eat  a  little  of  the  salad?  It 
was  a  salad  of  pears  and  artichokes.  She 
ate  a  little  to  relieve  Gigi's  distress. 

Strange  how  her  mind  ran  upon  her  hus- 
band now.  Poor  tired  thing.  .  .  .  Some- 
where deep  in  the  heart  of  the  villa  the  door- 
bell clanged.  Was  it  Monica?  No,  it  was 
too  soon  for  Monica.  .  .  .  Strange  how  her 
thoughts  pictured  his  thin  sneering  face :  the 
anemic  lips  moved  under  the  yellow 
mustache.  He  was  reciting  to  her  that  poem 
he  had  written.  .  .  . 

"Cecile,  la  pomme  de  la  jeunesse 
Est  tombee  .  .  /* 

But  she  had  forgotten.  How  liad  that 
English  boy  translated  it?  the  end?  .  .  . 
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''And  though  the  apple  of  my  youth 
Rots  in  the  grass  below  the  tree. 
Was  it  not  fragrant  once?    In  truth 
You  must  remember  me, 

CccileT  .  .  . 

"Signora,  a  telegram." 

Gigi  offered  her  the  brown  envelope  on  a 
silver  tray. 

"See  that  the  boy  receives  two  lire,  Gigi." 

Had  Adam  gone  already?  Had  he  not 
waited  for  her  note?  Oh  I  It  was  from 
Rouen.  .  .  .  She  read  it.  So  polite,  so 
proper.  They  had  even  wasted  three  words 
to  express  sympathy.  Now  they  awaited 
her  instructions.  .  .  .  "Adam  will  see  to 
that,  won't  you,  Adam?  I  am  so  helpless 
and  so  weak  .  .  .  But  if  I  had  only  waited 
another  hour." 

She  compressed  her  lips  and  clasped  her 
hands  against  her  forehead.  "Adam  I  I  am 
so  ashamed  I  My  poor  loyalty.  One  wicked 
thing  in  all  my  long  life  I"  After  a  long 
pause  she  said,  "If  I  do  not  tell  him,  he 
will  think  I  waited." 

Outside  the  dog  began  barking. 

Monica  was  there.    "A  note  from  the  Sig- 
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norino,  Signora.  He  gave  me  a  hundred  lire, 
Signoral    A  hundred  I    He  is  a  saint  I" 

Ahlil  The  child's  voice.  It  plunged  and 
plunged  through  her  breast  into  her  an- 
guished heart  like  a  long  needle  of  bitter 
steel. 

"Paul  .  .  .    ?auir 
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MARVELOUSLY  long  ago  in  Hima- 
layan Thibet,  which  is  the  navel  of 
the  world,  certain  men  built  a  tall  tower. 
Round  and  a  little  tapering  they  made  it, 
with  blocks  of  granite,  fitted  so  cunningly 
together  that  the  builders  themselves  could 
scarcely  say  where  the  stones  were  wedded. 
One  low  door  they  hewed  through  at  the 
tower's  foot,  and  set  four  windows  close  be- 
neath the  eaved  roof,  which  was  slim  and 
pointed  like  the  peaked  cap  of  a  wizard,  or 
like  a  honeysuckle  blossom  stained  heart 
red.  When  their  work  was  finished,  they 
went  away  over  the  hard  snow,  and  they 
boasted  together  that  their  tower  would 
stand  forever.  For  its  roots  were  knit  fast 
into  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth. 

For  many  centuries  the  tower  stood,  tall 
and  strong,  cutting  the  brilliance  of  sunrise 
like  a  fissure  in  the  sky,  so  that  one  would 
seem  to  be  looking  out  through  it  into  the 
black  of  space.  By  day  it  was  a  thing  seen 
135 
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from  afar  of  travelers  and  ibex  hunters, 
wavering  and  uncertain  among  ripples  of 
wind-blown  snow.  And  those  who  saw  it, 
or  thought  they  saw  it,  would  return  to  their 
valley  homes  and  weave  incredible  tales 
about  the  ghostly  tower,  until  it  became  a 
thing  of  peasant  legendry  and  a  source  of 
much  conjecture  for  poets  and  antiquaries. 
But  at  night  it  was  that  the  tower  seemed 
most  wonderful.  For  then,  the  studious 
lamp  of  the  magician  who  dwelled  there 
would  blossom  behind  the  parchment  case- 
ments; and  the  tower  would  glow  all  night 
long  like  a  thought  living  in  darkness,  or 
like  a  strange  candle  among  the  stars. 

This  was  all  the  world  knew  of  the  tower. 
Few  could  ever  come  there.  It  was  as  se- 
cret as  the  resting-place  of  the  ark,  as  inac- 
cessible as  the  summit  of  cold  Everest. 
There  the  upper  winds  blew  forever,  some- 
times steadily,  sometimes  in  crying  gusts; 
but  mightily  always.  Blown  curtains  of 
sugary  snow  flickered  along  the  plateaux  like 
banners  in  the  sunshine,  and  at  night  the 
awful  valleys  were  filled  with  the  whisper- 
ing of  its  driftings. 
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Century  after  century  the  tower  stood. 
The  winds  shouted  at  it  and  mocked  it  and 
cast  their  snow  against  it.  But  it  stood  and 
was  not  shaken,  for  it  was  the  handiwork  of 
mighty  men. 

Once  a  traveler  chanced  upon  the  tower, 
and,  reading  the  inscription  above  the  door, 
he  marveled  wonderfully  at  its  immense  an- 
tiquity; and  he  went  his  way.  But  the  wind 
blew  perpetually  and  gave  the  troubled 
snows  no  rest. 

Then,  after  a  thousand  years,  a  hen  eagle 
beat  valiantly  up  the  wind  and  perched  upon 
the  roof  of  the  tower  and  built  her  nest  upon 
it  and  laid  three  eggs  there.  Afterward  she 
had  no  strength  left  to  fight  the  buffeting 
winds,  to  rock  and  soar  down  into  the  val- 
leys again  and  snatch  a  sucking  kid  for  her 
prey,  or  rob  a  lesser  fowl  of  a  silver  fish. 
She  sat  upon  her  desolate  nest  amid  the 
crushing  winds,  while,  under  her,  she  felt 
her  eggs  grow  cold  as  stones.  So  she  yelped 
for  the  last  time,  and  flapped  her  wide  pin- 
ions. But,  dying,  she  looked  over  the  world 
with  arrogant  eyes,  for  she  knew  that  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  world,  no  other  bird 
had  ever  built  in  such  a  place. 

In  a  few  seasons  the  eagle's  nest  was 
whirled  away  in  the  wind,  scattering  a  few 
sticks  along  the  shifting  snow. 

The  wind  shouted  and  the  snows  were 
never  still,  and  the  torrent  of  time  rushed 
on  until  even  the  magician  departed  from 
the  tower.  There  are  some  who  say  that  his 
sardonic  skeleton  studied  for  uncounted 
years  in  the  exalted  room,  robed  in  yellow 
silk,  and  clouded  round  with  a  beard  which 
never  ceased  to  grow.  But  I  hold  with  those 
who  believe  that  he  came  one  day  to  an  end 
even  of  his  marvelous  parchments,  and  there 
were  no  more  secrets  for  him  under  the  moon, 
and  no  new  things  in  the  hearts  of  men; 
and  on  that  day  he  shut  his  books  and  rode, 
with  his  accumulated  wisdom,  upon  the  back 
of  a  blizzard  to  some  land  where  trees  grew, 
that  he  might  look  upon  greenery  once  more 
before  he  died.  These  things  cannot  be  told 
as  verities;  it  is  known  only  that  in  a  certain 
decade  his  studious  lamp  ceased  to  shine 
when  the  sun  had  gone.  Then  the  tower 
was  no  longer  as  a  taper  in  the  dark,  but 
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only  a  thin  shadow  scratched  across  the  con- 
stellations. 

Still  the  wind  blew  over  the  smoking  snow, 
and  still  the  tower  stood  untroubled,  while 
centuries  fell  away. 

After  a  time,  a  little  company  of  men 
came  to  the  tower  to  visit  it.  They  were 
silent  as  they  looked  upon  it,  and  their  eyes 
were  sad.  One  came  close  and  touched  the 
tower  gently  with  an  abstracted  forefinger. 
Then  they  turned  southward  all  together, 
leaving  the  North  behind.  For  they  were 
the  last  degenerate  children  of  that  great 
race  which  had  built  the  tower,  and  the  iron 
land  of  their  ancestors  was  become  too  bitter 
for  them. 

None  of  them  ever  returned.  But  there  is 
a  tale  that  they  traveled  southward  until 
they  reached  a  languid  tropic  land,  where  the 
air  steams  over  the  marshy  delta  of  a  river, 
and  scarlet  ibises  and  dun  crocodiles  sun 
themselves  along  the  banks.  Here  those  peo- 
ple rotted  among  the  lotuses  until  no  more 
children  were  born  to  their  women.  And 
the  tale  tells  how,  when  they  had  feasted 
long,  and  drunk  deep  of  the  russet  wine  of 
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that  country,  they  would  remember  the  tower 
of  their  forefathers,  and  the  mighty  past. 
The  white-crowned  papyrus  stalks  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  glitter  of  their  ancient  snows. 
Then  they  would  leap  up,  weeping,  from  the 
garlands  of  their  festal  benches,  crying  to 
each  other,  "Lo,  our  tower  stands  forever, 
for  it  is  founded  upon  the  foundations  of 
the  very  earth  I    We  cannot  die!" 

But  the  wind  trumpets  and  the  snow 
shimmers  along  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 
To-day,  if  you  were  to  come  upon  the  place 
of  the  tower,  you  would  see  only  the  wide 
ring  of  its  foundations,  like  a  cup  that  has 
fallen  from  the  girdle  of  a  gypsy  cyclops. 
Were  you  to  watch  long  enough,  perhaps  you 
might  see  a  grain  of  sand  wind-snatched 
from  one  of  those  worn  massive  stones  and 
whirled  away  and  lost  in  the  shifting  snow. 
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AT  that  time  I  was  still  a  newcomer  in 
Florence,  going  about  with  a  Baedeker 
and  pricked  ears,  and  a  firm  conviction  that 
I  should  never  get  close  enough  to  the  fas- 
cinating and  (to  my  American  mind)  shock- 
ing inhabitants  of  that  town  to  be  able  to 
write  anything  whatever  about  them.  How- 
ever, a  turn  of  fortune  got  me  an  introduc- 
tion to  a  certain  Mr.  Keith,  an  expatriate 
American  gentleman  who  was  an  old  resi- 
dent. He  was  the  owner  of  the  lovely  and 
magnificent  Villa  Florio  where  he  used  to 
play  the  host  very  gracefully  in  spats,  gray 
trousers,  blue  double-breasted  coat,  and  a 
neat  white  wig.  Quite  frankly  I  ingratiated 
myself  by  means  of  a  cocktail  of  mine  to 
which  he  proved  more  than  partial,  and 
which  he  once  bitterly  christened  The  Scarlet 
Wolf.  Then  this  stratagem  and  that  one, 
until  I  was  almost  accustomed  to  the  honor 
of  being  seen  with  him  in  public  places, — his 
141 
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little  frosty  apple  of  a  face  with  its  inward- 
curling  lips  and  merry  blue  eyes  is  much 
bowed  to  in  Florence — and  of  listening  re- 
spectfully to  scabrous  anecdotes  concerning 
his  friend,  the  Aristocracy. 

In  passing  I  must  express  a  regret  that  I 
cannot  vouch  even  for  the  less  roguish  and 
more  printable  of  Keith's  narratives.  He 
had  a  light-hearted  way  of  supplying  de- 
tails which  could  have  been  observed  only 
by  milady's  confidential  Pomeranian,  and  re- 
counted not  at  all  unless  that  lewd  and 
corpulent  animal  had  been  endowed  with 
the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.  To  say 
nothing  of  a  rakish  sense  of  humour  .  .  . 

We  sat  together  one  afternoon  in  Giacosa, 
having  tea,  which  for  Keith  is  always  imper- 
sonated by  anchovy  sandwiches  and  brandy. 
The  place  was  filling  rapidly,  for  it  was  the 
fashionable  hour  there,  and  Keith  was  kept 
busy  bowing  to  acquaintances  as  they  came 
in,  and  calumniating  them  as  they  sat  down. 
.  .  .  Presently,  with  a  well-timed  ripple  of 
laughter  which  neatly  drew  all  eyes  to  her- 
self, a  lady  entered,  making  a  great  flutter 
with  her  extremely  lovely  hands,  and  chatter- 
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ing  vivaciously  with  her  stately  escort  as 
she  crossed  the  room.  She  was  a  handsome 
lady,  unmistakably  Italian,  tall  and  dark 
and  vehement.  And  she  had  the  eyes  of  a 
vengeful  gazelle.  A  lady  no  longer  young, 
but  very  well  done,  you  understand,  and  in 
spite  of  a  slight  mature  plumpness  which 
had  settled  upon  her  sinuous  figure,  she  car- 
ried herself  beautifully.  Even  I  recognized 
her  at  once  as  that  personage,  Ilaria,  La 
Marchesa  Mortadella  da  Bologna.  She  who 
had  casually  accomplished  the  downfall  of 
Toddy  Harrinton,  the  English  boy.  She 
who,  during  a  certain  fortnight  in  Rome,  had 
affectionately  blighted  the  artistic  career  of 
Signor  Tacchino,  the  opera  tenor.  She 
who Ah,  but  she  was  a  lady  of  enter- 
prise and  reputation. 

Her  escort  was  unknown  to  me.  A  typ- 
ical middle-aged-to-elderly  Italian  man  of 
fashion,  I  thought.  Buttoned  into  tight 
clothes,  spangled  with  jewelry,  gray-hatted, 
wearing  a  monocle,  sporting  grayish  mus- 
tachios  and  a  splendid  rectangular  beard  of 
the  same  hue,  having  something  military  in 
his  carriage,  a  relic  doubtless  of  cavalry  days. 
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I  stared.    I  had  never  seen  the  Marchesa 

with  this  one  before.    Now  who Keith 

startled  me.  He  caught  sight  of  the  pair, 
and  whacked  his  glass  down  on  the  table 
with  what  sounded  like  an  oath.  "Pizzic- 
cherial  Rotten  old  beaver  I"  He  seemed 
very  much  annoyed,  but  he  bowed  very  aff- 
ably just  the  same,  and  smiled  as  the  pair 
passed  our  table.  Then  he  spat  out  his  curse 
again,  sotto  voce^  "Pizziccheria  I" 

"What  was  that  crack  you  made  about 
pits? — Pits-a? — about — you  know*?"  I 
asked,  hoping  to  enlarge  my  vocabulary. 
Keith's  right  hand  was  clenched  on  the  table. 
I  noticed  how  it  trembled.  Then  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  the  ragged  scar  that  runs 
clear  across  four  knuckles. 

"Eh*?"  he  said,  in  testy  abstraction. 
Then  without  answering  me  he  glared 
covertly  at  the  Marchesa's  escort  who  now 
was  leering  at  the  charming  Ilaria  and  dis- 
playing a  set  of  suspiciously  beautiful  teeth. 

I  repeated :  "That  pits  word.    That " 

"Oh  I"  said  Keith.  "That  I  It's  his  name. 
Pizziccheria.  Yes.  The  fellow  with  the 
Marchesa."     Then  impetuously  he  added, 
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"Damn  him  I  Look  at  him  grin  I  Old  bell- 
wether I"  This  was  Shakespeare.  And  from 
Keith.    But  I  stuck  to  my  point. 

"Pits-a?"  I  insinuated. 

"Care-ee-ah,"  Keith  pronounced  patiently. 
"Pizziccheria.  Conte  Jacopo  Francesco 
Ettore  di  Pizziccheria.  .  .  .  Back  at  his  old 
tricks,  damn  him  I  Hounding  the  Marchesa 
again — damn  her  I  Wonder  what  his  wife 
would  say — damn  it !  The  Contessa  used  to 
be  Anitra  del  Acquacalda,  you  know,  the 
dancer.  Pretty  little  thing  twenty  years  ago. 
No  beauty  now  though.  Beef.  Quivery. 
Like  a  ripe  persimmon.  She  couldn't  do 
much  in  this  case  however,  I  fancy.  Ilaria 
and  the  Count  are  old  friends.  There's  a 
pair  knows  the  ropes,  by  Gad  I" 

When  new  drinks  had  materialized  (the 
waiter  knew  us),  I  turned  sternly  upon 
Keith.  "Dear  sir,"  said  I,  "there  is  a  tale 
to  be  told.    I  would  have  it." 

"O  Lord  I"  he  said,  cuddling  his  little 
paunch  disconsolately.  "You  lit'ry  fellows  I 
No  satisfying  you.    Well.  .  .  . 

"I  suppose  you  know  Ilaria.  About  her, 
I  mean.     That  is  to  say,  you  realize  what 
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kind  of  woman  she  is  .  .  .  Yes,  and  you're 
quite  right.  Not  that  she  isn't  a  really  nice 
woman  at  bottom.  Course  she  has  a  few  ec- 
centricities. But  after  all,  be  fair  and  check 
over  your  own  female  acquaintances.  Many 
a  charming  woman  has  a  streak  of  hellcat  in 
her,  and  not  a  few  have  an  educated  taste  in 
men  and  a  prejudice  toward  variety.  Quite 
so.  Well,  that's  Ilaria.  Ardent,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Likes  being  in  love.  Al- 
ways is.  Regular  works  at  it.  Of  course, 
she's  a  bit  fickle,  too.  Has  a  fetching  way 
of  popping  out  of  an  infatuation  without 
warning  and  hopping  into  a  new  one  with- 
out provocation.  Any  day.  Quick  change. 
Fancy-free  to  aching  heart  in  half  an  hour. 
Rather  hard  on  the  admirers,  but  I  dare  say 
they  get  used  to  it."  .  .  . 

Keith  drank  off  his  brandy  in  a  preoccu- 
pied fashion,  staring  vaguely  at  Ilaria  as  he 
did  so.  The  Marchesa  was  just  then  gestur- 
ing with  a  sandwich  and  a  delicately  curved 
little  finger.  The  Count  seemed  fascinated. 
"Splendid  emotional  women  like  Ilaria," 
Keith  resumed  thoughtfully,  "are  simply 
wasted  nowadays.    A   thousand  years    ago 
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she'd  have  had  a  try  at  greatness.  A  thou- 
sand— no,  by  Gad,  two  thousand — years  ago, 
her  temperament  and  physique  would  have 
made  a  legend  of  her.  But  nowadays  the 
same  natural  equipment  makes  her  a  cheap 
woman  mucking  about  with  cheap  people  in 
a  cheap  way.  .  .  . 

"Looking  at  Ilaria  now,  you'd  never  dream 
what  she  was  twenty-five  years  ago  in  Venice. 
A  quiet  little  thing  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
who  lived  with  her  mamma,  fat  Signora  Gi- 
ordino.  They  had  a  nice  little  house  on  a 
quiet  side-canal  not  far  to  the  east  of  the 
Borgia  palace.  It  was  a  crowded  house  in 
those  days,  for  Ilaria  was  one  of  the  sights 
of  the  town.  She's  a  damned  fascinating 
woman  now,  mind  you,  sweetheart  of  half 
Florence  as  they  say,  by  Jove.  But  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  in  Venice  there  were 
eight  or  ten  young  men  who  worshiped  her 
as  a  little  saint  uncanonized — nice  young  fel- 
lows they  were,  too,  representing  half  a 
dozen  nations.  There  was  an  American,  a 
friend  of  mine,  name  of — of  Jones,  the  fel- 
low I  had  the  story  from.  And  there  was  a 
young  Englishman,  a  friend  of  his,  named 
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Stetwaine.  A  couple  of  Frenchmen,  too,  and 
a  German,  and  a  young  Spaniard,  Don  One- 
thing-or-another,  we  used  to  call  the  Picador. 
There  was  a  flock  of  Italians,  too.  Pizzic- 
cheria  was  one  of  them. 

"All  these  young  bucks,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  so  my  friend  told  me,  clut- 
tered up  the  Giordino  house  from  morning 
to  night.  Queer  thing  for  Italy,  you  think? 
Well,  it  was  queer.  Respectable  Italian 
mothers  don't  usually  let  unchaperoned 
young  men  within  a  mile  of  their  daughters. 
Oh,  yes,  indeed!  Signora  Giordino  was  re- 
spectable enough  in  every  way.  Fact  is,  she 
was  a  widow.  And  rich.  Of  course,  she 
liked  a  story  or  a  tip  on  an  intrigue  as  much 
as  you  or  I,  and  I  don't  doubt  she  had  a  past 
of  her  own,  but  for  all  that  she  was  as  re- 
spectable a  woman  as  you  were  apt  to  find 
in  all  of  Venice.  Fat,  you  understand.  I 
recall — that  is,  Jones  told  me — how  her  stays 
used  to  creak  like  a  new  saddle  when  she 
laughed.  Oh,  she  was  respectable  enough; 
but  you  see,  the  thing  of  it  was  this:  She 
was  extraordinarily  worried  about  Ilaria,  for 
at  that  time  Ilaria  wanted  to  be  a  nun.     I 
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suppose  Signora  Giordino  couldn't  under- 
stand a  daughter  of  hers  being  gaited  for  a 
convent,  and  wanted  to  test  the  thing  out 
sensibly.  She  knew  that  heredity  was 
against  Ilaria,  you  understand,  and  I  suppose 
figured  that  if  the  girl  could  pass  through 
an  unfavorable  environment  and  still  per- 
sist, all  was  written  in  heaven.  The  boys 
being  the  environment 
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"Ilaria  was  docile  as  a  lamb  about  it. 
Obeyed  her  mother  in  every  detail.  Not 
that  she  was  ever  enthusiastic  over  any  of 
the  boys.  Trials  sent  by  Heaven  for  her  to 
overcome,  then  hoi  for  the  holy  peace  of  a 
nunnery  I — Gad  I  She  was  like  a  young 
Saint  Cecilia.  She  used  to  go  about  dressed 
in  black,  with  a  gold  cross  at  her  throat,  and 
her  hair  done  in  a  smooth  Greekish  way, 
and  her  eyes  cast  down.  She  was  tall  and 
mature  even  then.  Statuesque,  like  a  pale 
young  goddess  with  a  severe  red  mouth. 
And — when  you  saw  them — her  eyes  I  You 
couldn't  forget  them  any  more  than  you  can 
forget  your  first  full  moon  over  the  Grand 
Canal.  Golden-brown  eyes.  Deep  and 
liquid  and  passionate.    Religious  passion,  of 
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course — twenty-five  years  ago  I  As  a  matter 
of  fact  she  didn't  move  as  well  then  as  she 
does  now.  She's  like  a  leopard  now,  but 
then  she  had  an  ungainly  way  of  walking. 
As  though — well,  it's  a  strange  thing  to  say, 
but — as  though  she  were  swathed  tight  by 
her  modesty  until  she  was  cramped.  As 
though  her  knees  were  bound  together,  and 
a  poker  were  down  her  back,  and  her  elbows 
tied  to  her  sides,  so  that  her  fine  rounded 
body  was  awkward  and  stiff.  .  .  . 

"A  defect  from  a  man  of  the  world's 
point  of  view,  but  to  the  worshiping  young 
men  there  was  nothing  imaginable  wrong 
with  Ilaria.  Her  beauty  entranced  them  out 
of  their  reason.  Her  aloofness  piqued  them. 
Her  goodness  overawed  them,  for  like  all 
young  men  they  fancied  themselves  very 
wicked  fellows, — unworthy.  It  was  a  strange 
situation.  No  one  of  them  was  ever  favored 
above  the  rest,  and  I  think  none  of  them 
ever  really  hoped  to  win  the  girl.  So  in- 
stead of  being  rivals  they  became  like  broth- 
ers in  a  mystic  cult,  and  adored  all  together 
in  a  very  friendly  way.  Day  after  day  they 
spent  their  valuable  time  in  the  Giordino 
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house,  and  when  Signora  Giordino  shooed 
them  all  off  for  the  night,  some  of  them 
hadn't  enough  of  it  yet,  and  used  to  congre- 
gate in  a  little  disreputable  restaurant  called 
Giovanni's  that  stayed  open  until  all  hours. 
Here  they  drank  together,  vermouth  or 
whisky,  according  to  their  various  tastes  and 
nationalities.  And,  of  course,  they  contin- 
ued to  discuss  Ilaria.  Toward  sunrise  and 
just  among  themselves,  they  used  to  call  her 
their  'young  madonna.'  .  .  .  You  smile. 
Well,  I  suppose  they  were  as  silly  and  senti- 
mental a  set  of  young  asses  as  ever  fore- 
gathered for  an  all-night  boozing  match. 
But  I  like  to  think  of  them,  somehow.  I'm 
an  old  man  now,  and  I'm  afraid  I've  come 
to  sneer  too  much.  One  must  sneer  in  Flor- 
ence— but  this  was  Venice,  and  the  young 
fellows  were  very  young,  indeed.  An  hon- 
est decent  set  of  young  fools.  I  picture  them 
half  filling  their  tiny  cafe,  listening,  in  the 
intervals  of  their  own  high-flown  twaddle,  to 
canal  water  lapping  against  ancient  stones, 
to  the  far  mournful  cry  of  a  gondolier  .  .  . 
An  odd  little  den  their  restaurant  was,  al- 
ways very  bright  with  lamps  and  misty  with 
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tobacco  smoke,  peopled  by  night-hawks  and 
dreary  revelers.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were 
decorated  in  fresco.  Big  crazy  religio- 
bawdy  panels,  insane  and  badly  drawn  and 
queerly  colored.  They  gave  you  the  creeps 
the  way  Cimabue  madonnas  do.  Futurist 
stuff." 

"Futurist  stuff  I"  I  interrupted,  "twenty- 
five  years  ago?" 

"Well,  nobody  called  it  that  then,"  Keith 
conceded,  "but  it's  called  that  now,  and  the 
restaurant  has  become  famous  for  it.  Fu- 
turist primitives  now,  by  Gad  I  But  twenty- 
five  years  ago  even  the  rascal  that  painted 
the  frescoes  never  dared  pretend  they  were 
art.  Still  he  was  fascinated  by  them  some- 
how, as  though  they  had  been  the  work  of  a 
stranger.  Used  to  come  in  three  or  four 
times  a  week  to  look  at  the  things  and  get 
drunk.  And  when  he  was  drunk  he'd  beat 
on  the  table  and  gesticulate  and  scream  that 
he  was  a  great  artist,  greater  than  El  Greco 
who  was  his  own  father  and  the  son  of  the 
Antichrist.  Or  else  he'd  weep  because  he'd 
always  been  too  poor  to  go  to  an  art  school, 
and  because  when  he  had  painted  the  fres- 
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coes  the  only  colors  he  had  been  able  to  get 
in  sufficient  quantity  had  been  green  and 
royal  purple  and  a  sort  of  hairy  black.  I 
remember  him  swearing  he  had  been  more 
than  ordinarily  drunk  or  he  never  would 
have  done  the  daubs  at  all.  Strange  brute 
he  was.  Amazing  face,  Semitic  rather  than 
Italian.  In  repose  there  was  something  al- 
most heart-breakingly  beautiful  about  it.  It 
was  a  suffering  face,  very  pale  and  fine  in  a 
tangle  of  long  brown  hair  and  a  long  forked 
beard.  And  his  dazzling  gray  eyes  shining 
in  the  pallor,  looking  a  million  miles  through 
a  person  I  It  was  the  face  of  a  martyr  or  a 
prophet.  But  when  the  fellow  laughed, 
you'd  turn  against  him  and  hate  him  the  way 
you'd  hate  a  fellow  you  might  catch  ham- 
mering at  a  statue.  The  hurt  pale  beauty 
of  his  face  would  crack  and  twist  into  a 
muzzle  like  a  beast's  muzzle,  incredibly  base. 
Then  his  nose  quivered  to  a  snarl,  and  his 
slit  eyes  shone  like  an  alley-cat's  and  his 
lips  writhed  back  from  chipped  fangs. 
You'd  hate  him  then.  He  was  like  a  gar- 
goyle. Like  a  cruel  faun.  Dead  now,  poor 
devil.     Kicked  screaming  through  his  last 
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D.  T.s  with  his  mauve-faced  monsters  sneer- 
ing down  at  him.  .  .  .  Rum  pictures  but 
they  never  bothered  Ilaria's  admirers.  My 
American  friend  Jones  and  his  friend  Stet- 
waine  and  a  few  others  often  sat  up  with 
them  all  night  and  never  even  hunched  their 
shoulders. 

"Pizziccheria  came  to  the  little  restau- 
rant too  sometimes,  to  laugh  at  the  rest. 
'You  call  her  a  madonna,'  he'd  sneer,  and 
his  teeth  (they  were  real  teeth  then)  would 
gleam  under  his  brown  mustache.  'But  I 
say  she  is  no  madonna.  She  is  a  goddess,  a 
young  pagan  goddess,  not  yet  aware  of  her 
divinity.  She  waits  now  in  meditation  until 
the  secret  shall  be  born  in  her  body.  But 
one  day  she  will  know.  One  day  she  will 
hear  the  piping  of  Pan.  Then  she  will  leave 
you,  and  she  will  follow  that  shrill  music, 
dancing  after  it — and  it  will  be  a  fortunate 
satyr  who  meets  her  first  when  she  has  heard 
Pan's  pipes.' 

"The  rest  of  the  crowd  thought  Pizzic- 
cheria's  remarks  in  shockingly  bad  taste. 
But  he  was  tolerated  because  he  was  a  clever 
sociable  fellow  with  a  reputation  as  a  duel- 
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ist.  Sometimes  the  others  tried  to  convince 
or  convert  him,  but  Pizziccheria  always 
laughed  at  them. 

"The  world  is  a  cynic,  my  boy,  and  it 
makes  pets  of  cynics.  Particularly  preco- 
cious ones.  And  personally  I  have  never 
known  simple  honest  idealism  to  get  a  man 
wealth  of  position  or  fame  or  any  sort  of 
happiness.  The  young  men  who  worshiped 
Ilaria  fared  no  better  than  most  idealists. 
Ilaria  herself  took  no  notice  of  them,  and 
even  Ilaria's  mother  lost  patience  with  them. 
Their  attitude  did  not  suit  Signora  Giordino 
or  help  her  plans  at  all,  so  naturally  she  fa- 
vored Ilaria's  single  worldly  admirer,  Pizzic- 
cheria. He  was  a  real  help  to  the  old  lady. 
Acted  as  she  wanted  all  the  young  fellows 
to  act.  Besides,  he  had  money  and  a  very 
decent  title.  Eventually  she  asked  him  to 
stay  in  her  house  while  he  was  in  Venice. 
Said  she  felt  more  natural  with  a  man  about. 
Of  course,  Pizziccheria  accepted.  Of  course, 
too,  he  came  to  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
over  the  Signora.  When  he  suggested  tak- 
ing her  and  Ilaria  to  various  night-restau- 
rants, she  thought  the  idea  splendid  and  en- 
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tertaining.  They  made  a  habit  of  such 
amusement.  I  suppose  there  was  no  great 
harm  in  the  business,  though  all  the  young 
men  were  shocked  and  angry  with  Pizzic- 
cheria.  (You  must  remember  this  was  Italy 
and  twenty-five  years  ago.)  Of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  women  were  quite  safe. 
Ilaria  and  her  mother  could  never  go  any- 
where without  a  heavy  unofficial  escort  of 
cavaliers,  all  truculently  eager  to  protect 
them.  Besides,  Ilaria  herself  was  always 
bored  and  religiously  abstracted.  .  .  .  Still, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Pizziccheria's  idea, 
Ilaria  might  have  been  a  Mother  Superior 
to-day,  and  not — what  she  is." 

Keith  paused  to  take  a  long  pull  at  his 
brandy  and  soda.  As  he  drank  he  stared  ab- 
stractedly in  Ilaria's  direction,  and  it  struck 
me  that  his  round  blue  eyes  were  just  then 
pathetically  like  the  eyes  of  a  child  goggling 
preoccupied  over  the  rim  of  a  cup.  Pres- 
ently he  set  his  glass  down  and  wiped  an 
imaginary  mustache  with  his  handkerchief. 
"Things  went  on  like  that  for  some  time," 
he  continued,  "Pizziccheria  living  in  the  Gi- 
ordino  house,  acting  as  escort  and  guide  to 
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the  two  women,  showing  them  what  little 
night-life  there  was  to  be  seen  in  Venice. 
For  some  time  nothing  happened.  But  when 
the  thing  did  happen,  it  happened  all  in  an 
instant — in  July,  when  the  town  was  prac- 
tically empty  of  visitors.  .  .  ." 

After  a  recollecting  pause,  Keith  contin- 
ued. .  .  . 

It  had  been  one  of  those  days  so  intoler- 
able in  Venice,  when  the  streets  sweat  and 
the  rank  canals  steam  under  a  misty  sun, 
when  the  air  half  stifles  any  living  thing  that 
must  breathe  it.  Jones  had  absented  him- 
self from  the  Giordino  house  and  spent  all 
morning  and  afternoon  at  the  Lido  trying 
to  find  some  coolness  in  the  warm  ocean 
water  and  the  hot  ocean  wind.  After  dark 
he  came  back  languid  and  exhausted  in  a 
gondola  under  a  red  moon.  The  moon  was 
as  intolerable  as  the  sun  had  been;  the  oily 
lapping  of  the  bay  water  under  the  prow 
nauseated  him,  and  the  exasperated  mutter- 
ing of  the  gondolier  teased  his  nerves.  He 
came  to  his  hotel  resolved  to  call  for  a  bath 
and  to  sit  in  it  until  the  cool  of  morning 
brought  the  possibility  of  sleep.     But  Stet- 
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waine,  the  English  boy,  was  waiting  for  him 
at  the  hotel  entrance,  and  ran  out  white- 
faced  and  done-looking  as  Jones  arrived. 
"My  God  I"  he  cried,  "You've  been  for- 
ever I"  Then,  "No!  Keep  the  gondola. 
We  must  hurry  I" 

For  a  moment  Jones  was  frightened  by 
the  worn  haggardness  of  the  other's  face. 
"What's  up*?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"Keep  the  gondola,  I  tell  you!"  Stet- 
waine  screamed,  running  down  the  landing- 
stairs.    "It'sllaria!    She's  at  Giovanni's." 

"But  is  she  sick?  Is  she  hurt?"  cried 
Jones,  catching  Stetwaine's  arm.  "What's 
wrong?    Tell  me,  you  fool !" 

"No!  Not  sick.  Something  worse. 
Something's  happening  to  her.  Something 
— I  don't  know.  All  the  rest  are  there.  I 
came  for  you.     We  must  hurry.'* 

They  sprang  into  the  waiting  gondola  to- 
gether and  gave  their  directions.  Presently 
they  began  cursing  the  gondolier  for  his 
slowness.  The  fellow  was  tired  and  his 
clothes  were  dark  with  sweat.  He  cursed 
back  at  them,  and  the  three  screamed  at  each 
other  all  the  way. 
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Jones  and  Stetwaine  entered  the  foggy 
brilliance  of  the  restaurant  together.  The 
figures  in  the  purplish  frescoes  crowded  in 
heavily  upon  the  enclosed  heat  of  the  little 
room,  commanding  silence  with  rigid  im- 
perial gestures,  obscene  and  formidable. 
The  place  was  tense  with  anguished  expecta- 
tion of  drama.  Jones  glanced  about.  He 
caught  glimpses  of  familiar  faces  strained 
tightlipped  toward  a  single  focus,  unfamiliar 
faces  strained  also,  curious  by  contagion. 
Scores  of  eyes,  unwinking,  bright  with  the 
incredulous  expression  of  fear,  guided  his 
own  eyes.  .  .  .  There  to  the  left,  at  a  table 
against  the  wall,  sat  Ilaria  with  Fizziccheria 
and  Signora  Giordino.  Fizziccheria  lounged 
in  his  chair,  watching  Ilaria  with  an  assump- 
tion of  negligence.  His  teeth  gleamed  white 
under  his  mustache  in  a  slight  smile.  Sig- 
nora Giordino  sat,  turned  in  her  chair,  with 
one  plump  frightened  hand  extended  toward 
her  daughter.  Her  voice  broke  the  silence 
intermittently,  running  up  to  the  shrills  and 
catches  which  precede  hysteria. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Ilaria*?  What  is 
it?    What  is  the  matter?" 
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Ilaria's  voice,  cool,  uninflected:  "Nothing 
whatever,  dear  mother.  Nothing.  Why  do 
you  ask  me?" 

Her  lips  scarcely  moved  as  she  spoke. 
Her  body  was  rigid.  Her  face  was  still  as 
carved  ivory.  Her  eyes,  dilated  and  en- 
tranced, were  iixed,  motionless.  Ilaria  was 
staring  straight  before  her  across  the  room. 

At  a  table  against  the  opposite  wall  sat 
the  artist  who  had  painted  the  frescoes.  By 
some  unthinkable  freak  he  had  money  to- 
night, for  there  was  wine  upon  his  table  and 
a  woman  by  his  side.  The  man  seemed  sober 
still  in  spite  of  glum  tippling.  The  bland- 
ishments of  the  heavy  greedy  creature  beside 
him  brought  no  smile  to  his  tired  face.  He 
sat  impassive  as  a  corpse.  Only  his  lucent 
eyes,  already  glazed  a  little  with  the  first 
veils  of  drunkenness,  moved  unhappily  over 
the  gaunt  figures  in  the  frescoes.  .  .  .  And 
Ilaria,  across  the  room,  did  not  move  her 
eyes  from  his  face.  A  face  that  now  in  re- 
pose was  like  the  sorrow-graven  symbol  of  a 
high  creed.  Pallor  shining,  a  silver  wedge, 
among  the  drooping  shadows  of  hair  and 
beard.    A  thing  of  beauty  and  of  fear.    The 
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face  of  a  man  weary  and  sick  to  death  with 
a  vision  of  cruelty  and  evil,  crowned  with 
pain,  scourged  with  the  studded  cords  of 
grief,  chilled  awfully  with  the  advancing 
cold  of  a  previsioned  death  .  .  .  Across  the 
room  Ilaria  stared  dazedly.  A  spot  of  bright 
color  appeared  over  each  of  her  cheek-bones, 
and  spread,  and  darkened.  Her  lips  fell 
apart,  and  her  eyes  did  not  waver.  .  .  .  The 
man  at  the  opposite  table  drank  off  glass 
after  glass  of  foaming  white  wine.  He 
began  to  give  sullen  sidelong  attention  to 
the  pallid  scant-haired  woman  who  drank 
with  him. 

Signora  Giordino's  voice  broke  the  si- 
lence again,  faltering  through  a  thin  cre- 
scendo. "Ilaria I  What  is  it'?  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Ilaria*?  Shall  we  go  now? 
Shall  we  go  home*?" 

"No,  dear  mother.  I  am  quite  well.  I 
would  prefer  to  stay." 

Pizziccheria's  eyes,  netted  slightly  at  the 
corners  with  cunning,  crept  from  Ilaria  to 
the  artist  across  the  room,  and  back  again. 
His  teeth  flashed  for  an  instant  in  a  rapidly 
obliterated  smile.     The  people  at  the  other 
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tables  watched  and  whispered  cautiously  to- 
gether. 

Meanwhile  the  drama  at  the  other  table 
was  progressing  inevitably  through  its  scenes 
and  acts.  Sometimes  the  artist  shot  a  fur- 
tive glance  under  his  eyebrows  at  the  door, 
and  seemed  to  listen.  He  and  the  woman 
were  whispering  together  now.  Between 
tumblers  of  the  foaming  wine  they  leaned 
close  and  clung  to  each  other,  sly  and  brazen. 
Suddenly  she  whispered  close  against  his  ear, 
and  the  artist  threw  back  his  head  in  a  spasm 
of  merriment.  His  laugh  filled  the  silence, 
a  stifled  rending  cackle.  His  face  warped, 
creased,  assumed  new  startling  contours,  and 
became  the  beast  muzzle  of  an  evil  wood- 
god.  ...  At  the  sound  of  the  laugh,  Pizzic- 
cheria  started  and  gripped  the  table-edge, 
leaning  toward  Ilaria  to  watch  her  with  eyes 
that  were  now  unveiledly  eager.  Simultane- 
ously Ilaria's  breast  rose  with  the  surge  of  a 
single  inhalation,  and  fell  again.  The  hot 
color  burned  more  intensely  over  her  cheek- 
bones. But  her  eyes  remained  unchanged, 
fixed  on  the  artist,  and  she  gave  no  other 
sign.      Pizziccheria    suddenly    remembered 
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that  he  himself  was  being  watched.  He 
started  again,  glanced  quickly  right  and  left, 
and  relapsed  into  his  posture  of  indifferent 
languor. 

The  artist  was  drunk  now.  His  face, 
contorted  permanently  into  a  mask  of  mirth, 
was  mottled  with  dull  pink.  His  cackling 
laugh  spurted  and  splashed  about  the  room 
with  a  monotonous  and  meaningless  per- 
sistence. Some  of  the  people  at  the  other 
tables  glanced  over  their  shoulders  at  him, 
and  cursed  him  with  their  lips  .  .  .  He 
sagged  toward  the  woman  and  pawed  bone- 
lessly  at  her  between  fits  of  laughter.  Pres- 
ently he  braced  himself  to  solemnity,  and 
called  the  quiet  waiter.  He  paid  with  a 
flourish  and  bade  the  room  good  night  in  a 
loud  voice.  Then  he  and  the  woman  rose 
and  passed  down  the  length  of  the  restaurant, 
laughing,  clinging  together,  reeling  a  little. 
The  man's  feet  moved  painfully.  His  shoul- 
ders seemed  bowed  beneath  a  harsh  weight. 
His  head  hung  forward  with  long  locks  dan- 
gling free  beside  his  cheeks.  One  of  his 
hands  clung  about  the  woman's  thick  waist. 
The  other  gripped  the  neck  of  a  half  empty 
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bottle  .  .  .  With  her  eyes  Ilaria  followed 
the  pair  as  far  as  the  door.  When  they  were 
gone  she  looked  down  and  fell  to  studying 
her  white  fingers.  She  seemed  to  listen  still 
for  some  further  sound  from  the  artist,  and 
as  she  listened,  a  smile,  half  puzzled,  half 
enigmatic,  shaped  her  mouth.  From  the 
landing-steps  outside,  strangely  muted  and 
remote,  came  the  artist's  harsh  voice  hailing 
a  gondolier.  Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
bottle  smashed  upon  stone.  And  later  the 
drunken  voice  again,  crying  that  the  gondo- 
lier must  row  to  the  Lido  and  back  before 
the  dawn.  .  .  . 

For  a  while  silence  lay  on  the  room. 
The  frescoe  figures  peered  angrily  with  pale 
violet  faces  through  the  nebulosity  of  lamps. 
Then  came  the  surf  sound  of  shuffling  feet 
and  whispering  which  follows  a  snapped  ten- 
sion. Eyes  met  other  eyes  in  questioning 
glances,  and  moved  back  again  to  the  table 
where  Ilaria  sat.  But  at  that  table,  the  fig- 
ures stayed  impassive  as  before.  Pizzic- 
cheria  watched  still  with  occasional  flicker- 
ing smiles.  Signora  Giordino  wept  without 
a  sound,  indiscriminately  into  her  handker- 
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chief  and  her  napkin.  Ilaria  brooded  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  lips  that  faintly  smiled. 
Sometimes  she  stirred  and  turned  restlessly 
in  her  tight  clothes. 

Under  the  subdued  tumult  of  the  room, 
Signora  Giordino  began  to  speak  again.  Ear- 
nestly now.  A  sharp  expression  of  annoy- 
ance replaced  the  vacuity  of  fear  and  be- 
wilderment upon  her  face.  At  the  sound  of 
her  voice  Ilaria  and  Pizziccheria  started 
from  their  various  preoccupations,  looked  at 
her,  listened  smiling,  and  rose  to  go. 

The  three  of  them  went  out  together 
through  the  groups  of  absorbed  watchers. 
First  Signora  Giordino,  bustling  and  dumpy 
and  angry.  Then  Pizziccheria,  suave  and 
still  smiling  into  his  mustache,  with  Ilaria 
clinging  close  upon  his  arm.  As  they  went,  a 
ripple  of  horrified  amazement  ran  along  the 
room.  Ilaria  had  entered  that  place  almost 
obtrusively  virginal,  with  tight  small  steps 
like  an  automaton.  But  now  as  she  left  it, 
she  moved  as  pliantly  graceful  as  a  panther, 
softly,  swimmingly,  sparkling  and  rippling 
with  sensuousness,  easy  and  high-headed  and 
smiling,  a  flaming  luxurious  creature  who 
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swung  her  rounded  hips  like  a  peasant  girl. 
When  she  had  gone  the  two  young  fel- 
lows flopped  down  at  the  nearest  table. 
Their  teeth  chattered.  There  they  sat  for 
an  hour  or  so,  gawking  at  each  other  and 
muttering  uncompleted  questions.  They  did 
not  even  notice  whether  the  other  people  in 
the  room  were  affected  like  themselves,  not 
even  if  the  other  people  remained.  Later 
they  left  the  restaurant  together  and  made 
their  way  by  devious  alleys  and  little  hump- 
backed bridges  to  the  narrow  footway  just 
across  the  canal  from  the  Giordino  house. 
It  was  a  high  lean  house,  squeezed  between 
the  bulks  of  two  palaces,  a  dark  brick 
fagade,  with  window-frames  and  copings 
and  a  second  story  balcony  of  white  marble. 
Over  the  building  behind  Jones  and  Stet- 
waine  a  gibbous  moon  was  declining  toward 
the  west.  It  shone  feebly  on  the  house-front 
opposite,  staining  all  the  brickwork  black  as 
rust,  turning  the  marble  blood-rose.  Before 
the  landing-steps  the  canal  lay  silent  and 
bare  of  any  light-reflection.  It  might  have 
been  a  void  of  darkness  for  all  the  eye  could 
see.    The  house  beyond  loomed  entirely  dark 
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except  for  a  single  window  at  the  right  end 
of  the  balcony.  This  glowed,  an  oblong  of 
greenish  gold,  brighter  than  the  moon — 
Ilaria's  room.  They  knew  this  from  pre- 
vious romantic  vigils  in  the  place.  .  .  . 
They  watched  for  many  minutes,  and  sud- 
denly, as  they  watched,  the  light  flapped  into 
blackness.  They  were  left  side  by  side,  blink- 
ing across  the  black  canal  at  the  moon-red 
glimmerings  of  the  house  between  the  pal- 
aces. Hardly  a  sound  came  to  them  now. 
At  this  hour,  in  this  season,  not  even  a  gon- 
dolier was  abroad  to  wail  his  traditional 
warning  at  the  bend  of  some  canal.  At  their 
feet  the  water  lay  too  still  to  lap  the  stairs. 
It  gave  off  only  a  tiny  purring  sound  as  it 
breathed  against  its  margin.  Sometimes  a 
startled  rat  plopped  in,  and  shattered  the 
quiet  with  the  splash  of  his  swimming.  Or 
Jones  and  Stetwaine  would  hear  the  crea- 
ture's nails  upon  stones  incredibly  old.  They 
stood  together  in  a  tall  angle  of  shadow, 
peering  and  blinking.  Rose  moonlight  beat 
like  a  pulse  within  the  marble-work  of  the 
building  opposite.  .  .  . 

Together  they  inhaled  sharply  and  held 
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their  breaths.  There  was  a  sound  of  hinges 
moving  softly  with  intervals  of  caution. 
Then  a  long  wait,  and  they  became  aware  of 
a  figure  upon  the  left  end  of  the  balcony, 
the  dark  outline  of  a  man  that  stood  mo- 
tionless as  though  to  listen,  and  once  turned 
toward  the  moon  with  a  dim  flash  of  smiling 
teeth.  Presently,  with  slow  balanced  strides, 
silent  as  a  ghost,  it  moved  along  the  balcony 
to  Ilaria's  window.  There  was  a  single  click 
of  a  key  or  a  coin  upon  the  window-glass. 
Ilaria's  window  moved;  opened  inward.  Be- 
hind it  something  white  and  erect,  perhaps 
the  curtain,  flickered  and  stirred.  The  fig- 
ure upon  the  balcony  slid  into  the  dark  ob- 
long. .  .  . 

Keith's  jolly  face  was  touched  dimly  with 
unhappiness.  He  began  to  glance  toward 
Ilaria,  but  caught  himself  and  frowned,  and 
dropped  his  round  eyes  in  irrelevant  interest 
to  a  saucer  full  of  cigarette  butts  on  the 
table.  "So  that,"  he  said,  "was  the  end  of 
our  young  madonna.  Likewise,  it  was  the 
beginning  of  the  Marchesa.  Some  years  later 
she  married  the  Bologna  fellow.  Of  course, 
she  had  many  adventures  before  and  since 
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then.  I  suppose  you've  heard  any  number 
of  them,  true  and  false." 

The  Marchesa  and  the  Count  had  finished 
their  tea.  Now  they  rose  and  made  their 
way  among  the  tables  toward  the  door. 
They  bowed  to  Keith  once  more  as  they 
passed  him.  Once  more  Keith  acknowledged 
the  Marchesa's  smile  and  the  Count's  daz- 
zling display  of  teeth  most  affably.  But  as 
I  watched  the  lady  undulate  and  the  gentle- 
man stalk  out  of  the  door,  I  heard  Keith 
cursing  again:  "Damned  grinning  hound  I" 

"But,"  I  suggested,  "was  that  all'?  Isn't 
there  any  more  about — about  Jones?" 

"No  I"  said  Keith  testily.  Then,  after  a 
pause:  "Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yes,  there 
was.  One  more  scene.  Rather  a  ridiculous 
one,  too.  Sort  of  anticlimax.  It  came  a 
couple  of  months  after  that  July  night  I 
told  you  of.  The  weather  had  turned  cool 
and  the  town  was  full  of  visitors  again. 
About  eleven-forty-five  one  fine  September 
day,  Jones  and  Stetwaine  were  having  a  gin 
and  bitters  together  as  a  bracer  for  lunch  at 
Florian's  in  the  Piazza.  They  were  a  glum 
pair.     They    cursed    themselves    and    each 
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other.  They  cursed  the  pigeons  that  flapped 
and  bubbled  around  them  or  wheeled  over- 
head with  no  regard  for  a  person's  table. 
They  cursed  the  ass  who  just  then  happened 
to  be  feeding  the  pigeons  with  bread  crumbs. 
(There  is  always  at  least  one  such  in  the 
Piazza.)  They  even  cursed  San  Marco,  like 
a  huddle  of  gleaming  helmets  at  the  end  of 
the  square.  They  cursed  everything.  Every- 
thing gave  them  a  twinge,  because,  you  see, 
Ilaria  had  become  notorious  already  for  the 
number  and  variety  of  her  affairs.  Just  a 
little  over  two  months;  and  the  young  fel- 
lows had  loved  Ilaria  .  .  .  Well,  as  they 
sat  there  toping  and  scowling  and  brooding, 
who  should  stroll  up  but  Pizziccheria?  He 
was  very  elegant  and  dapper  that  morning, 
was  the  Count.  Shining  like  the  sun,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing — particularly  his  teeth. 
Perhaps  that  was  what  got  under  Jones'  skin. 
You  must  understand  that  Pizziccheria  was 
as  polite  as  even  an  Italian  nobleman  can 
be.  Said  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,  just 
'Good  morning,  gentlemen,'  or  whatnot.  But 
there  was  something  in  his  manner.  Just 
stood  there,  you  know,  smiling  at  them  from 
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ear  to  ear.  Fairly  made  your  eyes  ache  to 
look  at  his  teeth  with  the  sun  shining  on 
them.  Some  people  might  have  called  it  a 
friendly  smile,  but  Jones  said  it  was  like  the 
grin  of  a  well-groomed  wolf.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
it  was  the  gin  and  bitters,  but  as  Pizzic- 
cheria  stood  there  Jones  actually  kept  saying 
'Damn  wolf  I  Damn  wolf  I'  over  and  over 
inside  his  head.  Fellow  just  stood  there. 
As  though  to  say,  'Well,  my  gloomy  young 
idealists,  where's  your  young  madonna  now  ?' 
Standing  there  looking  down  at  them  .  .  . 
Jones  told  me  that  he  felt  something  coming. 
He  knew  it  was  coming,  but  he  had  no  power 
to  check  it.  All  the  pain  and  disillusion- 
ment and  shame  of  the  past  months  sud- 
denly took  him  by  the  neck  and  pulled  him 
to  his  feet.  Or  perhaps  it  was  the  gin  and 
bitters.  In  any  case,  he  said,  he  felt  the 
blood  rush  into  his  head  and  the  sense  run 
out  of  it.  His  fist  closed  hard  into  a  knot 
of  crazy  hate.  And  there  in  front  of  him 
was  the  Count's  shiny  smile.  It  was  a  good 
target,  and  Jones  couldn't  resist.  He  took 
aim  almost  fussily,  started  what  I  believe  is 
called  a  'haymaker'  ten  feet  behind  him,  car- 
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ried  it  through  putting  his  body  into  it  as  it 
dusted  past,  and  landed  it  with  both  feet 
in  the  air  before  the  Count  could  even  put  a 
lip  in  the  way.  Just — whang  I  Pizzic- 
cheria  went  over  backwards  like  a  clay  duck 
and  lay  draped  in  graceful  folds  across  three 
of  Mr.  Florian's  little  iron  tables.  Jones 
began  to  notice  that  his  hand  was  hurting 
like  the  devil.  The  air  seemed  full  of  Stet- 
waine's  British  voice  muttering,  *Oh,  I  say! 

Oh,  I  say '     Then  a  cloud  of  waiters 

burst  over  Jones'  head;  a  couple  of  women 
screamed  (there  are  always  women  about  for 
that  purpose  in  Italy) ;  the  pigeons  whirled 
up  like  a  lot  of  scrap  paper  in  a  wind;  the 
bells  in  the  Campanile  struck  twelve;  and 
there  between  another  Count  and  the  Flo- 
rian  maitre  d'hotel  was  Pizziccheria,  pale  as 
raw  bacon,  drooling  blood  and  bits  of  teeth 
over  his  chin. 

"The  Count's  seconds  called  on  Jones  that 
afternoon,  but  it  was  another  two  months 
before  a  meeting  could  be  arranged.  You 
see,  Pizziccheria  had  a  series  of  elaborate  ap- 
pointments with  his  dentist  or  the  faience 
factory   (I  don't  know  which),  and  Jones 
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was  forced  to  give  all  his  spare  time  to 
tweaking  chips  of  the  Count's  incisors  out  of 
his  knuckles.  The  hand  got  infected  and 
swelled  like  a  bag-pudding.  Jones  nearly 
lost  it.  Might  as  well  have  bashed  a  mad 
dog. 

"Oh,  yes  indeed,  the  meeting  came  off 
right  enough.  Hanged  unsatisfactory  affair 
it  was,  too.  Jones  hadn't  a  chance.  The 
Count  simply  ran  him  through  the  sword 
arm — once.  Neat  as  a  dream.  Was  even 
careful  to  dodge  arteries  on  the  way  through. 
Of  course,  under  the  Italian  code,  the  thing 
was  settled  with  mutual  satisfaction  as  soon 
as  blood  had  been  let.  Jones  and  the  Count 
had  to  make  up — hang  it  I — like  a  pair  of 
kids,  and  be  friends.  The  seconds  suggested 
a  good  kiss  all  round,  but  Jones  fought  the 
crowd  off,  crippled  as  he  was.  Wouldn't 
come  nearer  the  Count  than  shaking  hands. 
Those  new  porcelain  snappers  gave  him  the 
creeps.  .  .  .  And  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it,  a  bat  in  the  mouth  and  a  sword  cut  in 
the  arm,  and — Ilaria  turned  into  the  Mar- 
chesa." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "did  that  really  set- 
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tie  it?  Did  that  change  the  facts  about 
Pizziccheria  and  Ilaria?" 

"No,  damn  it  I  Of  course,  it  didn't  I" 
Keith  barked  at  me. 

"Why,  then,"  I  persisted,  "didn't  Jones 
haymake  the  Count  again?  Why  didn't  he 
keep  on  haymaking  him?" 

"But  don't  you  see?'""  said  Keith  plain- 
tively. "The  thing  was  settled  according  to 
every  gentlemanly  and  honorable  code  of 
Italy.  More  haymaking  would  have  put 
Jones  into  the  socially  unacceptable  class. 
Into  the  criminal  class,  perhaps.  Be- 
sides ..."  Keith  was  thoughtfully  exam- 
ining his  scarred  knuckles.  "After — after 
the  Count's — accident,  Jones  couldn't  make 
himself  go  on.  It  would  have  been  like 
smashing  a  shaving-mug  in  the  man's  face. 
People — people  like  Jones,  at  any  rate — 
can't  do  things  like  that.  Besides,  it  plays 
the  devil  with  one's  manicure.  .  .  .  Besides, 
the  whole  thing  happened  a  very  long  time 
ago,  my  boy." 
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THE  worst  school,  I  thought,  that  pa- 
rental credulity  and  indifference  ever 
permitted  to  exist.  The  boys  were  a  sham- 
bling scuffling  crew.  They  used  to  congre- 
gate in  a  shed  known  as  "the  gymnasium" 
to  smoke  and  plot  insubordination.  Or  they 
would  troop  off  to  a  negro  tuck-shop  in  the 
neighborhood  and  ruin  their  digestions  with 
fried  food.  Sometimes  in  the  dingy  school 
corridors  one  of  the  masters  would  scuttle 
by  me  with  a  pile  of  copy-books  under  his 
arm  and  an  apologetic  smile  on  his  little 
face.  O'Rourke  the  athletic  coach  was  dif- 
ferent. A  big  vulgar  asthmatic  man  who 
once  lured  me  up  to  his  coop  of  a  room  and 
made  me  drink  bad  gin  while  he  cursed  the 
boys  and  the  faculty  and — with  startling  ob- 
scenity— his  employer,  the  headmaster. 

This  gentleman  I  had  not  met  so  far.     I 
knew  only  that  he  was  officially  known  as 
"The  Head"   (a  characteristic  bit  of  affec- 
tation), but  that  every  one,  boys  and  mas- 
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ters  alike,  always  called  him  "Old  Pure- 
heart."  The  reason  for  this  I  discovered  in 
the  conversational  catch-phrases  of  the  place. 
I  used  to  overhear  mocking  references  to 
"the  tone  of  the  school,  youth,  ideals,  and 
knight-like  lives,"  and  I  would  imagine 
weekly  addresses  in  the  school  assembly- 
room  .  .  .  Old  Pure-heart.  .  .  . 

Naturally  I  expected  him  to  be  the  most 
objectionable  type  of  hypocrite,  but  when 
I  met  him  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  he  was 
sincere  and  honest.  His  virtues,  however, 
roused  in  me  only  a  faint  repugnance,  tem- 
pered with  amusement  and  pity.  He  was 
one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  whose  sin- 
cerity elicits  no  respect,  and  whose  honesty 
has  all  the  detestable  attributes  of  hypocrisy. 
He  was  an  earnest  righteous  man.  But  he 
had  the  oleaginous  personality  of  a  tippling 
parson  and  I  would  have  found  it  easier  to 
like  him  if  he  had  been  a  rogue  who  knew 
how  to  act  the  gentleman. 

He  was  a  bulky,  poorly  set-up  man  with  a 
flat  face  and  a  tremendous  domed  forehead 
over  which  he  brushed  slips  of  brown  hair 
in  an  attempt  to  disguise  the  pallid  bald- 
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ness  above.  His  chin  was  broad  and  square, 
cleft  with  a  dimple  as  elaborately  involuted 
as  a  navel.  His  lips  were  thin  and  colorless, 
his  mouth  very  wide,  but  somehow  weak. 
Brown  eyes  blinked  with  tremendous  fatuity 
behind  magnifying  spectacles  with  gun-metal 
rims,  and  his  nose,  placed  meticulously  in 
the  center  of  his  face,  was  tiny  and  finely 
formed,  as  were  his  pale,  close-set  ears.  The 
man's  usual  manner  was  one  of  half-courtly, 
half-servile  geniality,  and  he  used  to  dress  in 
such  sporting  tweeds  as  I  fancy  fitted  in 
with  his  conception  of  the  British  country 
gentleman.  Customarily  he  beamed  with  his 
swimming  distorted  eyes.  He  was  like  an 
old  family  servant  or  an  incredibly  benevo- 
lent archbishop.  But  there  were  occasions 
when  he  became  serious  and  spoke  of  his 
splendid  boys,  the  ideals  of  the  school,  or 
that  contemptible  and  degraded  creature  who 
had,  for  a  while  (until  detected)  pretended 
to  teach  English  Literature  at  the  Institution. 
Then  Old  Pure-heart's  face  became  very 
grave  and  lost  its  gigantically  infantile  sim- 
per. Little  hairlike  wrinkles  appeared  all 
over  it,  and  Old  Pure-heart  was  truly  old  in 
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spite  of  his  brown  hair.  The  beard  under 
his  transparent  skin  was  so  blue  as  to  be 
violet. 

When  I  met  him  first  he  was  most  affable 
and  kind,  and  he  continued  to  be  so  when 
our  acquaintance  had  ripened.  .  .  .  The  boy 
whom  I  used  to  visit  as  a  matter  of  duty 
while  his  family  was  in  the  west  was  away 
that  afternoon  at  the  tuck-shop.  I  was  glad, 
for  I  was  not  fond  of  the  boy,  while  he  for 
his  part  distrusted  me.  I  think  he  imagined 
I  was  there  to  spy  on  him — God  knows  for 
what.  So  I  was  strolling  around  the  un- 
kempt school  grounds  with  my  pipe,  waiting 
until  it  should  be  time  for  my  train  back  to 
the  city.  Bored  and  unhappy  as  a  cat  in  a 
spring  cleaning.  ...  A  fubsy  urchin  came 
and  told  me  that  The  Head  would  like  to 
see  me  in  his  rooms.  There  was  nothing 
better  to  do,  so  I  knocked  my  pipe  out  and 
went  at  once. 

The  Head's  rooms  were  on  the  second 
floor  to  the  south.  I  rapped,  and  a  thin 
barytone  voice  beyond  the  door  called, 
"Come  in  I" 
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I  found  myself  in  a  largish  room,  fur- 
nished with  shabby  Victorian  comfort.  The 
Head  was  waiting  for  me  with  his  back  to  a 
sunny  bow-window.  His  big  silhouette  was 
like  one  of  those  Rodinesque  cartoons  of  la- 
borers, so  dear  to  the  practitioners  of  modern 
art.  The  light  was  strong  in  my  eyes  and  I 
could  see  only  that  the  figure's  hands  were 
clasped  behind  its  back,  and  that  a  light- 
reflection  was  glimmering  on  the  scalp  under 
the  thin  hair. 

"Ah!  How  do  you  do,  sir!"  he  called, 
coming  toward  me  with  slack  briskness  and 
holding  out  his  hand.  When  we  were  close 
enough  for  my  eyes  to  peer  through  the  daz- 
zle of  the  window,  I  saw  that  he  was  smil- 
ing at  me,  and  blinking  his  magnified  brown 
eyes. 

I  said,  "How  do  you  do.  Doctor,"  and  we 
shook  hands  and  assured  each  other  that  we 
were  glad  to  become  acquainted.  He  guided 
me  to  a  Morris  chair  and  put  me  into  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  jovial  fuss.  He  gave  me  the 
impression  that  he  was  trying  to  be  hearty 
and  hospitable  but  did  not  quite  know  how. 
The  attempt  was  undignified  and  embarrass- 
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ing.  "Make  yourself  comfortable  I  Make 
yourself  comfortable,  sir !  Light  up,  as  they 
say.  Ah,  yes  I  I've  seen  you  from  my  win- 
dow puffing  around  the  grounds.  Go  right 
on,  sir.  Have  your  pipe.  I  won't  object, 
I  assure  you.  I'm  not  the  kind  to  object  to 
a  pipe,  if  I  am  a  schoolmaster.  I  have  a 
cigar  myself  now  and  then."  I  could  see  he 
imagined  himself  a  man  of  the  world,  a  man 
among  men,  brusque,  sporting.  He  sat  down 
opposite  me,  flung  one  stockinged  leg  over 
the  other  with  a  grunt,  and  continued  to 
beam  at  me. 

I  set  about  loading  and  lighting  my  pipe, 
rather  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say,  but 
The  Head  bravely  went  on  making  conver- 
sation. He  assumed  a  friendly,  demi-humor- 
ous,  mezzo-grave,  judicial  manner,  his  pro- 
fessional manner,  I  concluded,  and  began  to 
discuss  the  character  of  my  young  friend, 
the  pillar  of  the  tuck-shop.  "He's  a  fine 
boy,  sir.  A  fine,  clean  boy.  Good  blood 
there.  Perhaps  now  and  then  he's  a  little 
self-willed  and  a  little  self-indulgent,  but 
what  healthy  young  fellow  isn't"?  If  there 
were  no  defects  to  be  overcome  in  the  young 
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fellows,  what  would  be  the  use  of  old  fel- 
lows like  me  teaching  them^"  The  Head 
laughed  with  roguish  heartiness.  "But  I 
think  I  can  promise,"  he  continued  more 
soberly,  "that  by  the  time  we  have  graduated 
him,  those  defects  will  be  well  in  hand.  The 
hills  shall  be  leveled  and — ah — the  rough 
ways  straightened.  The  boy  has  good  stuff 
in  him.  A  fine  eager  sensitive  responsive 
young  man.  Good  satisfactory  material  to 
work  in.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  that 
type  of  boy  grow  and  blossom  out  and  de- 
velop under  one's  hands.  True  clean  manly 
stuff,  sir.  In  a  year  or  two  he'll  be  a  credit 
to  his  school  and  I  think  to  his  country,  too, 
thank  God  I"  The  good  man's  eyes  swam 
enormously  behind  his  spectacles.  His  chin 
was  very  blue  with  earnestness.  I  made  no 
comment  on  his  observations. 

When  The  Head  had  made  some  further 
remarks  in  the  same  vein,  conversation 
waned,  and  I  began  glancing  around  the 
room  for  some  topic  with  which  to  renew  it. 
The  furnishings  were,  for  the  most  part, 
heavy  and  shabby  and  comfortable  and  un- 
imaginative.    Presently,  however,  I  noticed 
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a  picture  hanging  over  the  desk  near  the  bow- 
window,  a  small  pen  and  ink  of  a  boy's  face 
which  I  took  at  first  to  be  a  copy  from  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  "King  of  Rome."  But 
when  I  rose  and  went  closer  I  saw  the  re- 
semblance was  superficial.  The  pose  was 
different,  the  expression  less  dreamy.  Then 
I  saw  that  the  picture  was  an  original,  rather 
beautifully  done  in  spite  of  an  amateurish 
technique. 

"How  fine  I"  I  said.  "What  a  nice  little 
boy.'' 

I  glanced  at  my  host.  He  had  become 
very  grave.  He  rose  and  came  toward  me. 
"That  is  my  son,"  he  said.  "He  was  five 
years  old  then.    His  mother  was  the  artist." 

I  was  surprised,  for  there  was  no  resem- 
blance between  the  delicate  face  in  the  pic- 
ture and  the  heavy-visaged  man  beside  me. 
However,  I  only  remarked,  "What  a  fine 
kid  I  How  old  is  he  now  ?  At  school  here, 
I  suppose."  As  I  spoke  I  was  conscious  of  a 
hope  that  this  might  not  be  so,  that  a  child 
who  appeared  so  intelligent  and  beautiful 
might  be  spared  this  place.  .  .  .  But  The 
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Head  was  staring  at  his  fingers,  muttering. 
Presently  he  cleared  his  throat.  "The — ah 
— the  boy  is  dead.  He  would  be  in  college 
now."  .  .  . 

How  many  before  and  since  myself  have 
made  similar  blunders  I  There  is  nothing 
more  painful,  no  social  slip  more  difficult  to 
bear,  because  it  cannot  be  passed  off  with  a 
joke.  I  was  speechless  and  miserable.  I 
finally  managed  to  gasp  out,  "Oh  I  I'm  aw- 
fully sorry,  Doctor  I" 

He  patted  my  shoulder  very  kindly. 
"Don't  mind.  Don't  mind,"  he  said  in  a 
gentle  voice.  Then  he  turned  and  stared  out 
of  the  bow-window  in  a  revery,  while  I  fum- 
bled in  my  pocket  for  my  pipe  and  cursed 
myself  for  an  ass. 

But  The  Head  discovered  my  confusion 
and  came  to  my  assistance  with  more  deli- 
cacy than  I  had  imagined  he  possessed.  He 
faced  about  from  the  window,  smiling. 
"My  dear  young  man,  don't  mind.  Tut, 
tut  I  Don't  mind.  You  couldn't  know, 
could  you^"  At  the  moment  I  had  a  strong 
impression  that  he  liked  me  better  for  hav- 
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ing  hurt  him  with  this  memory.  .  .  .  When 
he  spoke  again  his  words  amazed  me.  "You 
are  not,  I  hope,  a  teetotaler^" 

I  gawked  and  said  that  I  was  not. 

The  Head  opened  a  closet  door  and  took 
down  a  tin  box  of  sweet  biscuits,  two  glasses 
and  a  dark  bottle.  These  he  placed  care- 
fully on  his  desk-blotter.  "Well,  I  am  not 
one  either,"  he  laughed,  pouring  two  decent 
drinks.  "I  consider  teetotalism  among 
grown  men  sheer  mollycoddleism."  He 
swaggered  ever  so  little  and  became  porten- 
tous. "Of  course,"  he  went  on  (his  chin 
was  bluish  with  earnestness  for  perhaps  the 
sixth  time  that  afternoon),  "I  believe  in 
moderation.  Alcohol,  like  all  God's  gifts,  is 
to  be  used,  not  abused,  as  I  often  tell  the 
boys.  For  myself,  I  make  no  secret  about 
keeping  a  small  stock  of  refreshment  for 
my  guests." 

It  was  good  port,  very  good  port  as  far 
as  I  could  tell,  though  I  am  no  judge  of  such 
cultured  liquor.  But  I  told  him  it  was  ex- 
cellent, whereupon  he  beamed  upon  his  glass 
which  he  had  been  alternately  sipping  and 
holding  to  the  light.    He  smacked  his  wide 
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lips.  "Yes,  it  is  good,  isn't  it?  Mr.  Sut- 
iink — one  of  the  school's  kindest  patrons,  sir 
— sends  me  a  dozen  every  year  or  so.  .  .  . 
You  must  meet  him,  sir.  A  very  kind  high- 
minded  gentleman,  who  has  the  interests  of 
education  at  heart." 


I  captured  my  young  ogre  before  I  left 
that  afternoon,  hailing  him  unwilling  from 
a  collation  of  grease. 

"Who,"  I  said,  "and  what,  is  Sutfink'?" 

"Oh,  he's  an  old  bird  that  hangs  around 
the  school  a  lot,"  the  charming  youth  an- 
swered vaguely.  "Has  a  lot  of  money  for 
this  burg  I" 

"Oh,  he  lives  in  town,  then*?" 

"Yes.  He's  a  sort  of  lawyer.  Got  a  po- 
litical job." 

This  was  all  the  information  the  boy  could 
give  me  on  that  score.  He  was  eager  to 
get  back  to  his  refection,  but  when  I  told 
him  that  I  had  drunk  port  with  The  Head, 
he  opened  his  eyes  in  something  like  admira- 
tion. "Say !  You've  been  getting  away  big  I 
He  don't  hand  that  out  usually  except  to 
parents  with  cars." 
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From  that  day  I  never  missed  visiting  The 
Head  in  his  rooms  whenever  I  came  to  the 
school.  We  became  almost  intimate.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  perhaps  because  he  had 
spoken  to  me  of  his  dead  son,  he  came  to  like 
me.  For  myself,  when  I  had  drunk  a  glass 
or  two  of  the  man's  port,  I  was  able  to  over- 
look his  softness  and  servility  and  oppressive 
goody-goodyness,  and  his  poor  thin  affecta- 
tion of  manliness,  as  palpable  as  his  coiffure. 
I  was  able  to  almost  like  him  in  return. 

Often  as  we  sat  opposite  each  other  in  the 
ugly  comfortable  Morris  chairs,  conversing 
and  sipping  our  port,  The  Head  would  let 
bits  of  his  history  slip  out,  half  inadvertently, 
half  in  confidence.  Finally  I  had  almost  the 
whole  story.  (I  can  tell  it  now,  for  he  is 
dead,  poor  man. )  And  when  I  had  met  Mr. 
Sutfink,  a  lean,  coldly  handsome  gentleman 
whose  coloring  consisted  solely  of  shades  of 
steel  gray — ^hair,  flesh,  eyes — I  was  able,  at 
least  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  imagina- 
tion, to  set  it  down  in  its  entirety  .  .  .  the 
whole  story.  Some  from  Sutfink  (not  that 
he  ever  told  me  a  word  of  it),  some  from 
my  own  intuition,  but  most  of  all  from  The 
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Head  himself.  It  did  not  come  as  I  have 
set  it  down  here,  in  a  continuous  narrative, 
but  in  little  haphazard  bits  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  reorganize  and  join  together  with 
words  of  my  own.  ...  I  remember  The 
Head's  narrow  lips  moving  in  speech  be- 
tween economical  sips  at  the  port,  his  huge 
face  beaming,  or  blue-chinned  with  solem- 
nity. His  thin  barytone  voice  rambling  al- 
most eloquently.  .  .  . 

"I  have  always  lived  in  this  town.  Ex- 
cept for  the  years  I  spent  at  college,  I  have 
never  been  out  of  it.  All  my  interests  and 
possessions  are  here.  Nearly  all  my  friends. 
As  a  boy  I  went  to  this  very  school,  and 
when  I  had  graduated  from  college  I  came 
back  here  and  taught  under  old  Doctor  How- 
ard. Howard  was  an  honest,  well-meaning 
man,  but  he  was  not  capable  of  ever  really 
understanding  boys.  They  used  to  call  him 
Howler  among  themselves.  When  I  think 
of  this  and  of  some  of  the  things  that  went 
on  undetected  under  his  nose,  I  have  to  smile 
at  poor  Doctor  Howard's  simplicity.  ...  I 
have  nothing  very  interesting  to   tell  you 
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about  myself  at  that  time.  I  am  afraid  I 
was  always  rather  an  unexciting,  humdrum 
young  man.  I  was  very  studious  and  quiet, 
for  I  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to 
take  part  in  the  foolish  and  sometimes  vi- 
cious adventures  usual  among  boys  of  my 
age.  The  others  went  in  for  athletics  and 
mild  dissipation.  I  had  very  little  interest 
in  either.  Besides,  when  I  had  finished  my 
college  course,  I  had  my  position  at  the 
school  to  consider.  A  book,  or  a  quiet  talk 
with  one  of  the  other  masters  after  study 
hall,  was  all  my  pleasure.  I  worked  hard 
during  those  days,  and  I  think  I  did  my  work 
well  for  a  young  master.  .  .  .  Conscien- 
tious young  masters  are  rare  creatures,  sir. 
If  they  are  steady,  they  are  dull.  If  they  are 
brilliant,  they  dissipate  or  go  into  busi- 
ness. .  .  . 

"There  was  one  youthful  frailty,  how- 
ever, which  I  was  not  able  to  avoid,  for  I 
was  a  normal  young  man,  in  spite  of  my 
academic  habits.  I  fell  in  love.  I  had  fallen 
in  love  even  before  I  went  to  college,  and  I 
never  fell  out  again  .  .  .  not  to  this  day." 
The   Head  smiled  with  touching  self-con- 
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sciousness.    His  eyes  floated  vaguely  behind 
his  spectacles. 

"She  was  a  beautiful  young  creature,  sev- 
eral years  younger  than  I.  As  tall  as  my- 
self and  slender,  with  heavy  honey-colored 
hair  as  smooth  and  orderly  as  flowing  water. 
Her  mouth  was  rather  large  for  a  girl,  but 
beautifully  shaped  and  very  red  in  her  lumi- 
nous pale  face.  I  think  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  her,  physically,  I  mean, 
were  her  eyes  which  held  the  soft  unchang- 
ing brilliance  of  light  and  shadow  that  one 
sees  in  set  sapphires.  Another  remarkable 
thing.  Her  eyes  were  absolutely  symmetri- 
cal. One  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  other, 
a  rare  thing  if  you  come  to  think  of  it.  And 
except  when  she  laughed,  this  symmetry 
made  her  face  seem  like  a  pale  beautiful 
mask.  .  .  .  She  was  a  happy,  impetuous  per- 
son, was  Rose.  I  have  never  seen  any  young 
creature  more  on  fire  with  life,  more  shaken 
with  vivacious  energy  than  she.  Even  when 
she  was  a  little  girl  she  was  mad  for  pleasure 
and  excitement  and  admiration.  And  as  she 
grew  older  this  side  of  her  nature  only  in- 
creased in  strength.     Frankly,  she  was  vain 
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and  headstrong  at  the  time,  and  her  actions 
were  often  indiscreet.  They  were  always 
harmless,  of  course,  utterly  happy  and  inno- 
cent, but  that  did  not  keep  small  town  scan- 
dalmongers from  speaking  calumny  of  her. 
People  took  her  gayety  for  wildness  and  her 
innocent  frankness  for  freedom.  So  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the 
best  families  in  town  she  got  an  unsavory 
reputation  among  the  gossips.  I  knew  the 
truth  about  her  and  naturally  was  wild  with 
indignation.  But  how  could  an  obscure 
school-teacher  convince  or  combat  an  entire 
town? 

My  position  at  the  school  was  new  to  me 
then  and  I  was  working  very  hard  teaching 
Latin  to  the  upper  forms.  Still  I  managed 
to  get  away  one  night  a  week  to  call  on  her 
at  her  father's  big  house  on  Bellevue  avenue. 
I  would  sit  on  the  porch  with  her  for  an  hour 
or  two  when  it  was  warm,  or  in  the  library 
during  the  winter.  Talking.  ...  I  could 
not  have  been  very  entertaining  during  those 
visits.  I  was  too  much  in  love  with  her  and 
far  too  much  awed  by  her  to  be  amusing. 
.  .  .  She  used  to  joke  me  very  kindly  about 
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my  stiffness,  saying  that  I  was  too  virtuous 
to  be  a  man  and  that  I  bored  her  to  death. 
She  seemed  bored  with  everything.  She 
would  fret  and  sigh  and  say  that  she  was 
going  to  leave  the  poky  little  town  and  go 
to  some  place  where  there  were  amusements 
and  entertaining  people.  .  .  .  But  I  was  not 
to  be  discouraged,  and  persisted  in  asking 
her  to  marry  me.  Such  a  solemn  young  man 
I  must  have  been  I  Then  she  would  laugh 
more  than  ever  and  say,  'Oh,  Frederick  I 
We'd  make  each  other  so  miserable  I  You'd 
bore  me  to  death,  and  I'd  break  your  poor 
heart.  For  you'd  soon  find  out  I'm  not  all 
the  lovely  silly  things  you  think  I  am,  and 
you  couldn't  bear  to  find  out,  poor  Freder- 
ick. It  would  kill  you.  No,  I'm  not  good 
enough  for  you.  Of  course,  you  don't  be- 
lieve that,  but  I'm  not.  I'm  not  the  angelic 
person  you  think  I  am.  Inside  I'm  quite  a 
horrid  person,  Frederick.'  And  I  remember 
telling  her  that  no  matter  what  she  was, 
nothing  could  make  me  so  happy  as  leading 
her  to  the  altar.  Of  course,  I  knew  what  a 
fine  creature  she  really  was.  I  suppose  she 
imagined   herself  very  wicked  because   the 
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people  who  misunderstood  her  thought  her 
so.  But  I  knew  the  truth  though  I  pretended 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  her  being  quite  a 

wicked  young  woman.    You  see "    The 

Head  looked  demurely  at  me,  "you  see,  even 
the  best  women  love  flattery.  .  .  .  But  Rose 
was  obdurate,  no  matter  what  I  said.  'No, 
Frederick.  Even  if  I  wanted  to  marry  you 
it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you.  Besides  I  shall 
never  marry  any  one  in  this  nasty  little  town. 
Ever.  .  .  .'  And  I  said,  'Rose,  promise  me 
you'll  let  me  know  before  you  do  marry  any 
one  here.'  She  laughed  a  great  deal  and  said, 
'I  promise,  Frederick.' 

"I  went  away  happy  when  she  had  said 
that.  At  least  she  would  not  be  married  be- 
fore I  had  a  chance  to  speak  for  myself 
again.  ...  I  had  been  worried  on  that 
score  because  I  had  sometimes  thought  that 
Rose  inclined  toward  Mr.  Sutfink.  Young 
Jimmy  Sutfink,  then.  Sutty.  He  was  a 
much  more  colorful  person  at  that  time  (if 
less  admirable)  than  he  is  now.  A  dashing 
young  fellow  with  a  reputation  for  brilliance 
and  wildness.  He  knew  how  to  be  very 
agreeable  to  young  women.     Besides,  he  was 
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already  making  a  name  for  himself  in  the 
biggest  law  office  in  town,  and  quite  out- 
shone me  as  a  match.  .  .  .  Sutfink  and  I 
were  not  such  friends  then  as  we  are  now. 
As  rivals  we  were  naturally  antipathetic.  I 
suppose  he  looked  down  on  me  as  a  slow 
prosy  fellow,  and,  to  be  quite  honest,  I  en- 
vied him  his  dash  and  good  looks.  I  am 
afraid  even  I  sometimes  envied  him  his  bad 
name.  .  .  . 

"I  recall  one  evening  we  both  met  at 
Rose's  house  and  glowered  at  each  other  for 
an  hour  while  she  made  fun  of  us  both,  call- 
ing me  Saint  Anthony  and  Sutfink  a  disap- 
pointed Don  Juan.  We  two  young  men 
came  away  together  and  saw  each  other 
along  our  road  home.  He  stopped  me  on  a 
street  corner  just  before  we  parted,  and  spoke 
to  me.  'Look  here,  Fred,'  he  said  sulkily, 
'take  my  advice  and  drop  out  of  this  race.' 
I  asked  him  why.  'Because  I';/z  in  it,'  he  an- 
swered with  a  savage  expression.  'Because 
I'm  mad  for  that  girl.  Crazy.  Insane. 
Frantic.  Do  you  understand'?  Because  I'm 
going  to  have  her  if  I  break  all  ten  com- 
mandments in  as  many  minutes.     Do  you 
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understand?'  His  face  was  white  and 
twitching.  His  eyes — have  you  noticed  how 
bright  and  close-set  they  are? — were  fever- 
ish as  they  looked  at  me.  Presently  he 
laughed.  'No,'  he  said,  'you  don't  under- 
stand. You're  not  my  sort  of  person.  But 
understand  this,  you  pedagogical  fish.' — I  re- 
member his  words  perfectly — 'you  stay  clear 
of  Rose's  house  until  I've  had  my  fling  there  I' 

"Now  I  don't  often  use  profanity."  The 
Head's  chin  was  almost  azure  with  gravity. 
"But  my  blood  was  up.  'You  can  go  to 
hell,  Suttyl'  I  said.  'I'll  call  on  Rose  just 
as  often  as  she'll  let  me.  I  know  I'm  not  fit 
to  go  there,  but  that's  for  her  to  say,  not  you. 
I  repeat,  you  may  go  to  hell.'  He  stared  at 
me  for  a  moment,  puzzled.  Then  he  turned 
suddenly  and  left  me,  and  went  off  alone 
down  the  street  laughing  and  laughing  to 
himself  under  the  dark  trees. 

"I  was  not  much  disturbed  by  his  laughter 
for  I  had  Rose's  promise.  Besides,  she  her- 
self went  away  soon  after  that  to  an  art 
school  in  Massachusetts.  She  did  not  return 
for  two  years.  .  .  .  That  was  a  long  two 
years.    All  I  had  to  recall  her  by  was  a  little 
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snapshot  of  lier  in  a  summer  frock  that  had 
been  taken  when  she  was  sixteen  years  old. 
She  was  twenty  then  and  I  was  twenty-six. 

"I  worked  very  hard  during  that  time,  and 
got  Old — forgive  me — Old  Howler  to  in- 
crease my  salary  considerably.  Even  at  that 
time  he  had  as  good  as  promised  to  make 
me  head  master  when  he  retired.  I  often 
stood  in  front  of  the  little  snapshot  of  Rose, 
telling  myself  that  I  could  honestly  ask  her 
to  marry  me  now  that  I  was  able  to  afford  it. 
.  .  .  But  she  was  away  for  two  years. 

"I  was  not  the  only  busy  person  during 
those  years.  Young  Sutiink  had  been  in- 
creasing his  legal  reputation.  And  at  the 
end  of  that  time — I  suppose  Rose  had  re- 
fused him,  too — he  became  engaged  to  Mary 
Toumy,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Toumy,  his 
employer.  This  was  considered  a  brilliant 
match  in  the  village.  The  judge  was  rich 
and  a  political  power  in  the  district.  So 
Sutfink  was  thought  to  have  found  a  well- 
lined  nest  for  himself.  He  was  ambitious, 
you  know,  legal  and  political  aspirations. 
The  engagement  seemed  to  steady  him  con- 
siderably. 
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''Then  Rose  came  home  again.  Even  now 
I  do  not  know  exactly  why  she  came  home. 
She  never  liked  talking  about  this  part  of 
her  life.  I  suppose  she  had  found  her  art 
studies  uncongenial.  .  .  .  When  I  learned 
of  her  return  I  was  tremendously  agitated, 
as  you  may  imagine.  I  called  on  her  at  once, 
not  without  some  hope  that  this  time  she 
would  have  me.  But  she  refused  me  again, 
laughing  as  she  had  always  laughed.  .  .  . 
Rose  had  changed  very  little  in  her  two 
years  away  from  home.  Perhaps  she  was  a 
little  more  bored  and  a  little  more  irrespon- 
sible. Certainly  she  was  more  beautiful.  I 
think,  too,  she  was  more  unhappy.  The 
poor  girl  had  not  yet  found  herself.  .  .  . 

"When  I  called  next  I  found  Sutlink 
there  before  me.  I  was  silent  that  evening, 
perhaps  with  amazement  that  he  should  be 
there  when  the  whole  village  knew  of  his 
engagement  to  Mary  Toumy.  But  he  was 
brilliant  and  handsome  and — and  ardent, 
and  Rose  was  only  too  obviously  interested 
in  him.  ...  Of  course,  I  took  the  first  op- 
portunity after  that  to  inform  her  of  Sut- 
fink's  engagement,  thinking  that  she  could 
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not  know  of  it.  She  looked  at  me  languidly 
and  rather  scornfully  as  I  told  her.  'Oh,  I 
know  that,  Frederick,'  she  said.  'You  didn't 
have  to  bear  tales.'  I  thought  this  unjust 
and  answered  with  some  heat  that  I  had  only 
done  what  I  believed  right  under  the  cir- 
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cumstances.    But  she  laughed  at  me  without 
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humor  and  said,  'Oh,  Frederick  I  You  are 
incorrigible !  Right  and  wrong  I  Right  and 
wrong  I  What  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  ^' 
.  .  .  Judge  what  an  upset  condition  she  was 
in,  poor  child.  She  had  not  yet  found  her- 
self. 

"After  that  I  often  made  a  third  when 
Sutiink  called  upon  her,  and  though  I  tried 
not  to  see  the  situation,  I  was  finally  forced 
to  realize  they  were  in  love  with  each  other. 
...  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  agonizing 
a  thing  it  can  be  to  see  the  woman  you  love 
laughing  and  intimate  with  a  rival.  To  see 
the  woman  you  adore  burning  for  another 
man.  .  .  . 

'T  suffered  considerably  so  that  it  was  al- 
most a  relief  when  Rose,  keeping  her  prom- 
ise, told  me  she  was  going  to  marry  Sutfink. 
I  made  no  protest.     I  saw  it  would  be  use- 
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less.  It  was  very  painful.  For  as  she  spoke 
to  me  she  was  too  excited  and  happy  to  dis- 
guise her  feelings.  I  remember  her  eyes  that 
night.  They  shone  as  I  never  saw  them 
afterward.  .  .  . 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  being  unhappy 
after  that,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  was 
really  quite  miserable.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  young  people  forget  those  griefs 
and  disappointed  longings  they  suffer  and 
cause  each  other  to  suffer,  but  a  lonely  fellow 
such  as  I  was,  with  nothing  to  distract  him 
except  routine  work,  does  not  forget  very 
quickly.  In  order  to  forget,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  lose  the  memory  of  a  painful 
event.  The  empty  place  must  be  filled  with 
some  new  preoccupation,  or  the  old  pain 
comes  back.  Now  a  young  schoolmaster,  a 
half-recluse,  has  not  so  many  niches  of  mem- 
ory that  a  vacant  one  may  be  overlooked  or 
easily  filled.  Of  course,  he  has  plenty  of 
mental  activity  to  distract  him,  but  his 
actual  memories  of  past  emotions  and  adven- 
tures are  easily  enumerated.  Take  one  of 
those  memories  away  or  spoil  it,  and  you 
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have  done  a  tremendous  thing  to  a  person  of 
that  sort.  .  .  .  Yes.  I  was  quite  intoler- 
ably miserable.  I  was  deprived  even  of  the 
relief  that  I  might  have  got  out  of  confiding 
my  mishap  to  some  other  person,  for  Rose 
had  extracted  a  promise  of  secrecy  from  me. 
Her  fiance  needed  time  to  release  himself 
from  his  former  engagement  without  damag- 
ing his  prospects.  He  was  very  much  con- 
cerned about  his  prospects  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  Judge  Toumy.  And  Judge 
Toumy  was  not  a  man  to  stand  for  any 
trifling  with  his  daughter's  affections.  So  I 
had  to  suffer  in  silence  like  a  Red  Indian 
who  may  not  even  ease  his  pain  with  a  groan 
or  a  quiver.  ...  I  worked  hard  and  pre- 
pared my  classes  most  conscientiously  while 
I  waited  for  the  news  of  the  engagement  to 
become  known  in  the  town.  But  that  an- 
nouncement was  still  postponed,  doubtless 
out  of  tenderness  for  Sutfink's  prospects. 
And  the  town  began  to  whisper  behind  its 
hand  that  the  young  people  were  being  seen 
far  too  often  in  each  other's  company.  I 
saw  them  myself  once  or  twice.  I  had 
walked  up  Bellevue  Avenue  after  dark  for 
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a  sentimental  glance  at  the  light  in  Rose's 
window,  and  I  saw  them  coming  back  from 
a  nocturnal  stroll  of  their  own.  They 
seemed  very  much  absorbed  in  eacK  other, 
and  they  clung  close  as  they  walked.  .  .  . 
But  there  continued  to  be  no  announcement, 
and  Sutfink  was  still  known  as  Mary 
Toumy's  fiance.  For  my  part  I  waited  for 
the  hateful  news  with  a  strange  desperate 
eagerness,  and  prayed  for  it  as  a  tortured 
man  might  pray  for  a  coup  de  grace.  But 
the  blow  was  withheld  and  I  was  half  mad 
waiting  for  it  in  my  little  room  in  the  smaller 
schoolhouse.  I  was  racked  more  cruelly 
every  day  as  the  interval  drew  out  and 
stretched  my  endurance  closer  and  closer  to 
the  breaking-point.  After  a  month  of  it,  I 
was  unable  to  distract  myself  at  all.  The 
feeling  of  tense  dreadful  expectancy  was 
with  me  always.  Waking  or  sleeping  I 
could  not  rid  my  memory  of  Rose.  As  I 
said,  I  was  not  mentally  myself.  .  .  . 

"Then,  one  night,  six  weeks  or  so  after 
Rose  had  told  me  of  her  promise  to  Sutfink 
— study-hall  was  over  and  the  boys  in  bed, 
my   light   alone   burning  over   to-morrow's 
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Cicero — the  great  adventure  of  my  life  came 
to  pass.  I  heard  no  sound,  but  smelled  a 
vague  familiar  perfume.  Rose  was  stand- 
ing near  my  table.  She  was  wrapped  in  a 
dark  cape,  and  the  light  of  my  gas  flame  was 
gleaming  on  her  smooth  hair.  I  had  no  idea 
how  she  had  found  my  room,  or  how  she  had 
come  there  undiscovered.  It  was  an  appari- 
tion rather  than  an  arrival,  and  to  me  there 
was  something  unearthly  in  the  pale  repose 
of  her  face,  now  more  than  ever  like  a  waxen 
mask.  We  stared  at  each  other  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  in  amazement  and  rapture,  she  ex- 
pressionless even  to  her  eyes.  'Frederick,' 
she  said,  'do  you  still  love  me^*  I  could  only 
go  down  on  my  knees.  ...  I  recall  dis- 
tinctly that  I  first  removed  my  green  cellu- 
loid eye-shade  and  closed  the  Cicero.  I  had 
been  preparing  a  passage  in  which  there  were 
some  coarse  references  to  the  habits  of  Cati- 
line and  I  would  not  offend  her  delicacy  by 
leaving  the  book  open — it  never  occurred  to 
me  that  she  might  not  be  proficient  in  Latin. 
...  As  I  say,  I  went  down  on  my  knees, 
quite  unable  to  speak.  In  the  silence,  my 
eye-shade    tumbled    down    from    the    table 
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where  I  had  tossed  it.  It  struck  the  floor 
with  a  crackle  like  egg  shells.  The  white 
gas-flame  whistled  and  hissed.  .  .  .  Pres- 
ently Rose  spoke  again.  'Do  you,  Freder- 
ick? Because  if  you  still  do,  I  am  ready  to 
marry  you.'  I  could  not  understand,  I  could 
not  believe.  Imagine  my  agitation  I  I  re- 
member only  that  I  passed  from  amazement 
and  adoration  to  a  condition  of  wild  joy.  I 
think  I  cried  and  kissed  her  hands.  But  very 
little  definite  remains  to  me  of  that  memory 
of  confused  emotions  and  half-articulated 
phrases. 

"I  recollect  repeating,  'But  Sutfink'? — 
but  Sutfink?'  over  and  over.  Then  I  would 
interrupt  myself  to  tell  her  that  she  must 
not  be  found  in  my  room.  And  'How  did 
you  get  in  to  me,  Rose?'  And  then,  'But 
Sutfink — ^but  Sutfink?'  again.  .  .  .  She  told 
me  very  quietly  that  Sutfink  could  not  marry 
her  after  all.  He  dared  not  marry  her. 
Judge  Toumy  had  got  wind  of  the  affair 
somehow  and  had  gone  into  a  raving  pas- 
sion. 'He  told  me,'  said  Rose,  'that  his 
prospects  would  be  gone.  He  said  that  if 
he  married  me   his   prospects   would  be — 
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ruined!'  She  threw  back  her  head  and 
laughed  wildly  at  the  words.  'Ruined,  Fred- 
erick!' she  said.     'Ruined!    Ruined!' 

"It  was  such  a  confused  forty  minutes.  I 
cannot  recall  parts  of  it  at  all,  and  the  rest 
but  disconnectedly.  I  cannot  remember  the 
chronology  of  what  we  said.  Only  I  was 
mad  with  happiness  through  it  all.  ...  At 
one  point  I  must  have  spoken  of  marrying 
in  the  spring  after  the  school  term  was  over. 
She  grew  very  grave  then.  Almost  scorn- 
ful. Almost  angry.  'You  must  take  me 
now  if  you  want  me  at  all,  Frederick,'  she 
said,  and  we  arranged  to  be  married  secretly 
within  two  days.  .  .  .  Later  on — I  suppose 
I  had  been  speaking  wildly  and  worshipfully 
to  her — she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands 
and  wept  a  little.  'Frederick !  Poor  Freder- 
ick!' she  said,  'don't  speak  like  that.  Don't 
speak  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  good  person. 
Please  don't,  because  I'm  not,  Frederick. 
I'm  wicked  and  I'm  unhappy.  But  you  told 
me  you  wanted  me  no  matter  what  I  was, 
didn't  you'?  I'm  only  taking  you  at  your 
word,  aren't  I '?  And  I  promise  you,  I  prom- 
ise you  before  God  I'll  be  a  good  wife  to  you 
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when  we're  married  I'  ...  A  most  confus- 
ing forty  minutes,  and  when  she  had  left 
me,  I  found  myself  still  upon  my  knees." 

The  Head  blinked  fatuously  at  me  and 
chafed  his  palms  together.  "You,  a  young 
man,"  he  said,  "are  not  a  sentimentalist,  I 

suppose.     No  more  am  I.     But "     The 

Head's  mouth  was  wide  and  grave  again.  "I 
cannot  refrain  from  asking  you  to  imagine 
how  great  a  happiness  it  must  have  been  to 
a  hitherto  lonely  young  man  to  find  himself 
joined  in  marriage  to  the  only  woman  he 
ever  cared  for.  To — his  first  love.  It  was 
more  than  happiness.  It  was  a  sort  of  sa- 
cred exultation.  And  in  spite  of  the  inti- 
macy which  marriage  implies,  I  could  never 
quite  forget  the  feeling  that  I  was  less  a 
husband  than  a  worshiper.  A  marvelously 
privileged  worshiper.  To  think  that  I,  for 
no  comprehensible  reason,  should  be  found 
worthy,  beyond  my  wildest  hope,  to  be 
joined  to  a  creature  so  perfect  as  Rose.  That 
sort  of  happiness  is  as  heart-breaking  as  sor- 
row. It  was  almost  too  much  to  bear. 
While  we  were  together  I  never  ceased  to 
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wonder  at  it.  To  this  day  I  have  never 
ceased  to  do  so. 

"Of  course,  we  could  not  keep  our  mar- 
riage long  a  secret.  Within  a  week  or  two 
it  had  become  public  property,  and  for  a 
while  I  was  lifted  out  of  my  obscurity  and 
became  a  figure  of  romance.  To  be  quite 
frank,  this  prominence  pleased  me,  for  I  was 
unused  to  it.  I  was  pleased  besides  by  the 
kindness  of  Rose's  parents  who  had  pre- 
viously shown  me  no  particular  favor.  My 
great  happiness  was  only  increased  by  these 
things.  .  .  .  To  my  surprise,  Sutfink  seemed 
happy  enough,  too.  He  married  Mary 
Toumy  shortly  afterwards,  and  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  pair  have  got  on  very  well  to- 
gether since. 

"Rose  was  the  only  person  in  the  affair 
who  ever  showed  the  least  sign  of  discon- 
tent. Not  that  her  manner  toward  me  was 
anything  but  what  I  might  have  prayed  for, 
but  I  thought  sometimes  she  seemed  resigned 
rather  than  positively  happy.  She  was  never 
what  might  be  called  very  much — ah — in 
love  with  me.  But  I  loved  her  too  much  to 
be  importunate  or  to  resent  her  slight  cold- 
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ness.  In  fact,  I  never  had  any  cause  for  re- 
sentment during  all  the  years  we  were  to- 
gether. She  gave  me  nothing  but  the  most 
generous  kindness  and  consideration  and  af- 
fection. The  discontent  which  I  mentioned 
appeared  only  during  the  first  months  of  our 
married  life.  Then  occasionally  she  was  ir- 
ritable or  petulant.  Sometimes  she  cried. 
And  all  this,  I  think,  was  because  she  was 
shortly  to  have  a  child.  When  the  child  was 
born,  Rose  became  and  continued  to  be  the 
most  admirable  and  perfect  wife  and  mother. 
"Our  little  boy  was  born  prematurely 
when  we  had  been  married  only  a  fraction 
over  seven  months,  but  he  was  entirely  nor- 
mal and  fully  developed  in  every  way,  which 
the  doctor  said  was  a  very  remarkable  thing. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  beautiful  child.  I  may  say 
so  without  vanity,  for  he  resembled  me  only 
in  certain  occasional  shades  of  expression. 
He  was  blond  and  had  gray  eyes  which  were 
always  full  of  intelligence.  You  may  judge 
for  yourself  from  that  little  picture  you  ad- 
mired how  beautiful  he  was  shortly  before 
he  died.  .  .  .  Rose  and  I  were  happy  with 
our  little  son.     Ours  was  a  deep  happiness, 
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if  a  quiet  one.  It  was  a  wonderful  and  ad- 
mirable thing  to  see  the  girl  who  had  been 
so  wild  and  reckless  subdue  herself  and  suit 
herself  to  her  new  life  and  new  duties.  She 
cared  for  the  child  personally  and  with  great 
efficiency,  as  she  conducted  our  small  apart- 
ments in  the  school.  She  was  a  conscien- 
tious and  industrious  woman,  but  through  it 
all  she  had  the  dignity  and  appearance  of  a 
very  calm  madonna.  And  (I  hope  I  am  not 
irreverent  in  thinking  so)  the  child  with  his 
fine  intelligent  face,  calm  as  his  mother's 
though  keener  of  eye,  was  like  the  young 
Christ.  I  was,  I  suppose,  a  very  humble 
Joseph  watching  and  adoring  them. 

"A  schoolmaster's  life  is  a  busy  one  morn- 
ing and  night,  and  I  could  not  see  much  of 
my  wife  and  child  during  term  times,  espe- 
cially after  Doctor  Howard  died  and  left  his 
position  to  me.  So  naturally  I  loved  the 
long  sleepy  vacation  of  summer  best  of  all. 
Then  I  could  be  with  my  family  and  have 
them  to  myself.  .  .  .  Strange,  but  the  mem- 
ory that  remains  to  me  of  my  married  life 
after  the  years  have  passed  seems  to  be  a 
long  unbroken  interval  of  summer.    The  rest 
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of  what  happened  in  those  years  merges  and 
is  forgotten  with  the  humdrum  affairs  of  my 
bachelor  days  and  widowhood.  We  rarely 
went  away  in  the  summer;  we  rarely  went 
out  in  the  town  even  to  call  on  Rose's  fam- 
ily, for  Rose  preferred  the  quiet  seclusion 
and  spaciousness  of  the  empty  school.  Here 
she  passed  hours  in  meditation  that  left  her 
face  still,  as  a  statue's  face.  Other  hours  she 
would  spend  with  the  boy,  playing  with  him, 
talking  to  him,  performing  her  unhurried 
duties.  I  watched  and  I  was  happy  because 
she  seemed  content.  ...  I  remember  un- 
ending summer  afternoons.  .  .  .  We  would 
take  out  a  rug  and  spread  it  under  a  tree. 
Sometimes  we  had  an  early  supper  there. 
The  child  would  run  from  one  to  another 
of  us  as  the  sun  grew  more  golden  and  the 
shadows  lengthened,  weaving  us  into  the 
happy  monotonous  games  that  childhood  in- 
vents. When  he  was  tired  he  would  come 
to  me  and  frighten  himself  by  saying  I  was 
a  bear.  Then  his  mother  would  smile  or 
fall  into  another  revery.  Just  before  sun- 
set two  or  three  rabbits  would  hop  out  upon 
the  far  edge  of  the  lawn  and  play  with  each 
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other  in  and  out  of  the  striped  shadow.  The 
child  would  call  them  softly  and  wave  his 
hands  to  them  until  the  sun  set  and  the 
shadows  lay  all  about  us.  Then  Rose  would 
start  and  say,  'Heavens!  It's  long  after 
bedtime  I'  She  would  come  smiling  and  kiss 
us  both  and  carry  the  boy  away.  They 
would  move  off,  their  two  sweet  faces  to- 
gether, looking  back  at  me,  more  than  ever  a 
madonna  with  the  child.  And  I  would  sit 
alone  as  the  dark  deepened,  until  I  heard 
Rose  singing  the  child's  last  song  in  the 
house.  .  .  . 

"They  died,  both  of  them  in  a  week,  when 
the  boy  was  five  years  old  and  reading  Robin 
Hood.  I  was  quite  alone — but  not  unhappy. 
When  the  first  grief  was  quieted  a  little,  not 
unhappy.  A  man  that,  like  myself,  has 
known  perfect  happiness  cannot  ever  really 
lose  that  happiness.  I  had  had  my  love.  I 
had  lived  with  and  been  loved  by  a  woman 
so  dear,  so  marvelously  perfect,  that  in  five 
years  I  had  had  more  happiness  than  I  could 
justly  have  hoped  for  in  twenty  lifetimes. 
Only  a  short  separation,  too.  Only  a  short 
time.     I  shall  see  them  again  and  be  joined 
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to  them  again  in  happiness.  .  .  .  You  see,  I 
bore  my  grief  easily.  Besides,  Mr.  Sutfink 
was  very  kind  to  me  during  that  time.  We 
had  been  estranged  while  Rose  lived.  But 
Sutfink  came  to  both  funerals  and  has  since 
been  most  kind  to  me  and  helpful  in  my 
work." 

This  was  the  last  June  afternoon  of  our 
many  afternoons  together.  I  thought  The 
Head  had  finished,  but  as  I  searched  my 
mind  for  a  suitable  comment,  I  saw  that 
more  was  to  come  of  the  pause  which  had 
fallen.  His  blunt  fingers  played  with  the 
stem  of  the  wine  glass  upon  his  knee.  His 
face  was  grave  with  a  fleeting  dignity  when 
he  spoke  again.  "I  think  she  had  a  premo- 
nition that  she  was  to  die.  One  summer 
evening  she  spoke  such  strange  consoling 
words  as  I  shall  never  forget.  She  had  taken 
up  the  boy  to  carry  him  off  to  bed,  and  now 
she  paused  before  walking  to  the  house.  .  .  . 
Only  two  months  before  she  died.  .  .  . 
'Frederick,'  she  said,  'have  I  made  you 
happy*?  I've  been  a  good  wife  as  I  prom- 
ised to  be,  haven't  I^'     I  tried  to  tell  her 
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everything  she  had  been  to  me.  I  spoke  only 
of  my  gratitude,  for  I  loved  her  too  deeply 
at  that  moment  even  to  mention  love.  As  I 
spoke  she  seemed  half  abstracted  by  another 
of  her  reveries.  The  calmness  of  her  face 
was  changed  to  sorrow.  'I've  tried,  Freder- 
ick, I've  really  tried.  But  .  .  .  perhaps 
I've  acted  wrongly  after  all.' 

"Do  you  not  find  something  awful  and  pa- 
thetic in  those  words'?"  asked  The  Head. 
His  monstrously  magnified  eyes  swam  quite 
noticeably  now.  "That  all  but  perfect 
woman,  that — saint,  sir,  reproaching  herself 
with  some  imagined  fault,  some  coldness  to 
me !  Even  upon  the  pinnacle  of  her  perfec- 
tion, her  pure  humility  made  her  question 
her  own  virtue.  Perhaps  I  have  acted 
wrongly  after  all  .  .  .  what  a  lesson  I 
What  an  inspiration!  I  have  embodied 
those  splendid  words  in  the  school  seal, 
changing  Doctor  Howard's  conception,  a 
clenched  hand  with  the  motto  Firfniter  atque 
fortiter,  to  a  balance  with  the  inscription, 
Forsan  pecavi^  perhaps  I  have  acted  wrongly 
after  all.  So  nothing  is  lost,  sir.  That  pure 
soul's  words  continue  to  inspire  my  boys — 
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no,  not  mine.  My  boy  is  beyond  need  of 
any  inspiration — but  the  boys  in  my  charge, 
teaching  them  to  be  humble  even  when  they 
have  attained  perfection." 

Xhe  Head's  chin  was  blue  as  a  lump  of 
lapis-lazuli.  I  had  a  mad  impulse  to  suggest 
my  own  interpretation  of  the  splendid  motto. 
What  would  he  do*?  But  it  occurred  to  me 
that  one  does  not  stab  one's  host  with  a 
rusty  knife  or  throw  burning  coals  in  his 
face.  Besides,  my  cynicism  was  abashed  by 
something  ridiculously  noble  in  the  man. 
...  I  eased  myself  by  being  savage  with 
my  youthful  ogre  when  I  looked  into  the 
tuck-shop  to  say  good-by.  .  .  . 

The  Head  is  dead  now.  For  some  ob- 
scure reason  he  left  me  the  little  picture  of 
his  son  as  a  legacy.  A  fine  young  face,  mar- 
velously  like  Lawrence's  "King  of  Rome." 
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*'THAVE  been  down  there,"  the  traveler 

A  said,   "in  the  blue  dusk  of  the  abyss 

under  the  ocean."     His  flesh  was  bleached 

ivory  like  the  flesh  of  one  who  has  for  long 

been  confined  away  from  the  sun.    "The  wise 

melancholy  people  of  the  city  put  me  to 

work  with  some  other  captives  hewing  the 

dark  sea-growths  away  from  their  flaggings 

and  cornices.     I  tell  you  it  was  strange  at 

first  to  see  the  fish  move  by,  gay  and  unafraid 

in  their  companies.  .  .  ." 

"How  did  you  reach  the  place*?"  I  asked. 

"It   was   when   we   came   to   The   Gates 

of  the  Sea,"  he  answered.     "Suddenly  the 

waters  opened,  casting  up  a  mist  of  spray 

over  the  masthead.     Our  ship  sank  down  as 

though  upon  a  steep  slow  river  until  it  came 

to  rest  at  last  lightly  upon  the  ocean  floor. 

I  remember  how  we  all  looked  up  amazed 

to  see  those  porticos  rising  around  us.    Then 

the  pale  people  came  with  chains  in  their 

hands  and  surrounded  us.     Me  they  put  to 
213 
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hewing  the  beautiful  sea-growths  which 
spring  like  weeds  in  the  streets." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  I  said,  " — those 
gates.  ..." 

"Understand?-  Ah,  no.  .  .  .  Ah,  no," 
he  answered.  "One  understands  only  that 
they  are  beautiful,  The  Gates  of  the  Sea. 
The  beauty  of  them  when  they  opened  to  re- 
ceive us  made  me  forget  even  to  be  afraid. 
Their  waters  are  like  bronze  overwrought 
with  fishes  and  wonders  of  the  deep.  They 
are  like  glass,"  he  said. 

"But  how " 

'T  cannot  tell  you  how.  I  can  tell  you 
only  that  we  sailed  into  the  place  unknow- 
ing and  unsuspecting,  and  that  those  mar- 
velous gates  swung  hugely  open  to  receive 
us.  They  were  like  green  bronze  in  the 
spume.  .  .  .  No,  there  is  no  way  to  come  to 
them.  When  it  is  time,  they  open.  That  is 
all.  It  may  happen  once  in  a  century.  You 
hear  at  home  that  a  certain  ship  has  been 
lost,  leaving  no  clew  of  oil  or  wreckage  on 
the  water.  Perhaps  she  had  been  sighted 
the  day  before,  luffing  with  slapping  tackle 
through  the  flaws  of  a  calm.     Then — van- 
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ishedl  It  is  that  those  happy  and  melan- 
choly people  below  have  had  need  of  servants 
in  their  city."  He  mused  for  a  long  time. 
Then  suddenly  he  cried  out  in  a  voice  of 
pain,  "Atlantis  I  Atlantis  I"  His  face  was 
twisted.    I  saw  that  he  was  old. 

"You  did  not  drown  I"  I  said. 

He  shook  his  head  impatiently.  "No,  no, 
no  1  It  is  not  like  that.  One  breathes  still. 
Not  air,  no.  But  there  is  an  element  in- 
jected into  the  waters  of  the  city.  I  have 
received  it  into  my  lungs  with  ease  and  de- 
light. Newcomers  are  made  dull  and  drowsy 
at  first,  but  after  a  month  even  the  pleasure 
of  it  is  ordinary.  Respiration  becomes  very 
slow.  One  breathes  perhaps  once  in  an  hour. 
It  is  all  because  of  that  element  which  the 
people  of  the  city  release  into  the  water 
twice,  perhaps  three  times  a  year.  I  have 
frequently  watched  them  do  it.  They  carry 
out  one  of  the  huge  shell-crusted  jars  and 
break  the  seal,  wearing  masks,  and  employ- 
ing many  rituals.  Then  that  sweet  ichor 
pours  abroad  like  molten  amber  and  refreshes 
the  water.  In  some  far  future  there  will  be 
an  end  of  those  jars.    Then  death  will  filter 
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down  like  sea  ooze  upon  the  roofs  of  Atlan- 
tis. But  that  will  not  happen  for  centuries. 
I  have  been  in  the  cave  where  the  jars  are 
stored,  and  have  seen  myriads  and  myriads 
of  them,  each  one  with  its  little  luminous 
creature.  .  .  ." 

"But,"  I  began,  "the  pressure " 

He  looked  at  me  blankly.  "I  have  often 
wondered  over  that  myself,"  he  said. 

I  put  further  questions  and  he  answered 
me:  "No,  they  are  not  beautiful,  the  people 
of  Atlantis.  To  human  eyes  they  are  hid- 
eous, for  their  faces  are  very  pale  and  very 
old  like  the  faces  of  worn  ancient  statues. 
And  most  of  them  besides  are  diseased  about 
the  nose  and  lips  with  cankerous  sea  para- 
sites. To  them  conversely  our  human  beauty 
is  ugliness.  ...  I  could  never  understand. 
I  was  like  a  child  among  those  people.  It 
used  to  puzzle  me  that  sometimes  I  found 
their  hideousness  beautiful. 

"But  there  are  things  which  are  beautiful 
even  to  human  eyes  in  that  wonderful  city. 
Fishes,  erect  and  agile  and  flower-colored, 
slant  along  the  bluish  twilight.  Pale-ten- 
tacled  plants  wave  and  posture   with  iris- 
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tinted  life.  And  there  are  slow  squat  crea- 
tures whose  bodies  are  glorious  lights.  .  .  . 
Oh,  the  dim  dear  streets  of  my  lost  city  I  I 
must  weep  when  I  remember  them.  There 
never  yet  was  in  the  world  such  a  city  for 
delight  and  beauty.  And  I  shall  not  ever 
see  it  again  I  .  .  . 

"They  have  a  place  there  which  they  call 
*The  House  of  Horrors.'  But  there  are 
things  in  it  would  ravish  your  eyes.  It  is 
like  a  prison  and  like  a  museum.  I  could 
never  be  sure  I  understood  the  motives  of 
the  Atlantins,  but  I  suspect  they  keep  this 
place  as  a  warning  against  what  they  con- 
sider ugliness.  There  are  long  galleries 
filled  with  the  gear  and  relics  of  men  which 
have  rained  down  gently  upon  Atlantis  since 
the  beginning.  Things  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious and  strange.  I  remember  a  certain  cup 
made  of  emeralds  which  were  fitted  together 
without  metal.  And  there  was  the  golden 
sword  of  a  crusader  king.  And  a  Greek 
statue  of  a  girl,  all  blurred  and  bored  by 
little  sea  creatures.  ...  In  a  great  barred 
cavern  beyond,  they  prison  their  wanton  lit- 
tle mermaidens.     You  are  fortunate  and  at 
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peace  who  have  never  seen  these,  flashing 
like  silver  javelins  through  the  clear  water; 
who  have  never  pored  upon  their  white  de- 
licious bodies  lying  at  ease  under  sea  ferns 
upon  the  sand;  who  have  never  yearned  to- 
ward them,  combing  their  long  hair  with 
scarlet  combs  of  coral.  A  mermaid's  hair 
is  lovelier  than  the  hair  of  any  woman.  Each 
little  head  is  like  a  sea  anemone,  tawney  or 
jade  or  the  color  of  pale  blood.  They  look 
up  wistfully  into  your  face  with  amorous 
green  eyes,  and  beckon  you.  They  seem  so 
tender  and  so  lonely  in  their  cavern.  .  .  . 
These  caverns  are  guarded  by  armed  women 
of  Atlantis,  for  the  bodies  of  mermaidens 
have  power  sometimes  to  allure  even  the  calm 
sea  people.  And  to  the  captive  men,  they 
are  frenzy  and  madness.  ...  I  remember 
the  sea  captain,  a  bull-chested  hairy  man 
with  a  black  beard.  When  he  looked  first 
into  that  cavern  I  saw  him  shout  like  a  mad- 
man." 

''Sa^ — r 


"There  is  no  sound  in  Atlantis.  .  .  .  And 
when  the  women  guardians  held  him  back 
he  wounded  himself  cruelly  with  the  knife 
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he  had.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Atlantis  often 
tried  to  teach  their  prisoners.  Or  perhaps  it 
was  a  mockery.  I  cannot  be  sure.  But  once 
a  year  the  prisoners  were  led  in  chains  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mermaid  cavern,  and  one  of 
their  number,  a  man,  the  strongest  and 
youngest  of  them  all,  was  thrust  inside.  I 
have  seen  many  men  advance  into  that  cav- 
ern, laughing,  with  closed  eyes  and  out- 
stretched arms.  The  little  mermaids  dart 
and  flit  toward  him  through  the  water,  clus- 
tering about  him  like  silver  butterflies,  and 
when  they  have  given  him  his  delight  they 
give  him  also  the  dreadful  death  which  is 
their  custom.  We  captives  all  saw  this  cere- 
mony more  than  once,  but  every  year  the 
new  chosen  victim  was  like  a  king  among 
us.  The  sea  people  watched  us  with 
melancholy. 

"There  were  other  things  also  in  that 
House  of  Horrors,  beautiful  things  and  hor- 
rible. Squids,  mermen,  enormous  bulks  of 
living  jelly — ^purple  and  brown,  sharks, 
tritons,  octopi,  sea  urchins  tall  as  a  man, 
gray  worms  with  teeth,  electric  creatures,  and 
blotched    things    like    scabs    of    corruption 
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which  fed  on  bones.  There  was  one  mon- 
ster particularly  which  always  fascinated  and 
sickened  me.  A  great  body  like  a  sack,  soft 
jointed  legs,  clusters  of  dull  eyes,  and  an 
elaborate  mouth  which  flickered  and  stirred 
continually  like  a  lobster's.  The  horror  was 
that  it  was  not  one  but  seven  monsters,  all 
perfectly  adapted  and  fitted  together  for  liv- 
ing as  a  colony.  Each  part  was  distorted  to 
its  purpose  like  the  head  of  a  sole  or  like  the 
crudely  molded  body  of  a  hermit  crab.  The 
mouth  was  a  single  creature,  the  body  an- 
other, the  clustered  restless  eyes  a  third. 
Once  I  looked  close  and  distinguished  the 
separate  creatures,  each  monstrously  devel- 
oped in  certain  parts,  but  retaining  still  traces 
of  other  atrophied  organs.  The  sack-like 
paunch  for  instance  had  eight  little  octopus 
tentacles  growing  upon  it  like  an  ornamental 
fringe.  Sometimes — for  what  reason  I  could 
never  determine — the  thing  would  separate 
into  its  component  parts,  and  each  creature 
would  writhe  feebly  with  individual  life. 
(Only  the  curiously  joined  legs  were  horribly 
active  among  the  rest  like  a  spider.)  At  such 
times  the  areas  of  cleavage  were  visible,  cov- 
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ered  with  a  white  oozing  membrane  which 
pulsed  and  gave  off  iridescent  reflections. 
Presently  the  thing  would  reassemble  itself 
with  loathesome  intelligence.  Heaving,  set- 
tling, shifting.  .  .  , 

"In  the  same  house  the  Atlantins  kept 
their  snake  to  which  they  seemed  to  attach 
some  religious  significance.  It  was  like  a 
small  transparent  conger  eel  with  blind  blue 
eyes.  They  would  feed  him  with  little 
squids,  and  anxiously  watch  the  processes  of 
digestion  through  the  transparent  walls  of 
his  body.  He  seemed  in  some  way  to  be 
their  oracle,  though  I  may  have  misunder- 
stood everything. 

"If  I  could  make  you  see  the  beauty  of 
Atlantis  I"  he  said.  "Those  dim  still  streets 
receding  into  the  blue  veils  of  a  twilight 
which  was  colored  eternally  like  a  clear  win- 
ter sky  at  the  time  when  the  first  star  ap- 
pears. And  along  the  streets  the  white  peo- 
ple moving  in  calm  and  melancholy.  Oh,  I 
would  be  better  dead  than  away  from  At- 
lantis I"  For  a  time  he  pondered  sorrow- 
fully. Then  at  last  he  spoke  again.  "I  am 
sure  they  were  very  wise,  those  people  of 
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Atlantis.  A  man  is  like  a  child  compared  to 
them.  I  think,  if  they  desired,  they  could 
rise  up  from  their  waters  and  overthrow  our 
world,  for  their  science  is  beyond  our  under- 
standing. I  saw  the  Gates  of  the  Sea  a  hun- 
dred times,  but  I  never  had  an  inkling  about 
the  mechanics  of  them.  Then  there  were 
other  devices  too,  so  marvelous  they  seemed 
half  to  shrink  away  from  visibility.  .  .  . 
But  the  white  people  do  not  give  themselves 
very  much  to  science.  Occasionally  I  even 
suspected  them  of  pitying  an  active  member 
of  their  own  race.  They  watched  and 
guarded  their  scientists  as  we  watch  feeble- 
minded people.  I  remember  once  a  scientist 
did  something  which  displeased  them.  He 
grew  too  active  and  practical  perhaps.  Cer- 
tainly he  went  too  far  in  some  way  I  could 
not  comprehend.  So  they  executed  him  in 
their  strange  fashion.  I  watched  the  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  After  incomprehensible  and  word- 
less formalities  he  was  led  between  two  of 
them,  unbound  and  unprotesting,  to  an  enor- 
mous open  bivalve  like  a  giant  clam.  He 
shrank  a  little,  but  finally  laid  himself  upon 
the  yellow  tongue  of  flesh  inside  the  shell. 
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There  was  a  pause.  Then  the  great  shell 
closed  very  softly.  For  days  afterward  the 
water  near  the  hinge  boiled  with  little  jots 
of  green  and  rust  color.  When  the  shell 
opened  again  the  man  was  gone.  There  re- 
mained upon  the  yellow  flesh  inside  only  a 
flake  of  chalk  like  the  bone  of  a  big  cuttle- 
fish. This  they  carried  away  solemnly  with 
ritual  gestures.  .  .  . 

"But  for  the  most  part  those  white  people 
gave  themselves  over  to  thinking.  I  have 
often  come  upon  one  of  them  standing  in 
contemplation  of  a  sea  flower.  His  white 
eroded  face  would  seem  almost  beautiful 
with  abstraction.  Occasionally,  as  I  stood 
unnoticed  watching  him,  the  water  around 
his  head  would  begin  to  shiver  with  concen- 
tric rays,  as  of  heat.  It  would  beat  with 
vibrations.  A  message  of  some  sort  it  must 
have  been,  for  soon  other  white  people  would 
come  one  by  one  in  quiet  haste  to  join  him. 
They  would  stand  around  in  the  shimmer  of 
rays,  drinking  his  thought.  Presently  the 
water  about  another  and  another  head  would 
beat  like  an  aureole,  until  the  whole  group 
was  cloaked  in  dazzlement  and  awe.     The 
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sea  flower  would  stir  gently  as  though  in  a 
slight  current.  At  such  times  those  hideous 
people  were  beautiful  to  me  beyond  words. 
Their  blotched  lips  were  clothed  with  light. 

"Escape*?  Never  that.  My  heart  more 
than  my  body  was  prisoner  to  the  white 
folk.  Now  I  am  an  exile  of  Atlantis,  thrust 
out  forever  from  the  Gates  of  the  Sea.  That 
was  my  punishment.  ...  It  happened 
shortly  after  I  had  watched  the  bearded  sea 
captain  meet  his  end  in  the  cavern  of  mer- 
maids. I  remembered  only  the  laughing  rap- 
turous face  of  the  victim  surrounded  by  the 
heavy-haunched  small  silver  bodies.  So  I 
went  to  the  warders  and  begged  for  the  death 
the  sea  captain  had  suffered.  But  they  drove 
me  away  sternly  and  sadly.  I  bit  my  hands 
and  wrists  until  the  water  around  me  was  a 
pink  haze  of  blood,  and  I  thought,  'I  will 
revenge  myself  upon  these  cold  white  people.' 

"An  opportunity  came  soon.  I  crept  into 
the  vast  cave  where  the  shell-crusted  jars 
were  stored  in  their  myriads.  When  I  en- 
tered the  place  I  was  afraid,  for  the  little 
luminous  creatures  were  like  wise  frigid  eyes 
in  the  piled  dark.    But  a  memory  of  the  mer- 
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maids  tormented  me  still,  and  I  began  break- 
ing the  precious  jars.  The  amber  ichor 
flooded  out  of  them  into  the  dark  water, 
faintly  lambent,  delightful  as  a  dream  of 
wine.  I  had  broken  nine  before  a  group  of 
the  white  people  came  running  with  masks 
over  their  faces,  and  restrained  me.  But  my 
mischief  was  done.  The  sweet  poison  had 
gone  abroad  through  the  whole  city.  When 
they  breathed  it,  my  fellow  prisoners  went 
mad  and  broke  their  chains  and  raved  de- 
structively through  the  streets  of  Atlantis. 
Many  of  the  mermaidens  dashed  themselves 
to  death  against  the  bars  of  their  cavern. 
Many  of  the  white  people  died  too,  and  lay 
about  the  streets  gaping  with  dark  mouths. 
The  white  transparent  snake  died  also. 
'Now  they  will  kill  me,'  I  said. 

"But  instead  they  brought  me  to  their 
white  hall  of  justice  and  tried  me  there  with- 
out word  and  without  gesture.  Nine  of  them 
surrounded  me,  turning  toward  me  marble 
faces  like  statue  faces  with  mossed  lips.  I 
waited  in  their  midst,  not  knowing  what  was 
to  come.  Presently  I  saw  a  shimmer  and  a 
beating  around  the  head  of  one.     The  light 
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leaped  and  spread,  flashing  from  one  to  an- 
other until  at  last  the  forehead  of  each  shone 
intolerably  bright.  Then  I  understood  their 
justice  which  looked  into  my  own  mind  to 
discover  there  my  punishment.  One  by  one 
as  though  with  words,  each  judge  pronounced 
the  sentence:  Exile. 

"When  this  was  done  they  took  me  and  led 
me  in  solemn  procession  through  the  streets, 
pausing  a  little  before  each  thing  I  had  loved 
and  now  would  see  no  more.  Until  at  last 
I  saw  rise  up  before  me  the  sweet  traceries 
which  ornament  the  Gates  of  the  Sea.  I 
began  beseeching  then  for  death  mercifully 
in  Atlantis.  But  the  white  people  were  mer- 
ciless. ...  A  little  school  of  fish  slanted 
past  my  face,  silvery,  banded  with  violet, 
fluttering  tiny  scarlet  fins.  But  then  the 
gates  swung  wide,  and  I  was  whirled  out- 
ward in  an  explosion  of  spume.  .  .  .  Men 
were  pulling  me  over  the  gunwale  of  a  small 
boat.  'Here's  a  crazy  man  out  of  the  sea,' 
one  said,  and  laughed.  .  .  ." 

The  traveler  was  weeping.  "Atlantis  I"  he 
cried.     And  again,  "Atlantis  I" 
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THIS  story  was  told  me  a  year  or  two 
ago  by  an  American  doctor  from  Phila- 
delphia. I  met  him  in  the  American  Ex- 
press at  Florence,  and  because  I  knew  the 
city  better  than  he,  I  was  able  to  render  him 
a  slight  service.  As  a  result  he  had  me  to 
dine  with  him  upstairs  at  Doney's.  We  be- 
came acquainted  over  champagne. 

He  was  a  pleasant  blondish  man  with 
thinning  hair  and  a  look  of  out-of-doors 
healthiness.  He  annoyed  me  a  little  at  first. 
His  smile  was  perhaps  too  charming.  I 
could  see  him  using  it  at  the  bedsides  of  his 
more  fashionable  lady  patients.  But  over 
the  second  bottle  of  champagne  he  seemed 
a  good  enough  fellow. 

After   dinner  we   wandered   over   to   the 

Piazza  Vittorio  Emmanuele  and  sat  down 

at  one  of  the  tables  in  front  of  Gili's  to  hear 

the  band  playing  across  the  square  and  to 

watch  the  people  of  the  city  enjoying  their 

summer  evening  under  the  stars. 
227 
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Our  talk  came  around  somehow  to  a  cer- 
tain lame  beggar  we  both  had  seen  haunting 
the  tram  station  south  of  the  duomo.  The 
beggar  had  been  a  peculiarly  filthy  and  re- 
pulsive creature,  and  had  affected  us  un- 
pleasantly. Thence  the  talk  drifted,  and 
for  a  while  the  doctor  told  me  many  curious 
facts  concerning  the  grim  tricks  nature  plays 
with  human  flesh.  He  spoke  quietly.  I  was 
reminded  of  an  old  biology  instructor  of 
mine  who  had  used  the  same  manner  over 
my  student  microscope.  "...  Strange 
things.  All  of  them  strange.  Some  so 
strange  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  them  in  the  books.  You'd  think 
doctors  would  run  into  cases  like  that, 
wouldn't  you?  But  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  shame  attached  to  them.  They  are  kept 
hidden.  .  .  .  Undertakers  must  come  across 
amazing  examples.  ...  I  tell  you  it's  a 
shock  when  one  does  run  into  a  case,  a  com- 
pletion and  a  fulfilment  of  what  is  only  in- 
dicated by  those  rudimentary  cases  in  the 
books." 

The  doctor  brought  up  short.  "Do  you 
like  sensations'?     I  do.     Suppose  we  order 
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ices  and  Benedictine.    Taken  together  they're 
cold  as  menthol." 

Our  order  came.  He  twirled  his  oily 
liqueur  glass  between  fine  caustic-chapped 
fingers.  Then  I  found  myself  listening  to 
his  story.  It  never  occurred  to  me  until  later 
that  he  was  a  liar. 

"This  friend  of  mine — may  as  well  call 
him  Hunter — ^had  been  a  kid  with  me.  We 
lived  next  door  for  years  in  a  suburb  of 
Philadelphia.  He  and  I  went  through  the 
pet  animal  stage  together.  There  was  a  dis- 
used shed  on  his  place  where  we  used  to  keep 
our  menagerie  of  mice  and  turtles  and  rab- 
bits and  stray  cats.  Once  we  saved  up  and 
sent  two  and  a  half  dollars  to  Texas  for  a 
pair  of  flying  squirrels.  Strangely  enough, 
they  came,  and  for  a  time  were  our  prize 
possessions.  I  suppose  that  at  one  time  or 
another  we  must  have  had  twenty  creatures 
in  our  crates  and  cages.  Of  course,  there 
was  nothing  strange  in  that.  All  boys  reach 
the  pet-keeping  stage.  ^  The  strange  thing 
was  that  Hunter  never  graduated  from  it. 
I  went  on  to  long  trousers  and  cigarettes  and 
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girls,  but  Hunter  stuck  to  his  animals.  After 
I  broke  up  the  partnership  he  began  collect- 
ing snakes.  Knots  of  them  he  had  under 
glass.  Then  there  was  a  big  screen  cage  full 
of  all  kinds  of  spiders  that  used  to  devour 
each  other.  Finally  somebody  gave  him  a 
fox  puppy.  That  was  the  time  I  nearly  quit 
my  girl-chasing  to  join  him  again. 

"Hunter  stuck.  I  don't  remember  ever 
seeing  him  even  look  at  a  girl.  But  cats 
would  go  to  him  in  a  way  that  would  scare 
you.  Dogs  shied  off.  .  .  .  It's  all  rot,  you 
know,  to  say  that  dogs  are  friendlier  than 
cats.  I  don't  mean  they  aren't  superficially 
cordial  like  men  in  a  smoking-car,  but  let 
any  one  try  to  get  intimate  with  them  off- 
hand. Dogs  keep  a  reserve.  Now  a  cat 
won't  go  to  you  at  all  unless  you  whisper  to 
it  and  have  secrets  with  it.  Cats  went  to 
Hunter. 

"You  mustn't  think  there  was  anything 
queer  about  Hunter,  though.  Except  that 
his  eyes  used  to  go  happy  and  soft  when- 
ever he  saw  an  animal.  At  college  his  room 
whiffed  of  them.  It  was  full  of  squeaks 
and  scurries  and  whistles.    We  used  to  call 
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his  room  "the  cat  farm"  and  Hunter  "Saint 
Frank."  He'd  spend  an  evening  with  you, 
though,  any  time,  and  he'd  let  you  name 
your  bar.  It  was  Hunter,  for  instance,  who 
stole  the  safe  out  of  the  Dean's  ofHce  in 
Junior  year.  There  was  nothing  in  any  way 
queer  about  Hunter. 

"Until  he  got  himself  a  lemur.  You 
know:  One  of  those  weazily  monkeyish  lit- 
tle creatures  with  a  thick  furry  tail  as  long 
as  itself.  Hunter  carried  the  thing  every- 
where with  him.  It  would  sit  on  his  shoul- 
der and  wrap  its  tail  around  his  throat  and 
cling  to  his  scalp  with  its  nasty  half-human 
hands.  A  wise  little  foxy  face  with  big 
shining  eyes  that  peered  at  you,  and  seemed 
to  wonder  and  try  to  think.  .  .  .  But  all 
those  years  Hunter  never  had  a  girl. 

"You  can  imagine  then  how  surprised  I 
was — it  was  after  the  war  in  1920;  I  was 
doing  my  last  year  at  Bellevue — when  I  got 
a  letter  from  Hunter  asking  me  to  come 
down  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  his  fiancee. 
In  his  letter  he  tried  to  describe  the  girl  to 
me,  but  all  I  could  gather  from  his  incoher- 
encies  was  that  she  was  from  Georgia  and  he 
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loved  her  crazily.  He  said — but  you  know 
how  these  woman-haters  are  once  a  woman 
gets  hold  of  them.  Nearly  as  bad  as  wid- 
owers. 

"I  could  not  get  off  to  Philadelphia  at 
once,  but  by  the  time  I  did  go  I  was  worried. 
I  had  heard  things.  You  know  the  vague 
insinuating  stories  one  hears  sometimes.  A 
person  laughs  when  they're  told.  They  seem 
to  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  One 
can't  even  remember  who  told  them.  But 
they  leave — cobwebs.  Rotten  stories.  Noth- 
ing actually  against  the  girl.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  be  right  enough.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  the  South.  The  kind  of  family 
that  is  so  old  it  has  bona-fide  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  history,  and  queer  fables  besides. 
These  stories  hinted  rather  picturesquely  at 
a  vast  uncultivated  estate  in  Georgia  with 
not  a  single  negro  on  it.  It  seemed  the  nig- 
gers refused  to  stay  there,  and  for  genera- 
tions all  the  servants  in  the  great  house  had 
been  Finns.  A  race  of  warlocks,  the  Finns. 
Silent  people.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  an  even 
wilder  yarn  about  the  girl's  brother.     He 
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was  supposed  to  be  a  great  mathematician 
and  chess-player  whom  no  one  ever  saw.  He 
was  kept  locked  up  in  a  little  shuttered  brick 
library  which  was  detached  from  the  main 
house.  Now  and  then  at  night  he'd  break 
out,  and  there  would  be  trouble  among  the 
horses  until  the  Finns  captured  him  again. 
Neighboring  niggers  told  stories  of  the  Finns 
whooping  through  the  night  with  flash-lights 
and  ropes,  and  of  a  naked  running  man 
whose  monstrously  long  forearms  ended  in 
globes  of  bandage  big  as  a  man's  head.  .  .  . 
Niggers,  of  course,  but  the  stories  were  queer. 
Suppose  even  it  was  simple  insanity.  I  wor- 
ried a  great  deal  when  I  was  finally  on  my 
way  to  Philadelphia. 

"I  can't  say  just  what  I  thought  the  girl 
would  be,  but  I'm  quite  certain  that  in  the 
back  of  my  mind  I  was  sure  she'd  be  strange 
and  in  some  way  unwholesome.  I  probably 
expected  to  be  repelled  by  her,  so  that  when 
I  met  her  the  surprise  was  like  a  blow  in  the 
face.  Not  that  she  was  not  strange  enough 
and  unwholesome  enough,  too.  But  where  I 
had  looked  for  repulsiveness  I  found  only 
danger.    The  sort  of  danger  that  fascinates 
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a  man  and  challenges  him  and,  unless  he  is 
wonderfully  self-controlled  or  very  fortu- 
nate, makes  a  slave  of  him.  I  looked  at  her 
with  a  kind  of  horror,  and — do  you  know? 
— the  first  thing  I  said  to  myself  was,  'Good 
God  I    I've  got  to  be  loyal  to  old  Hunter  I' 

"She  was  a  slender  tall  girl,  very  dark 
and  vividly  colored,  but  in  spite  of  her 
height  she  had  the  quick  appealing  grace  of 
a  little  woman.  Her  features  were  oblique 
and  miniature  like  those  of  a  conventional 
elf,  an  elf  by  Beardsley  or  Kay  Nielsen. 
She  had  thoughtful  and  unreadable  brown 
eyes.  Her  small  head  was  covered  with 
dark  childishly  fine  hair  which  fell  naturally 
into  waves  that  somehow  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  life  and  instability  like  the  photo- 
graphed waves  of  running  water. 

"Perhaps  I  did  not  notice  all  these  things 
in  the  moment  when  we  were  introduced.  I 
could  not  have,  of  course.  However,  I'm 
certain  I  felt  the  resultant  force  of  them. 
But  in  that  first  instant  I  felt  another  force 
besides  which  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
outward  appearances.  The  force  of  her  per- 
sonality.   Her  soul^  if  you  prefer  to  call  it 
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that.  .  .  .  You  must  know  what  I  mean. 
One  is  introduced  to  a  woman,  and  simul- 
taneously the  mind  (or  some  physical  fac- 
ulty for  all  I  know)  sums  up,  whispers  a 
word:  Gentleness.  Restlessness.  Peace. 
Hunger.  Occasionally  Strength.  Very 
rarely  Force.  In  any  case  one  is  apt  to 
discern  something  of  the  woman's  soul  upon 
first  introduction,  and  apt  to  do  it  with  a 
limpid  clarity  of  intuition  which  later  is 
blurred  by  the  small  thought-producing 
memories  of  actual  observations.  Well, 
when  I  met  poor  Hunter's  fiancee  I'm  sure 
I  discerned  something  of  her  soul.  And 
what  I  discerned  chilled  me  with  a  kind  of 
Gothic  fear,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  her 
soul  was  entirely  body.  .  .  .  Perhaps  I'm 
not  clear.  For  example,  certain  thorough- 
bred animals,  fine  horses  or  fine  dogs,  are  so 
beautiful  and  alive,  so  proudly  conscious  of 
their  own  beauty  and  vitality,  that  some- 
thing radiates  out  from  them.  Something 
that  many  humans  lack,  something  one  feels 
and  must  venerate,  an  emanation,  a  soul. 
That  was  Hunter's  lovely  passionate-lipped 
young  fiancee. 
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"So  I  stood  there  as  I  was  introduced,  say- 
ing inside  myself,  'Good  God  I  I  must  be 
loyal  to  old  Hunter  I' 

"We  shook  hands.  She  looked  steadily 
at  me  and  said,  'How  do  you  do*?'  She  pro- 
nounced it,  'Haow  dew  yew  dew?'  in  a 
charming  Southern  voice  which  was  not  quite 
deep  enough  rightly  to  be  called  contralto. 

"Those  are  the  only  words  I  can  remember 
her  ever  having  said  to  me.  We  must  have 
spoken  together  a  hundred  times  after  that, 
but  I  can  actually  remember  only  her  first 
words. 

"I  stood  holding  her  strange  unwomanly 
hand,  and  I  thought,  'God  help  me  I'  For 
in  that  moment  I  was  whirled  away  on  a 
wind  of  longing  and  desire  so  overwhelming 
that  even  then  I  wondered  at  it.  In  that 
moment,  too,  I  had  carried  her  off  to  a  fury 
and  a  consummation  of  dream-perfect  love- 
making.  I  vividly  pictured  the  time  when  I 
should  look  down  bewilderedly  close  into 
her  eyes  and  see  them  as  every  man  must 
long  to  see  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  loves. 
With  the  under  lid  drawn  upward  at  the 
corners  in  an  expression  almost  of  fierceness ; 
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with  the  upper  lid  drooping  so  heavily  in  a 
passive  drunkenness  as  to  be  pitiful ;  and  be- 
tween, the  eyes  themselves,  luminous,  deep, 
and  soulless  as  the  open  eyes  of  a  cataleptic." 

The  doctor  smiled,  this  time  not  the  flash- 
ing bedside  smile  which  had  previously  ex- 
asperated me,  but  the  slight  rather  tired 
smile  of  a  man  who  has  won  through  pain  to 
humor.  The  smile  of  one  who  has  come  to 
realize  that  there  is  not  even  tragedy  in  life, 
because  life  has  a  love  for  anticlimax,  and 
has  a  way  of  following  tragedy  with  bur- 
lesque or  melodrama  or  lesser  tragedy.  He 
continued : 

"You  see,  I  fell  in  love  with  the  girl — all 
in  an  instant  as  I  held  her  hand.  And  so  I 
said,  'God  help  me  I  I  must  be  loyal.'  But 
even  as  I  said  that  I  was  disloyal,  for  I 
looked  at  her  and  longed  for  her.  ...  I  can 
imagine  no  woman  being  quite  unconscious 
of  the  flood  of  emotion  which  poured  out  of 
me  toward  her  just  then.  At  such  moments 
a  woman  knows.  She  takes  her  hand  away 
more   quickly   or  more   slowly   than  usual. 
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She  does  this  or  that  with  her  eyes.  And 
she  has  answered  you.  But  this  quiet  South- 
ern girl  made  no  sign  whatever.  Her  eyes 
remained  steady  and  thoughtful.  Her  long 
unwomanly  hand  neither  hurried  nor  lin- 
gered.   She  felt  nothing. 

"I  asked  myself  how  had  gentle  simple  old 
Hunter  ever  seized  upon  and  held  this  girl, 
this  dark  flame  more  terrible  than  an  army 
with  banners.  And  I  knew  it  had  been  the 
lemur.  Don't  ask  me  how  I  knew,  or  why. 
But  I'm  certain  I  was  right.  The  lemur  en- 
tirely deserted  Hunter  for  the  girl  now,  and 
I  think  Hunter  was  jealous.  He  would  call, 
'Chee-kil  Chee-kil'  and  clap  his  hands. 
But  the  little  animal  that  had  been  so  obedi- 
ent would  only  turn  its  face  and  look  when 
Hunter  called.  It  would  cling  tighter  than 
ever  to  the  girl,  and  the  girl  would  smile. 
Hunter  hated  it,  and  I  hated  it.  Chee-ki 
would  perch  on  the  girl's  shoulder  and  curl 
his  long  tail  close  about  her  neck  in  a  kind 
of  embrace.  Or  it  would  sweep  the  thing 
over  her  body,  as  if  appraising  her.  Softly, 
gropingly,  tenderly.  And  she  would  smile. 
I  hated  it. 
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"But  I  must  go  back  and  tell  you  of  the 
evening  when  I  met  her  first.  There  was  to 
be  a  small  dinner.  As  Hunter's  best  friend 
I  was  to  sit  next  to  his  fiancee.  Hunter 
genially  told  us  to  get  acquainted.  That 
was  the  purpose  of  the  dinner.  .  .  .  After 
my  first  stunning  surge  of  desire  for  the  girl 
I  managed  to  get  myself  a  little  in  hand  so 
that  I  was  able  to  notice  various  things  about 
her.  She  was  stranger  even  than  I  had  imag- 
ined she  would  be.  This  was  back  in  1920. 
You  remember  the  clothes  girls  were  wear- 
ing then,  short  knee-length  affairs?  Well, 
the  first  thing  that  surprised  me  about  Hun- 
ter's fiancee  was  that  her  skirt  reached  to  her 
ankles,  and  when  I  looked  close  I  guessed 
that  her  gown  had  been  made  at  home.  I 
don't  mean  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
girl  looked  shoddy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
thing  she  was  wearing  seemed  to  me  to  be 
very  lovely.  It  was  made  of  some  soft  flesh- 
colored  stuff,  and  there  were  silvery  strips 
in  the  skirt.  It  clung  about  her  with  more 
amplitude  than  was  the  fashion  then,  in  long 
folds  of  inevitable  grace.  She  made  a  strik- 
ing and,  to  me,  an  exquisite  contrast  to  the 
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rest  of  the  women  in  the  room.  As  I 
watched  her  I  noticed  with  the  tender  and 
indulgent  amusement  of  a  man  in  love  that 
she  was  extraordinarily  careful  of  her  Greek- 
like draperies.  More  careful  even  than  a 
woman  is  likely  to  be.  Careful  with  the 
meticulousness  of  a  Persian  cat.  When  she 
sat  down  or  rose  to  her  feet  she  arranged 
her  skirt  about  herself  almost  with  anxiety. 
It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  in  spite  of  her 
care  its  grace  was  marred  now  and  then  by 
an  awkward  gathering  or  a  heavy  fold. 

"Dinner  was  announced  and  I  followed 
her  into  the  diningroom  with  my  eyes  fo- 
cused upon  the  nape  of  her  slim  neck.  And 
I  thought  how  I  would  kiss  her  neck  just 
there  where  my  eyes  rested,  and  how  I  would 
encircle  her  throat  with  kisses  like  a  chain 
to  bind  her  to  me.  Then  I  had  a  shock.  My 
eyes  jumped  to  keener  focus.  Below  the 
sharp  line  where  her  bobbed  hair  ended  I 
could  see,  in  spite  of  the  powder  that  had 
been  laid  on  so  artfully,  that  the  skin  was 
faintly  blue  with  subcutaneous  hairs  like  the 
shaved  chin  of  a  dark  man.  This  bluish 
sheen,  which  only  the  closest  scrutiny  such 
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as  a  lover's  could  detect,  ran  out  of  sight 
below  the  rather  high  neck  of  her  dinner 
gown.  My  mind  put  a  fantastic  and  sicken- 
ing question,  so  that  for  a  moment  I  felt  a 
bitter  antagonism  for  this  tall  girl  who 
walked  so  gracefully  and  so  pliantly  before 
me  into  the  bright  dining-room.  But  when 
I  held  her  chair  for  her  at  the  dinner-table 
I  forgot  my  resentment.  I  could  only  watch 
with  an  almost  painful  tenderness  how  child- 
ishly careful  she  was  in  arranging  her  long 
skirt. 

"I  might  have  been  drunk  for  all  I  can  re- 
member of  that  dinner.  None  of  its  conver- 
sation comes  back,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
faces  that  ringed  the  table.  I  can  recall 
vaguely  that  all  the  women  seemed  con- 
strained, and  that  I  said  to  myself,  'I  am 
imagining  all  this  because  she  is  so  muchi 
more  alive  than  they.  Or  else  they  are  all 
jealous  of  her.'  A  perfume  came  from  her, 
more  disturbing  than  any  I  had  ever  known. 
I  remember  watching  her  hands.  They  were 
thin  lovely  hands.  The  nails  were  longer 
and  more  pointed  and  more  highly  polished 
than  I  suppose  was  quite  good  taste.     But 
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at  the  time  my  heart  was  bursting  to  kiss 
them.  They  were  not  a  woman's  hands. 
She  did  not  use  them  as  women  use  them, 
to  supplement  her  beauty.  When  they  were 
idle  they  lay  in  her  lap  or  rested  on  the  table 
edge,  unaffected  and  relaxed  as  resting  ani- 
mals. What  was  most  unusual,  she  was  not, 
as  is  every  newly  engaged  girl,  even  absently 
conscious  of  her  blazing  solitaire.  When 
she  stretched  her  hand  out  I  saw  that  the 
ring  had  slipped  round  on  her  finger,  and 
the  stone  was  turned  in.  She  seemed  un- 
aware of  this  and  left  it  so.  Strong  hands. 
Once  she  took  an  almond  in  one  of  them, 
and  removed  the  shell  with  a  motion  so  deft 
and  quick  I  could  not  see  how  she  had  done 
it.     Afterwards  she  seemed  confused. 

"I  sat  beside  her  in  a  trancelike  abstrac- 
tion. ...  At  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Hun- 
ter's mother,  a  large  beautifully  turned-out 
woman  with  the  sort  of  personality  that 
heads  ladies'  committees,  and  the  sort  of 
hair  that  is  compared  to  platinum.  Even  in 
my  abstraction  I  saw  that  she  was  tense  like 
the  rest  of  the  women  at  the  table,  and  that 
she  seemed  worried.    These  things  are  vague. 
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I  may  have  imagined  them.  ...  A  girl  was 
sitting  beside  Hunter  directly  across  the 
table  from  me.  She  was  a  pretty  girl,  with 
a  cloud  of  golden  hair  and  a  patrician  air. 
One  could  tell  from  her  manner  that  her 
people  must  be  socially  prominent  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  fine  courageous  child,  innocently 
arrogant,  proud  because  of  inexperience,  as- 
sured because  of  her  looks  and  her  position, 
I  watched  her  mistily  and,  if  I  recollect,  al- 
most regretfully,  as  a  man  might  look  back 
from  fairyland  into  the  dear  ordinary  world 
of  unenchantment.  And  somehow  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  child,  and  somehow  grateful, 
too.  Presently  I  was  aware  that  an  antag- 
onism had  sprung  up  between  her  and  the 
dark  woman  beside  me.  Their  eyes  came  to 
grips  across  the  table.  All  the  while,  aloofly, 
wistfully,  carelessly,  I  was  admiring  the  line 
unbroken  arrogance  of  the  girl  opposite  me. 
The  woman  at  my  side  betrayed  no  arro- 
gance, no  heat.  She  was  simply  quiet  and 
altogether  attentive.  All  at  once  the  girl 
across  the  table  began  to  blush — painfully, 
conspicuously.  Her  blue  eyes  fell,  as  though 
they  had  looked  inadvertently  at  something 
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shameful.  For  a  while  she  struggled  with 
a  confusion  which  brought  her  close  to  tears. 
When  she  had  mastered  it  she  gave  her  at- 
tention to  Hunter  with  a  forced  and  fright- 
ened vivacity. 

"Next  I  realized  that  the  woman  beside 
me  had  become  jealous,  furiously  jealous  of 
Hunter  and  the  girl  next  to  him.  Now  there 
was  no  possible  reason  for  this.  Hunter's 
eyes  were  entirely  for  her.  His  face  was 
dull  and  vacuous  with  adoration.  But 
surely  I  felt  emanating  from  this  woman  so 
intense  a  current  of  jealous  hatred  that  I 
was  frightened  of  her,  and  stabbed  with  ad- 
miration. I  watched  out  of  the  corners  of 
my  eyes,  experiencing  fear,  desire,  awe.  .  .  . 
Suddenly  I  felt  a  strong  muffled  blow  on 
my  calf,  as  though  some  hurrying  animal 
had  got  entangled  in  the  woman's  dress  and 
had  blundered  against  me.  A  moment  later 
the  same  thing  again,  so  strong  this  time  that 
I  started  and  looked  down.  Mrs.  Hunter's 
eyes  must  have  been  on  us  all  through  din- 
ner, for  she  caught  my  start  and  called  at 
once,  'What  is  it,  Doctor^' 

"I    answered    stupidly    something    about 
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imagining  that  Chee-ki  had  run  against  my 
leg.  Mrs.  Hunter  told  one  of  the  servants 
to  see  if  Chee-ki  had  escaped  from  the  sun 
porch.  The  man  came  back  shortly  with  the 
reply  that  the  creature  was  asleep  in  its  bas- 
ket. Everybody  laughed,  Hunter's  fiancee 
with  the  rest.  But  when  a  new  topic  of  con- 
versation had  distracted  the  other  guests,  she 
turned  her  head  quick  as  an  animal  and  gave 
me  a  look  of  fury  that  made  me  a  little  sick 
with  terror.  In  an  instant  her  face  was  calm 
again,  and  I  might  have  thought  I  had  imag- 
ined her  look  but  she  moved  slightly  in  her 
chair  and  sat  further  from  me  during  the 
rest  of  the  dinner. 

"I  remember  Mrs.  Hunter's  eyes  at  the 
end  of  the  table.  Her  face  was  the  face  of 
an  assured  and  skilled  hostess,  but  her  eyes 
were  puzzled  and  worried. 

"Love  for  the  girl  took  me  irresistibly. 
After  less  than  five  hours  in  her  presence  I 
found  myself  loving  her  with  an  intensity 
which  I  had  not  imagined  possible.  I  knew 
nothing  about  her.  I  had  no  especial  sym- 
pathy or  respect  for  her.  In  fact  some  in- 
stinct warned  me  that  if  I  could  see  her  once 
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uncloaked  in  glamour  I  should  find  her  hate- 
ful and  repulsive.  And  yet  I  felt  for  her  an 
almost  insane  tenderness,  a  more  than  insane 
hunger.  She  preoccupied  me  so  completely 
that  I  was  not  even  ashamed  of  making  no 
attempt  to  combat  my  infatuation  for  her, 
the  fiancee  of  a  friend.  I  think  I  must  even 
have  exulted  in  an  abstracted  and  cold- 
blooded way  over  the  trust  and  intimacy, 
and  hence  the  opportunity,  to  which  my  po- 
sition as  friend  admitted  me.  Loving  her, 
I  was  removed  at  once  beyond  shame  or  fear 
or  remorse.  I  became  a  monomaniac,  ruth- 
less with  desperation.  After  that  first  eve- 
ning I  began  following  her.  I  tried  delib- 
erately to  make  her  see,  to  make  her  feel  the 
thing  that  shook  me.  If  I  remember,  I 
actually  tried  to  speak  of  it  once  or  twice. 

"Hunter  was  quite  blind  to  all  this.  In 
his  infatuation  with  her  he  was  as  preoccu- 
pied as  I  was.  But  she  herself  understood 
me  very  well.  I  had  no  doubt  of  that.  And 
I  felt  a  demonic  exultation  that  her  under- 
standing failed  to  trouble  or  to  anger  her. 
I  sensed  a  conscienceless  evil  in  her  and  my 
heart  cried  out  to  it.  .  .  .  But  except  for 
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this  fact  that  she  knew  my  mind  and  still 
tolerated  me,  she  did  nothing  during  those 
weeks  to  which  even  Hunter  and  his  wor- 
ried mother  could  take  exception. 

"Hunter  and  she  were  married  shortly.  I 
was  best  man.  The  memory  of  the  pain  I 
suffered  that  day  affects  me  still  with  a  faint 
nausea.  To  me  everything  that  happened 
was  like  the  slow  formless  ceremonial  of  a 
fever.  I  remember  a  strange  feeling  in  my 
jaws  and  at  the  base  of  my  tongue.  I  could 
have  slavered  like  a  furious  animal,  and 
gnashed  my  teeth  and  shrieked.  I  was  des- 
perate, crazy  with  a  degrading  and  vivid 
physical  jealousy.  There  were  impulses  in 
me  toward  violence  and  homicide.  .  .  .  He 
took  her  away  finally.  I  watched  her  little 
feet  mount  briskly  into  a  waiting  limousine, 
and  through  a  silver  blood-spattered  haze  I 
seemed  to  notice  an  ugly  fold  at  the  back 
of  her  skirt.  Then  she  was  gone.  One 
thought  alone  kept  me  from  running  amuck 
among  the  guests.  'When  they  come  back,' 
I  said,  'I  shall  be  invited  to  their  house  very 
often,'  My  whole  nature  closed  upon  that 
thought  like  dull  snake  jaws  over  a  stone. 
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"During  the  time  they  were  away  I  was  a 
man  apart  from  other  men,  idle,  furtive, 
morose.  I  would  sit  alone  for  hours  con- 
templating my  secret  self.  I  would  peer  in 
a  kind  of  ecstasy  within  my  own  heart  and 
seem  to  see  there  a  frenzied  jealousy  that 
cantered  on,  on,  on,  over  lifeless  wastes,  seek- 
ing life;  on,  on,  on,  in  a  rhythm  of  paws, 
parched,  insane,  frothing  venom  like  a  rabid 
wolf. 

"They  returned  from  their  honeymoon 
sooner  than  had  been  expected,  and  I  had  a 
telephone  call  from  Hunter  almost  immedi- 
ately. He  asked  me  to  lunch  with  him  at 
his  club  on  the  following  day.  I  went  to 
the  appointment  speculating  indifferently 
whether  or  not  I  should  stab  him  where  he 
sat  at  table.  But  when  I  saw  him,  there  was 
something  in  his  look  which  jumped  my  heart 
with  a  fear  that  everything  was  not  well 
with  his  wife.  It  is  hard  to  describe  that 
look.  I  have  seen  it  often  and  had  to  steel 
myself  against  it  in  hospital  corridors  where 
women  wait  in  mortal  terror  and  mortal  pain 
outside  closed  doors,  afraid  to  put  into 
speech  the  question  their  eyes  are  shrieking. 
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Hunter  seemed  older  now,  littler,  utterly 
subdued.  His  naive  good  nature  had  shriv- 
eled, like  a  fruit  that  rots  without  having 
ripened,  into  pain.  I  asked  him  quickly  if 
his  wife  was  well,  and  he  assured  me  that 
she  was  very  well,  very  well,  indeed.  But 
his  manner  only  strengthened  my  sick  mis- 
givings. 

"I  went  to  their  house  for  the  first  time, 
weak  with  the  fear  that  I  should  find  her 
ill.  Then  I  saw  her,  and  literally  I  was 
stunned  by  the  blaze  of  vitality  which 
seemed  to  spread  out  from  her  in  dark  sword- 
like rays.  I  was  shaken  and  pierced  through 
and  revivified  a  hundredfold.  In  that  out- 
pouring flood  of  life  I  seemed  to  dance  like 
a  gnat  in  sunlight.  I  don't  doubt  that  when 
I  came  into  her  presence  again  I  staggered 
and  closed  my  eyes.  It  was  as  though  all 
her  hidden  energy  of  living  had  been  real- 
ized at  last,  and  released  somehow  to  drench 
a  world  of  lovers.  And  in  that  first  instant 
when  I  saw  her  I  had  an  intuition  strong  as 
a  conviction  that  it  was  because  she  was  to 
have  a  child. 

"I  sat  in  her  presence  adoring  her  and  de- 
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siring  her  beauty,  crying  out  silently  in  ex- 
ultation to  the  living  evil  of  her  soul.  Pres- 
ently I  glanced  at  Hunter  and  was  struck  to 
wild  internal  laughter.  The  idiot  was  treat- 
ing this  woman,  this  flaring  nebula  of  en- 
ergy, as  though  she  were  an  invalid.  His 
voice  and  all  his  gestures  were  soft.  He  kept 
trying  to  make  her  comfortable  with  cush- 
ions and  footstools.  ('She,'  I  thought,  'who 
might  sit  naked  upon  a  throne  of  iron  to  be 
adored  forever  I')  His  eyes  were  sad  and 
tender  like  those  woman  eyes  in  hospital  cor- 
ridors. His  mouth  was  wistful,  gentle,  and 
ineffably  sad  with  smiles. 

"She  resented  this  tenderness,  and  repaid 
him  with  such  fierce  scorn  that  I  could  have 
shouted  for  pride  in  her.  He  would  come 
close  and  bend  over  her  and  whisper  anx- 
iously, but  she  would  turn  away  her  dark 
head  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  always 
crowned  with  rays.  The  lemur  on  her  shoul- 
der would  show  its  little  teeth  and  chatter 
angrily. 

"I  suppose  you  will  despise  me.  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  despise  myself  for  my  behavior. 
Yet  in  retrospect  I  cannot  blame  myself  any 
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more  than  I  could  blame  another  person,  one 
of  my  patients  perhaps,  who  was  suffering 
from  some  fever  or  brain  disease.  And  ac- 
tually all  the  events  of  those  days  are  vague 
in  my  memory  as  the  recollections  of  a  sick- 
ness. I  think  that  even  at  the  time  they 
must  have  been  indefinite  and  unreal.  Still, 
I  suppose  you  will  despise  me.  I  would 
come  to  the  house  of  my  old  friend,  some- 
times as  often  as  three  times  a  week,  with 
the  definite  intention  of  seducing  his  wife. 
When  my  last  year  of  internship  at  Belle- 
vue  was  over  I  moved  to  Philadelphia  im- 
mediately so  that  I  could  be  near  her  and 
see  her  every  day.  .  .  .  The  three  of  us  used 
to  sit  around  in  the  evening  after  dinner, 
talking  together.  As  I  remember  those  eve- 
nings now  it  seems  as  though  there  must  al- 
ways have  been  two  conversations  going  on 
simultaneously.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
be  certain.  But  either  we  talked  aloud,  all 
three  of  us,  of  casual  things  while  Hunter's 
wife  and  I  addressed  each  other  telepath- 
ically  without  words  (I  told  you  I  can  re- 
member nothing  she  ever  said),  or  else  she 
and  I  had  those  amazing  conversations  aloud 
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while  Hunter  sat  by  in  silence,  apathetic  be- 
cause of  what  he  knew.  No,  it  is  hardly- 
possible  we  could  have  spoken  aloud.  For  I 
would  urge  my  desire  with  a  more  barbaric 
directness  of  imagery  than  you  will  find  in 
the  S>ong  of  Solomon.  I  would  pour  out 
every  one  of  my  maddened  thoughts  to  her, 
calling  to  her  hungrily  and  passionately. 
Whether  I  actually  spoke  aloud  or  not,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  she  understood.  She 
would  sit  impassive,  smiling  a  little  and  de- 
nying me.  Sometimes  she  seemed  half 
pleased  with  my  importunities.  But  again 
she  would  turn  on  me  with  a  fresh  burst  of 
vitality  and  say,  *I  would  destroy  you  I' 
(And  I,  how  mothlike  I  longed  for  that  de- 
struction if  it  would  buy  me  a  moment  of 
domination!)  Again  sometimes  she  would 
seem  to  withdraw  into  herself  as  into  an 
immense  silence  and  brood  there  over  some 
secret  thing  which  I  knew  was  the  child  she 
was  to  bear.  And  every  day  the  aura  of  her 
vitality  grew  in  size  and  intensity.  As  she 
sat,  the  lemur  would  perch  upon  her  or 
scramble  over  her.  Occasionally  it  would 
scold  at  Hunter.     Hunter  would  watch  his 
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wife,  and  his  face  was  very  tender  and  very 
sad. 

"There  was  a  constant  element  of  change 
and  progression  in  the  situation,  and  under 
its  subtle  influence  I  finally  did  something 
which  even  at  the  time  filled  me,  as  a  pro- 
fessional man,  with  self-disgust.  One  day 
Hunter  came  to  me  and  said  that  he  was 
worried  about  his  wife,  that  he  had  been 
worried  for  some  time.  He  thought  that 
I  might,  considering  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  I  came  to  the  house  so  often  as 
a  friend,  take  the  opportunity  of  observing 
her  professionally  without  her  knowledge.  I 
accepted  quickly.  My  breath  came  fast  at 
the  thought  of  being  alone  with  her  with  a 
doctor's  opportunities  for  touches  and  inti- 
macies. Hunter  thanked  me.  Had  I  no- 
ticed anything  peculiar  about  her  lately?  I 
answered  as  calmly  as  I  could  that  to  me  she 
seemed  to  be  in  exceptionally  good  health. 
But  Hunter  shook  his  head  and  looked 
harassed.  It  was  not  so  much  her  bodily 
health  he  was  speaking  of,  he  said.  He 
thought  there  was  something  of  another  sort 
wrong  with  her.     But  he  would  let  me  ob- 
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serve  for  myself.  For  he  was  worried.  He 
was  certain  there  was  something  in  her  mind 
which  was  dragging  her  apart,  slowly  away 
from  the  normal  thoughts  and  motives  of 
human  beings.  This,  he  admitted,  might  be 
due  to  a — a  certain  physical  misfortune  of 
hers.  .  .  .  But  no  matter  about  that  just 
now.  It  was  her  mind  only  that  concerned 
him.  She  had  become  subject  to  odd  and 
increasing  fits  of  excitement  during  which 
she  seemed  .  .  .  when  it  almost  seemed  to 
him  that  she  was  regressing  toward  some- 
thing .  .  .  something  he  didn't  care  to  think 
about.  Then  there  was  this  physical  mis- 
fortune. Perhaps  that  .  .  .  But  he  wanted 
me  to  see  if  I  could  reach  the  trouble  through 
her  mind  before  he  spoke  of  that. 

"I  made  nothing  of  this  rigmarole.  In 
my  excitement  I  hardly  paid  any  attention 
to  it.  To  me  it  was  no  more  than  another 
astoundingly  fortunate  opportunity.  After 
that  I  came  to  the  house  even  more  often 
than  before,  and  when  I  was  alone  with 
Hunter  I  would  pretend  seriously  to  discuss 
his  wife's  condition  with  him.  '1  wouldn't 
worry/   I'd  say.     'It's  nothing  serious  I'm 
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sure.  Still  I'll  watch.  I  have  a  notion,  too, 
that  I'm  beginning  to  get  at  the  trouble  you 
mentioned.  Just  a  little  time.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  there's  really  no  need  of  worry- 
ing.'   And  Hunter  would  be  grateful. 

"So  more  and  more  I  continued  to  im- 
plore her,  speaking  madly  and  obscenely  out 
of  my  unbalanced  brain.  And  she  sat  im- 
passive, always  refusing  me,  beautiful  in  her 
draped  and  occasionally  awkward  clothes, 
terrible  and  compelling  with  the  radiance  of 
her  vital  force.  She  would  only  listen,  say- 
ing no  words  that  I  can  remember,  smiling 
a  little,  and  with  her  long  inhuman  hands 
caressing  the  agile  clinging  body  of  the  lemur. 
And  from  week  to  week  her  invisible  field 
of  power  expanded  and  grew  in  strength 
until  I  thought  it  must  crack  and  explode 
presently,  like  an  overcharged  cloud,  into 
destroying  lightning.  Hunter  watched  in 
deep  sadness.  For  myself,  I  could  only  hold 
my  breath  and  adore  and  wait  almost  in 
fear.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
lemur  waited  also.  .  .  ." 

A  doubtful  expression  came  over  the  doc- 
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tor's  face,  and  he  paused  in  his  narrative. 
For  a  while  he  looked  obliquely  toward  the 
west  side  of  the  piazza  where,  behind  a  long 
colonnade,  shadows  hung  like  curtains  gently 
agitated  at  the  bottom  by  the  darker  shad- 
ows of  passers-by.  His  eyes  shifted  to  my 
face.  "I  wish  I  hadn't  begun  telling  this," 
he  muttered  peevishly.  "I  never  told  any 
one  before.  Guess  I  must  have  been  a  little 
drunk  when  I  began."  He  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  spoke  sharply.  "By  God  I  I 
need  another  drink  I"  A  waiter  brought 
brandy  and  a  syphon.  The  doctor  filled  his 
glass  and  looked  at  me  doubtfully  again.  "I 
wish  I  hadn't  begun  it — at  all,"  he  said. 
"You  could  get  me  into  trouble  when  I've 
done.  But  after  all  you're  a  writer,  and 
you'll  simply  think  I'm  a  professional  liar, 
too.  Or  else  you'll  want  people  to  imagine 
that  this  story  is  another  of  your  own  lies. 
I  suppose  I'm  safe.  Besides  I've  told  half  of 
it  now.  .  .  ."  He  raised  his  glass  and  drank 
thirstily. 

"As  I  told  you,  I  became  filled  with  a  kind 
of  wincing  expectancy  during  those  last  days. 
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I  have  no  idea  what  I  expected.  Anything, 
I  suppose,  which  would  relieve  the  con- 
stantly increasing  tension.  And  my  expecta- 
tion produced  in  me  that  feeling  of  nervous 
exasperation  one  gets  from  watching  a  long 
cigar  ash  and  waiting  for  it  to  fall.  As  I 
said,  I  felt  that  the  lemur  was  waiting,  too, 
waiting  with  more  knowledge  and  more  cer- 
tainty than  I.  But  that  final  afternoon  I 
had  no  premonition,  no  idea  at  all  .  .  . 

"It  had  been  a  slightly  overcast  day  late 
in  March.  I  came  to  the  house  as  usual 
shortly  after  five  o'clock,  expecting  a  talk 
and  a  cocktail  or  two  before  dinner.  Now 
night  was  falling.  There  was  a  faint  gleam 
of  ugly  color  in  the  west,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  a  thin  yellow  glow  clung  in  the  upper 
branches  of  the  bare  trees  along  the  street. 
I  reached  the  house  in  a  miserable  twilight. 

"As  I  climbed  the  front  porch  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  no  lights  in  any  of  the  windows, 
and  to  hear  no  noise  at  all  in  the  recesses  of 
the  house.  The  place  was  still  and  shadowy 
SIS  though  it  had  been  empty  for  a  decade. 
I  listened  with  God  knows  what  thoughts 
tearing  through  my  mind.     Then  presently 
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it  seemed  that  after  all  there  was  a  sound — 
high  overhead  inside  the  house.  A  squeaky 
creak,  I  thought,  regular  as  the  beat  of  a 
pendulum,  but  so  faint  I  could  not  be  sure 
I  was  really  hearing  it.  I  listened,  with  my 
hand  poised  irresolutely  over  the  door-bell. 
Then  for  no  particular  reason  I  began  re- 
membering my  own  expectations  of  disaster 
— and  wondering.  'Hunter  has  been  so 
bothered,'  I  mused.  Could  there  have  been 
a  reason  after  all?  Then  something  said  to 
me :  There  are  no  servants  in  this  quiet  house. 
They  have  left  as  they  have  always  left. 
.  .  .  Sometimes  I  thought  I  heard  that  thin 
sound  high  under  the  house  roof.  Some- 
times not.  But  in  the  intervals  of  doubt  my 
memory  kept  time,  and  presently  I  would 
pick  up  the  rhythm  again.  ...  I  peered 
through  the  glass  of  the  front  door.  But 
there  was  a  net  curtain  inside  and  I  could 
distinguish  nothing.  As  I  peered,  the  silence 
of  the  house  poured  out  to  me,  burdened 
faintly  with  that  indefinable  creaking  which 
beat  like  a  metronome  above  it.  All  at  once 
I  knew  I  must  ring  the  bell  without  delay, 
or  else  turn  away  in  the  twilight  from  that 
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door  and  run  with  fear  under  the  bare  trees. 
Suddenly,  hysterically,  I  shot  my  thumb 
against  the  bell-button  and  held  it  there, 
held  it  there.  Then  as  suddenly  I  drew  back 
my  hand  in  panic.  Deep  in  the  house  the 
frightful  clangor  of  the  bell  had  summoned 
fear  up  from  silence.  Silence  fell  back,  but 
that  awakened  fear  came  near  to  me,  and 
crowded  close  behind  the  door.  And  now  it 
seemed  as  though  that  squeaking  sound  beat 
faster  because  of  the  fear,  just  as  my  own 
heart  beat.  ...  I  heard  light  feet  gallop 
down  the  stair  inside.  Behind  the  curtain 
I  saw  a  dim  motion,  a  blob  of  shadow  that 
darted  and  bounded  here  and  there,  swift 
as  a  frightened  captive  bird.  Then  star- 
tlingly  close  against  my  eyes  Chee-ki's  face 
appeared  upon  the  curtain.  He  clung  for  a 
moment,  looking  out  at  me  with  bright  in- 
scrutability. Then  he  was  gone  again,  and 
I  could  see  his  moving  shadow  and  hear  him 
dashing  softly  about  in  the  hall  beyond  the 
door.  There  was  something  unbearable  in 
the  reckless  excitement  of  the  small  creature 
loose  and  alone  in  the  still  house.  I  thought 
I  would  be  sick  if  it  continued,  so  I  tried  the 
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latch.  The  door  was  unlocked.  I  pushed 
it  open  and  entered.  'Chee-ki!'  I  called  in 
a  queer  voice.    'Chee-kil    Be  still !' 

"The  lemur  sprang  up  to  the  top  of  the 
newel-post  and  perched  there  with  his  long 
tail  hanging.  He  sat  quite  still,  looking  with 
shining  excited  eyes  alternately  at  me  and 
toward  the  top  of  the  shadowed  stair.  As 
though  he  beckoned.  I  advanced  across  the 
hall.  Chee-ki  leaped  down  from  his  perch 
and  ran  swiftly  on  all  fours  before  me  up 
the  stair,  carrying  his  tail  high  like  a  cat 
hurrying  to  be  fed.  I  followed  silently.  As 
I  climbed  I  heard,  now  unmistakably,  that 
faint  creak  which  beat  on  and  on  above  the 
dark  hush  of  the  house. 

"As  I  reached  the  landing  of  the  second 
floor  I  saw  Chee-ki  scuttle  down  the  hall  and 
flash  into  the  doorway  of  the  room  I  knew  to 
be  Hunter's.  .  .  .  Hunter's  body  lay  twisted 
upon  the  bed.  His  face  was  toward  the  ceil- 
ing. It  shone  like  silver  in  the  dusk,  except 
where  a  dark  stain  ran  down  from  one  corner 
of  his  mouth  to  form  a  small  black  fan  upon 
the  pillow.  My  nose  stung  with  the  faint 
reek  of  an  acid,  and  when  I  searched  I  found 
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an  empty  bottle  on  the  floor.  I  went  close 
and  touched  Hunter's  hand.  It  was  cold.  I 
said,  'Oh  I — Hunter r  Then  Chee-ki,  on  the 
footboard  of  the  bed,  began  chattering  very 
loudly.     'Quiet  I'  I  whispered.     'Chee-ki  I' 

"I  pondered  that  I  ought  to  inform  some 
one  of  this,  that  I  ought  to  telephone  the 
police.  But  my  mind  drifted,  and  I  began 
wondering  where  she  could  be.  My  heart 
started  to  drum.  I  thought  'First  I  shall 
find  her.  This  is  what  I  have  waited  for.  I 
shall  find  her  first.  No  one  knows  yet.  I 
shall  have  her  first.  There  will  be  time 
afterwards  for  calling  the  police.' .  .  .  With 
Hunter  lying  dead  there. 

"Chee-ki  commenced  chattering  again,  and 
again  I  whispered,  'Quiet  I'  For  a  little 
longer  I  stood  listening  to  that  thin  regular 
sound  above  my  head.  My  pulse  shook  with 
it.  At  last,  still  distracted  with  the  thought 
of  her,  I  put  my  hands  to  my  mouth  as 
though  to  shout.  I  whispered  between  my 
palms,  'Where  are  you*?'  And  again,  'Where 
are  you'?'  There  was  no  reply.  Only  that 
pauseless  creaking  high  under  the  roof.  .  .  . 
Hunter's  golf  bag  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
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room.  Hardly  thinking  what  I  did  I  went 
over  to  it  and  chose  a  heavy  niblick  with  a 
stout  shaft.  Gripping  this  I  went  out  into 
the  hall  and  listened.    Chee-ki  followed. 

"I  was  certain  now  where  the  sound  came 
from.  I  crept  toward  the  attic  stair.  Once 
I  stumbled,  and  looking  down  I  saw  one  of 
her  long  dresses  lying  in  a  heap  at  my  feet. 
Further  on  was  a  slipper  and  a  stocking.  I 
paused  at  the  foot  of  the  stair.  The  sound 
was  very  plain  now,  a  heavy  muffled  creak 
such  as  wood  might  give  out,  complaining 
under  some  uneasy  weight.  Clutching  the 
niblick  I  moved  forward  again.  Chee-ki 
scurried  up  the  attic  stair  before  me. 

"It  was  almost  dark  in  the  attic.  I  blinked 
and  peered.  Then  Chee-ki  chattered  and  I 
heard  the  answer.  Looking  upward  I  saw 
that  shadow  swinging  from  the  roof-beams. 
And  I  understood.  ...  I  shall  not  tell  you, 
because  you  could  not  believe  how  she  was 
swinging  there,  making  the  beam  creak 
rhythmically  under  her  weight.  But  I  shall 
tell  you  that  she  hung  head-downward,  and 
that  she  chattered  as  the  lemur  chattered. 

"I  think  I  did  not  move  for  a  long  time 
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after  I  saw  her,  because  it  had  become  quite 
dark  in  the  attic  when  the  thought  came 
which  cut  through  my  terror  with  a  flash  of 
anger:  The  thought  of  the  child  she  would 
bring  into  the  world.  I  inhaled  once  slowly, 
and  my  fingers  tightened  upon  the  niblick 
handle.   .   .  . 

"Afterwards  I  came  down  from  the  attic 
and  rummaged  among  poor  Hunter's  shav- 
ing things  in  the  bathroom.  Then,  with  a 
candle  and  the  instrument  I  had  sought,  I 
climbed  the  stairs  again.  Considerably  later 
I  stumbled  down  through  the  darkness  into 
the  cellar  of  the  house.  I  moved  uncertainly 
because  there  was  no  light,  and  my  hands 
were  occupied  so  that  I  could  not  feel  my 
way. 

"The  weather  had  been  mild  so  that  the 
furnace  was  checked  when  I  found  it.  The 
whole  thing  took  some  time,  especially  as  I 
was  careful  to  make  no  noise  when  I  put 
on  more  coal.  But  at  last  it  was  over.  I 
closed  the  fire-door  and  opened  all  the 
draughts  and  went  upstairs  again.  I  ar- 
ranged Hunter's  shaving  things  as  I  had 
found   them.      I   removed  certain   spots   of 
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candle  grease  from  the  attic  floor.  Then  I 
went  downstairs  and  turned  on  all  the  lights 
and  telephoned  for  the  police. 

"The  coroner  who  investigated  the  case 
decided  that  Hunter  had  taken  his  wife  to 
the  attic  and  beaten  in  her  skull  with  the 
heavy  golf  club  which  was  discovered  near 
the  body,  and  that  he  had  then  immediately 
gone  down  to  his  room  and  drunk  a  pint  of 
corrosive  cleaning-fluid.  The  coroner  offered 
no  theory  concerning  a  motive  for  the  crime. 
A  friend,  a  certain  doctor  who  had  discovered 
the  double  tragedy,  had  testified  that  as  far 
as  he  knew  the  Hunters  had  been  happy  to- 
gether. Insanity  at  once  suggested  itself, 
though  an  autopsy  revealed  no  lesions  in 
Hunter's  brain.  The  coroner  had  no  doubts 
as  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  (a  murder 
followed  by  a  suicide)  though  certain  as- 
pects of  it  puzzled  him.  First,  the  body  of 
Hunter's  pet  lemur  had  been  found  in  the 
upper  hallway  with  its  neck  wrung.  Second, 
although  the  weather  was  mild,  the  furnace 
had  been  burning  furiously  when  the  police 
arrived  at  the  house.  One  of  the  officers  had 
investigated  this  suspicious  circumstance  by 
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dumping  and  extinguishing  the  fire,  and  had 
discovered  among  the  embers  what  appeared 
to  be  the  oxidized  and  scattered  back-bone  of 
some  unidentified  vertebrate.  Third  (and 
to  the  coroner's  mind  this  had  been  the  most 
baffling  circumstance)  when  he  had  examined 
Mrs.  Hunter's  body  he  had  discovered  a 
great  skilfully  made  incision  at  the  base  of 
the  spine." 

The  doctor  rose  suddenly.  "I  guess  I've 
drunk  too  much,"  he  muttered.  "I'm  sick." 
He  picked  up  his  hat,  and  wandered  away 
across  the  square.  I  never  saw  him  again. 
...  It  did  not  occur  to  me  until  later  that 
the  man  was  an  outrageous  liar. 
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ALONG  pleasant  room.  The  windows 
were  small  and  spaced  widely  along 
two  sides  of  it  and  curtained  as  well  with 
dark  blue  velvet  as  though  to  keep  daylight 
from  intruding  too  intimately  into  an  atmos- 
phere of  books  and  genial  upholstery.  It 
was  a  room  entirely  given  over  to  books. 
Crowded  shelves  ran  shoulder-high  along 
three  sides  of  it,  and  at  the  far  end  a  fourth 
wall  glimmered  from  floor  to  ceiling  with 
ranks  of  motley  bindings.  But  the  woman 
who  now  stood  thoughtfully  against  this 
sober  and  kindly  background  seemed  to  have 
nothing  at  all  in  common  with  the  shelves. 
.  .  .  She  was  a  girlish  figure  as  she  stood 
there,  perhaps  more  slim  and  girlish-looking 
for  the  simple  black  dress  she  was  wearing. 
Her  arms  and  throat  were  smooth,  her  silken 
ankles  young.  Her  mild,  rather  wondering 
face  was  young  also  in  spite  of  gray  strands 
which  had  begun  to  streak  the  pale  brown 
hair  above  it.  As  she  stood,  darkly  but 
266 
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vividly  outlined  against  the  tiered  shelves, 
she  seemed  incongruously  thoughtful. 
Thoughtfulness  did  not  sit  naturally  upon 
her  bland  unmarked  face,  or  touch  it  very 
heavily.  One  would  have  thought  she  was 
acting  thoughtfulness  for  the  benefit  of  some 
audience.    Only  she  was  alone. 

She  stood  very  erect  with  her  heels  to- 
gether, and  glanced  about  irresolutely.  Her 
small  hands  were  holding  a  green  tin  cash- 
box  against  her  breast,  holding  it  gingerly 
and  so  long  that  the  cold  metal  must  have 
absorbed  some  of  her  warmth  into  its  own 
chill.  Her  stiff  half -frightened  posture,  ac- 
centuated her  general  appearance  of  youth- 
fulness.  Her  hands  at  either  end  of  the  cash- 
box  looked  weak  and  unskilful  like  the  hands 
of  a  child  holding  an  orange  too  large  for 
them.  Presently  she  glanced  toward  the  far 
end  of  the  room  where  a  bridge-lamp  cast 
up  a  glow  through  its  parchment  shade, 
illuming  an  area  upon  the  gilt  and  color  of 
bindings.  A  tea-table  stood  beside  the  lamp, 
with  a  white  cloth  covering  uncertain  shapes. 
A  pair  of  small  Chesterfield  chairs  flanked 
the  table,  and  beside  one  of  them  a  small 
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Victorian  stand  shone  with  a  rich  Paisley  de- 
sign in  beads. 

The  woman  walked  briskly  and  prettily 
down  the  room.  Her  gait  like  her  figure  was 
girlish,  perhaps  consciously  light,  though 
touched  also  with  that  faint  deliberate  sensu- 
ousness  not  uncommon  in  young  married 
women.  She  placed  the  box  carefully  upon 
the  beaded  stand  and  hesitated  for  a  moment 
over  it.  Then  abruptly  she  turned  and 
lifted  a  corner  of  the  tea-cloth  to  examine 
and  verify  the  plates  and  cups  beneath.  Oc- 
casionally as  she  did  these  things  she  made 
small  sibilant  noises  which  seemed  just  to 
fall  short  of  words:  "There I"  or  "ThatT 
She  moved  and  behaved  like  a  girl  much 
younger  than  she  actually  was,  a  girl  who  has 
been  so  spoiled  and  petted  for  the  sake  of  her 
charming  youthfulness  that  she  can  no  longer 
be  quite  unaffected  even  when  alone. 

On  a  mantelpiece  across  the  room  one  side 
of  a  plain  silver  picture  frame  caught  a  gleam 
of  light,  and  shone  like  a  knife  in  the  shad- 
ows. She  clicked  smartly  over  to  it  on  her 
heels  and  carried  it  back  to  the  bridge-light 
to   scrutinize   it.  ...  A  middle-aged  man 
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with  fierce  graying  hair.  He  seemed  ready 
to  thrust  his  head  and  shoulders  out  through 
the  frame  with  an  assertive  and  virile  move- 
ment of  youthfulness.  His  fine  moody  eyes 
squinted  impatiently  under  thick  brows.  His 
mouth  also  was  a  little  awry  with  impatience. 
It  was  a  generous  heavy  mouth  which  seemed 
momently  ready  to  bark  bullying  phrases  at 
any  one,  but  which  was  quite  unsubdued  by 
the  secret  of  that  internal  bullying  which  is 
self-control.  .  .  .  The  woman  looked  long 
and  gravely  at  the  picture.  Then  she  caught 
herself  and  started  into  girlishness  again  and 
heaved  a  shivering  sigh.    The  door-bell  rang. 

She  smothered  a  cry  of  apprehension,  then 
quickly  replaced  the  picture,  more  promi- 
nently now  than  it  had  been,  beside  a  bowl  of 
jonquils  on  the  long  center  table.  She  heard 
the  maid  opening  the  door.  Voices  in  the 
hall.  The  maid  appeared  at  the  portieres, 
"Miss  Arnold.  .  .  ." 

The  woman  who  entered  was  dressed  in 
black  also.  She  was  a  tall  dark  woman,  heav- 
ily though  uncolorfully  made  up.  Earrings 
dangled  and  twinkled  below  her  small  hat. 
Her  air  was  foreign,  calculatedly  sophisti- 
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cated,  to  American  ideas  perhaps  rather  ques- 
tionable. But  her  brown  eyes  looked  out 
from  this  dark  and  slightly  dashing  setting, 
unaffected  and  still  and  vaguely  hurt. 

The  smaller  woman  nervously  backed  close 

against  the  table.     "Miss  Arnold "  she 

began.  Then,  hesitatingly  though  impuls- 
ively, "Beatrice  .  .  ." 

The  other  came  a  pace  or  two  nearer. 
"Please,"  she  said  softly,  "don't  be  unkind  to 
me,  Mrs.  Stone.  It  has  been  so  difficult, 
coming." 

The  hostess's  hands  fluttered  up  to  her 
heart  in  a  hysterical  gesture  of  relief.  She 
answered  quickly,  more  shrill  and  childish 
than  ever.  "Oh,  no!  No!  You  mustn't 
feel  like  that !  J  don't.  Not  a  bit.  Really. 
I  shouldn't  have  written  unless  I'd  wanted 
you.  Truly  I  shouldn't.  And  you  must  call 
me  Margaret.  You  will,  won't  you?  Please 
do.  Please  call  me  Margaret.  It  isn't  as 
though  we  didn't  know  each  other — in  a 
way.  I  feel  that  because  of  him  we  ought  to 
know  each  other  as  Margaret — and  Beatrice. 
So  you  mustn't  feel  strange  about  being  here. 
I've  wanted  you  terribly  to  come.    In  his — in 
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the  note  he  sent  me  from  the  hospital  he  said, 
'See  Beatrice.  You'll  love  her.  Both  of 
you  must  try  to  forgive  me,'  and  he  gave  me 
your  address.  So  you  see — why,  you  have 
every  right  here,  Beatrice  I" 

The  tall  woman  smiled  slightly.  She 
was  like  a  mother  kindly  amused  by  her 
child  and  by  the  unreasonable  emotion  the 
child  has  power  to  waken  in  her.  She  came 
closer,  speaking  with  great  gentleness. 
"Thank  you  so  much,  my  dear.  You  see,  I 
thought  .  .  .  after  I'd  wronged  you  so " 

Margaret  cried  an  impetuous  protest. 
"No !  There  mustn't  be  talk  like  that  with 
us,  Beatrice  I  You  didn't  wrong  me.  There 
wasn't  any  wrong  at  all.  Not  with  him  I 
Not  with  Peter!     He  was  my  king  I     He 

could  do "     Her  voice  broke.     Sudden 

facile  tears  splashed  down  over  her  rounded 
cheeks.  She  groped  blindly  at  the  table. 
"Please,"  she  said  at  last  in  a  small  voice. 
"My  handkerchief.  I  can't  think  where  I've 
left  it.  If  you  could  lend  me  yours  .  .  . 
just  a  minute  ..." 

She  took  the  cool  folded  square  of  linen 
and  pressed  it  against  her  mouth.      For  a 
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moment  her  swimming  blue  eyes  looked  up 
startled.  The  handkerchief  was  unper- 
fumedl  But  what  a  thing  to  be  thinking 
of — now  I  She  sobbed  and  sniffed.  "I'm 
sorry.  Crying.  I  ouglitn^t  to  cry.  Doctor 
says  I  oughtn't  to  cry."  She  came  meekly 
into  the  curve  of  Beatrice'  arm.  They 
walked  together  slowly  to  the  chairs  which 
flanked  the  tea-table.  When  they  had  seated 
themselves  they  said  nothing  for  a  while  but 
only  glanced  with  admiration  and  disap- 
proval at  each  other's  clothes. 

Beatrice  spoke  at  last  quietly  in  an  even 
voice.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  grateful  I  was 
when  I  got  your  note  asking  me  to  come." 

Another  heavy  sob  broke  in  Margaret's 
throat.     "I  love  you  I"  she  whimpered. 

There  was  a  little  pause  of  confusion. 

Beatrice'  still  look  wandered  around  the 
long  room  as  her  poised  body  might  have 
wandered,  pausing,  touching  lightly,  moving 
on.  A  room  of  repose  and  shadowed  dignity. 
Thousands  of  books,  an  endless  cataract  of 
learning  and  speculation  and  passion  and 
fantasy  which  once  had  poured  through  the 
furious  mill  of  a  mind  now  forever  stilled. 
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The  dark  table  with  the  yellow  jonquils 
shining.  "Oh  I"  she  started  to  rise  but  at 
once  sank  back  again  into  her  chair.  "His 
picture  I     May  I?  .  .  ." 

Margaret  sprang  up  and  fetched  the  photo- 
graph, and  when  she  had  put  it  eagerly  into 
Beatrice'  hands,  she  sat  down  upon  the  chair 
arm,  bending  intimately  close.  For  silent 
moments  they  stared  together  at  the  framed 
impatient  face.  Across  the  room  a  piece  of 
furniture  cracked  sharply.  Their  eyes 
jumped  with  apprehension  and  expectancy 
toward  the  shadows.  After  a  moment  they 
both  smiled  slightly. 

Beatrice  looked  up  at  the  youthful  face 
above  her.  "I  haven't  this  one  of  him.  It's 
very  good." 

"Oh,  you  must  have  one  I  I'll  send  you 
one." 

Beatrice'  expression  softened.  "I  .  .  ." 
She  controlled  her  lips,  staring  vaguely  at 
the  picture  again.  "Oh,  it's  good  I  So 
like!  .  .  .  He  seems  a  little  angry  over 
something." 

"Angry  I"  Margaret  gave  a  sudden  laugh, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet.    "I  should  say  he  ivas 
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angry  I"  She  walked  daintily  across  to  the 
other  chair,  while  Beatrice'  unhappy  eyes 
appraised  the  slender  roundness  of  her  figure. 
Margaret  sat  clasping  her  hands,  and  leaning 
forward.  She  flushed  and  spoke  vivaciously. 
"The  day  that  picture  was  taken  ...  I  had 
a  dreadful  time  getting  him  to  go  at  all. 
'Damn  photograph  I  Damn  nonsense!'  .  .  . 
You  know." 

"I  know." 

"So  I  pretended  I  wanted  my  own  picture 
taken,  and  I  told  him  that  the  photographer 
was  a  very  wicked  old  man."  Margaret 
laughed  lightly,  self-consciously.  "Of  course, 
he  came  with  me  then.  He  always  was 
jealous,  wasn't  he?  And  I  got  him  to  sit. 
When  it  was  all  over — Look  I  You  can  see 
it  coming  there  in  the  picture — the  camera 
went  click! — one — two — three — clack! — he 
looked  up  at  me  and  said,  'Peg,  you  damn 
little  faker  I  A  morning's  work  gone  for 
this!'" 

They  looked  laughing  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Beatrice  set  the  picture  down  upon  a 
corner  of  the  tea-table. 
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Margaret  smiled  brightly,  but  with  some- 
thing unusually  mature  in  her  expression. 
"Tell  me.    Did  he  ever  speak  of  me  to  you." 

"Often.  Oh,  very  often  indeed.  He 
would  speak  of  your  goodness  and  prettiness 
and  your  trust.  He  used  to  reproach  him- 
self .  .  ." 

"Ah,  no  I  I  shouldn't  have  minded  even  if 
I  had  known.    Not  very  much." 

"He  loved  you  very  dearly."  Suddenly 
Beatrice'  eyes  fell.  Her  large  kind  hands 
fumbled  at  her  vanity  bag.  "I  can't  get  over 
your  generosity,  having  me,"  she  murmured. 

"No,  Beatrice  I  You  mustn't  feel  like 
that.  As  though  you  hadn't  as  much  right 
in  him  as  I  have  I    He  loved  you,  too." 

"You  were  his  wife,  Margaret." 

"Yes.  And  I'll  be,  oh,  very  proud  of  that 
as  long  as  I  live.  And  when  I'm  an  old 
woman  I'll  still  remember  that  once  I  was 
the  wife  of  Peter  Stone.  .  .  .  But  his  wife 
wasn't  enough,  Beatrice.  I  knew  that.  How 
could  I  ever  have  been  enough  for  him?  I 
was  hardly  more  than  a  child  in  his  eyes. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  child  himself  sometimes. 
Then  he  needed  you." 
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"He  really  was  a  child,  Margaret.  His 
big  tired  boyish  head  I  And  how  unhappy 
he'd  get  over  little  things,  a  scene,  or  a  third 
act.  Then  he'd  come  to  me.  But  he  came 
only  when  he  was  unhappy." 

Margaret's  voice  choked.  "And  don't  you 
think  I  love  you,  Beatrice,  because  you  were 
able  to  comfort  him  when  I  couldn't,  no 
matter  how  I  tried?  Don't  you  see  how 
wonderful  it  is  to  me  that  there  was  some 
one  who  could  make  him  happy"?  I  could 
only  make  him  laugh  when  he  was  happy 
already." 

"But  that  was  the  most  precious  thing  of 
all,  Margaret.  It  was  so  hard  for  him  to  be 
happy  inside  that  great  troubled  head.  And 
he  chose  you  for  that." 

Tears  were  splashing  over  Margaret's 
curved  cheeks  again.  "Well  .  .  .  well,  we 
were  both  terribly  fortunate,  Beatrice." 

"Privileged." 

"Both  of  us  to  have  had  all  we  did  have 
of  him.  The  two  women  Peter  Stone  loved. 
Why,  no  one  woman  could  have  been 
enough  I" 
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"And  we  were  chosen  to  make  up  between 
us  the  one  woman  he  needed." 

"And,  Beatrice,  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  say 
this,  but  really  I  think  he  could  never  have 
done  the  work  he  did  without  us,  Beatrice." 

Beatrice  smiled.  "I  know  he  couldn't 
have.  You  v/ere  Lais  in  Planets,  weren't 
you*?" 

"Why,  tio,  Beatrice  I  Not  a  biti  .  .  . 
But  you  were  Martha  in  Cider  of  the  Pear,"" 

"Why— why,  no!" 

"No?' 

The  two  women  looked  at  each  other  with 
wondering  startled  eyes.  The  lamplight 
froze  their  faces  into  gold,  and  jeweled  a 
wide  area  of  gilt  and  color  along  the  shelves. 

A  kind  of  confusion  came  upon  them  si- 
multaneously. Margaret  fluttered  distract- 
edly into  girlishness.     "Well  .  .  .  well,  I'll 

ring  for  tea.     I'll "     Her  glance   fell 

upon  the  green  tin  box  where  it  lay  on  the 
Victorian  stand.     "Oh  I" 

"Beatrice,  do  you  really  want  tea  now^" 

Beatrice  smiled.    "Well,  not  particularly." 

"Because  I  have  something  here  that  be- 
longs to  him.    I  found  it  in  his  desk  when  I 
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was  going  over  his  things.  It  was  locked,  so 
I  said,  'I'll  save  it  until  Beatrice  comes. 
Then  we'll  open  it  together." 

"That  was  very  dear  of  you,"  said  Beatrice 
gravely. 

"There  isn't  any  key.  I  couldn't  find  the 
key."  She  stood  with  her  fingers  at  her  lips, 
glancing  about.  Then,  almost  skipping,  she 
hurried  over  to  the  fireplace,  and  came  back 
with  the  straight  hearth  poker.  "This  will 
do,  don't  you  think*?"  she  asked  resolutely. 

"I — I  suppose  so." 

Margaret  struck  the  little  brass  padlock 
awkwardly  and  heavily,  four,  five,  six,  seven 
times.  At  each  loud  ringing  blow  Beatrice 
winced.  The  lock  held.  Margaret's  cheeks 
had  become  flushed.  Her  eyes  shone.  She 
inserted  the  black  point  of  the  poker  under 
the  hasp  and  wrenched  impatiently.  The 
hasp  held  also,  but  the  thin  metal  of  the  box 
tore  with  a  squeaky  sound  into  a  ragged  rib- 
bon. Beatrice  gave  a  little  cry,  and  started 
up.     "Margaret!" 

Margaret's  teeth  shone  over  her  lip.  She 
breathed  heavily,  and  her  cheeks  burned.  A 
final  angry  wrench  and  the  box  lay  open, 
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ripped  and  battered  upon  the  stand.     They 
looked  down  into  it. 

Inside  was  a  package  of  letters,  held  to- 
gether by  an  elastic  band.  Margaret  picked 
it  up  removing  the  band  which  still  was  fresh 
and  resilient.  "Letters  I"  She  giggled  fool- 
ishly. "From  himself.  No  I  Here's  a  note 
from — some  one  else."    She  read  aloud. 

Peter — 

If  you  had  only  been  willing  to  go  on  as 
we  had  done  I  shouldn't  heme  minded.  But 
really  you  ask  too  much.  You're  simply 
childish.  And  here  are  your  letters — those 
I've  saved  of  them — since  you  want  them  so. 

C. 

Margaret  reeled  a  little  and  thrust  the 
letters  blindly  toward  Beatrice.  "Here! 
.  .  .  You  read  them.  I  have  to  hear."  But 
before  the  other  could  compose  herself  and 
begin,  Margaret  cried  out  again,  "Wait  I 
What  are  the  dates  ^" 

Beatrice  sorted  the  package  awkwardly. 
At  last  she  spoke  in  a  fainting  voice.  "They 
seem  to  cover  several  years.  The  last  isn't 
three  months  old." 
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"Read  them  I"  said  Margaret  hysterically. 
But  she  interrupted  again.  "Who  are  they 
to^" 

"To  a— a  Mrs.  Caroline  Hart.  Of  Port 
Chester." 

"Port  Chester  I  His  note  came  to  me 
from  Port  Chester  Hospital.  .  .  .  Oh! 
Read  them  I" 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  letters  had  all 
been  read.  Silence  lay  in  the  room.  But  in 
the  silence,  like  invisible  smoke,  remembered 
phrases  lingered  and  drifted  .  .  . 

.  .  .  my  darling^  since  I  met  you,  you  have 
been  all  my  work  and  all  my  life  and  all 
my  hope  of  happiness.  I  thought  that  I  had 
loved  before,  but  that  was  only  lust  or  empty 
play.  You  are  my  only  love,  who  was  made 
for  me,  whom  I  have  waited  for.  Without 
you  I  am  only  half  a  man,  a  dead  man.  .  .  . 
You  must  do  as  I  ask,  my  true  and  only 
wife.  We  can^t  continue  hiding  and  pre- 
tending. Sooner  or  later  we  are  sure  to  be 
found  out  and  I  can't  bear  the  thought  of 
that,  seeing  the  only  beauty  in  the  world 
changed  to  a  dirty  intrigue  for  filthy  people 
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to  read  about.  We  must  break  away  to- 
gether, God  knows  I  have  stronger  ties  to 
hold  me  than  you  have.  But  I'd  throw  away 
a  million  like  them  to  be  with  you.  And 
you  tell  me  you  love  me.  .  .  .  Here  r?n 
fumbling  miserably  at  my  work,  mucking 
rottenly  through  the  world  in  a  crazy  at- 
tempt to  -fill  an  empty  heart  that  can  be  filled 
only  by  your  beauty  and  your  courage  and 
your  love.  ...  J  shall  never  be  able  to 
understand  how  you  can  let  this  thing  go 
that  we  have  had  together.  Just  the  memory 
of  our  two  days  on  Hartridge's  yacht  would 
be  enough  to  bind  me  to  you  for  a  hundred 
lifetimes.  .  .  .  Then  send  me  my  letters 
back.  At  least  Vll  have  them  to  remember 
you  by  as  I  rot  here  alone.  It  will  be  some- 
thing to  recall  the  happiness  we  had  .  .  . 
sentimental.  Yes,  I  suppose  Til  snivel  over 
them  when  Vm  by  myself  in  the  evening, 
longing  for  you.  .  .  ." 

When  the  reading  ended,  Margaret  was 
crying  silently.  For  a  moment  Beatrice 
stared  straight  before  her.  Then  suddenly 
she  bowed  her  dark  head  down  upon  her 
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knees.  "Oh,  Peter  I"  she  said.  "My  own 
poor  boy  I" 

The  letters  lay  loose  inside  the  green  box. 

The  two  women  had  in  turn  employed 
Beatrice's  vanity  bag.  Now  their  faces 
showed  fresh  again  and  gold  in  the  lamp- 
light.   Margaret  spoke. 

"Well,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  things?" 
she  asked  harshly. 

Beatrice's  head  fell  back  against  the  chair. 
She  closed  her  eyes.  "Oh,  God  I  Let's  burn 
them!"  she  said. 

So  they  burned  them  carefully  upon  the 
hearth.  It  made  a  little  fire.  And  when  the 
iire  had  glowed  out  and  died,  there  remained 
only  black  tinkling  flakes  which  stirred  and 
scattered  in  a  draught. 

They  had  shaken  hands  beside  the  por- 
tieres, turning  to  each  other  stiff  formal  faces. 
"It  really  makes  no  difference  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned.  Poor  Peter.  .  .  .  We  still 
.  .  .  The  women  who  loved  Peter  Stone 
.  .  .    That  has  not  been  taken  from  us." 

And:  "Must  you  go?  You  loill  come 
often,  won't  you?  Well  .  .  .  well,  good- 
by." 
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"Good-by,  Mrs.  Stone." 

Margaret  was  alone  again  in  the  long 
room  of  books.  The  battered  tin  box  lay- 
open  and  empty  upon  the  beaded  stand. 
She  moved  away  from  it,  and  went  slowly 
to  the  center  table  where  the  silver-framed 
picture  had  been  replaced  beside  the  bowl  of 
jonquils. 

"PeterT^  she  said  pitifully.  Then  with 
sudden  fierceness:  "While  she  was  here 
watching!  Now  she  knows.  She  and  that 
other  woman  and  God  knows  what  others  I 
You  shamed  me,  Peter  I  Feter  .  ,  ."  She 
flung  back  her  head.  Hard  coughing  sobs 
shook  the  curves  of  her  slender  body.  Sud- 
denly she  snatched  the  picture  high  over  her 
head  as  if  to  shatter  it  and  beat  it  into  shape- 
lessness  on  the  table-edge.  But  instead  she 
pressed  it  with  a  passionate  gesture  against 
her  breast.  "Peter!"  After  a  little  while 
she  shivered  as  though  the  cold  glass  and 
metal  had  chilled  her.  She  put  the  picture 
down  again  carefully  beside  the  jonquils. 
She  sighed  abstractedly,  dutifully,  and  moved 
away. 

She  wandered  toward  the  lamp,  then  ir- 
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resolutely  across  the  room  to  a  little  cabinet 
with  a  telephone  upon  it.  For  a  long  while 
she  regarded  the  instrument,  standing  very- 
erect  and  motionless.  Her  small  cupped 
hands  lay  softly  where  the  picture  had  lain. 
Suddenly  she  bent  down  and  took  out  a  tele- 
phone directory  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
cabinet.  This  she  carried  over  to  one  of  the 
chairs  beside  the  lamp,  and  sat  down  holding 
it  upon  her  lap.  Her  fingers  fluttered.  The 
big  pages  flapped  swiftly.  Then  more 
slowly.  They  stopped.  One  ivory-pink 
finger  made  its  way  down  a  printed  column ; 
and  paused.  She  looked  up,  smiling  pen- 
sively.    Her  lips  moved. 

Fear  flashed  up  suddenly  behind  her  eyes. 
The  crowded  walls  about  her  glimmered  and 
seemed  to  shake  with  dim  colors,  dots  and 
bars  of  gilt.  She  sprang  up,  letting  the  tele- 
phone directory  tumble  to  the  floor  where  it 
straddled  and  sprawled  softly  open.  She 
glanced  about  with  hunted  eyes.  "Oh  .  .  . 
booksT'  she  gasped. 

Presently  her  little  hands  crept  up  and 
pressed  over  her  breast  again.  She  walked 
slowly  out  of  the  direct  glow  of  the  lamp, 
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leisurely,  balancing,  subtly  sensuous.  Op- 
posite the  photograph  she  paused  and  seemed 
to  listen,  but  she  did  not  turn  her  head  to 
look.  Then,  in  the  presence  of  those  dark 
indolent  shelves,  she  gave  a  little  laugh.  .  .  . 
She  laughed  again  more  freely.  The  sound 
trilled  deep  in  her  throat,  low,  wanton, 
warm.  .  .  . 

After  a  moment  she  spun  lightly  upon  her 
heel,  and  walked  briskly  and  prettily  toward 
the  telephone. 


XIII:  In  the  Dark  of  the  Moon 
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OF  old  time  far  away  in  a  southern  king- 
dom lived  two  lovers  with  no  thought 
nor  any  other  occupation  save  only  love. 
For  some  reason  of  State,  some  tortuous 
motive  of  iinance  or  family  policy  (the  rec- 
ord is  vague)  these  lovers  were  long  kept 
apart,  and  for  all  the  sick  desire  that  tor- 
mented them,  they  were  able  to  meet  for 
brief  kisses  only  furtively  and  at  great  haz- 
zard  by  night.  At  length,  when  even  their 
obstinate  hearts  abandoned  hope  of  any  fair 
future,  these  two  found  the  courage  of  their 
passion  as  was  not  uncommon  of  old  time 
far  away,  and  resolved  to  be  together  in  love 
if  only  for  a  single  week  before  submitting 
forever  to  the  inescapable  government  of  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  was  by  a  simple  stratagem  they  attained 
to  their  desire.  The  girl  told  her  mother 
she  would  go  away  for  a  week  to  a  neighbor- 
ing convent  of  white  nuns,  there  to  prepare 

in  meditation  for  the  marriage  for  which 
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she  was  destined.  Her  lover  pretended  sub- 
mission to  his  father,  saying  he  would  ride 
into  the  North  for  a  time,  and  ht  himself  for 
his  duties  in  life  by  a  diligent  study  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University.  The  parents  wel- 
comed this  sudden  obedience  with  ill-con- 
cealed triumph,  and  blandly  accorded  per- 
mission. 

In  the  morning,  the  lovers  rode  out  by  vari- 
ous gates,  free  and  unattended,  to  meet 
where  the  city  turrets  still  showed  above  the 
trees.  When  they  had  kissed,  they  turned 
their  horses'  heads  together,  and  rode  all  day 
in  great  content  upon  a  forest  path  along  the 
bank  of  a  slow  river.  In  the  afternoon,  they 
came  to  their  journey's  end,  and  entered 
upon  their  week  of  heart's  desire. 

They  reassured  each  other  at  first,  and  put 
away  all  foreboding.  "We  shall  have  loved 
after  our  own  free  hearts,"  they  said.  "We 
shall  have  lived  for  seven  long  days,  and  all 
the  years  to  come  can  be  no  more  now  than 
the  waking  memory  of  a  perfect  dream. 
Here  we  shall  be  safely  alone,"  they  said. 
They  said  "No  one  will  ever  come  to  find 
us  here." 
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None  indeed  but  lovers,  desperate  with 
love,  would  have  sought  this  place.  Much 
evil  was  reported  of  it.  A  summer  palace  of 
an  elder  day  long  abandoned  to  its  mem- 
ories, the  abode  now  of  fell  things  which  had 
swarmed  in  upon  it  through  the  years  and 
nested  there,  to  remain  untroubled  of  man 
until  the  dissolution  of  judgment  day. 

But  on  that  afternoon  it  was  a  fair  place 
in  the  sun,  made  all  of  polished  marble,  rose 
and  yellow,  patined  like  bronze  with  moss 
and  ivy,  set  beautifully  upon  the  broken 
slopes  of  many  terraces.  Eucalyptus  trees 
and  beeches  and  towering  sycamores  rustled 
and  brushed  against  the  walls,  mottling  them 
with  weaving  shadow.  Summer  flowers 
glowed  sleepily  out  of  the  deep  surrounding 
lawns,  for  it  was  the  month  after  the  month 
of  roses.  Wild  shrubs,  grown  through  long 
decades  into  trees,  arched  dark  and  cool  over 
all  the  arbors  and  pavilions  of  the  place. 
There  were  pools  where  fish  shimmered  gold 
in  water  like  black  oil,  pools  of  water-lilies, 
great  bathing  pools  abrim  with  green  trans- 
parency, paved  smooth  with  porphyry  and 
jasper. 
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The  lovers  set  their  horses  loose  upon  the 
rank  lawns,  and  wandered  together  among 
the  fruit  trees,  tasting  all  they  found.  Wine 
and  bread  they  had  enough,  and  when  they 
were  tired  they  supped  under  a  eucalyptus 
while  the  shadows  lengthened  and  made  leaf 
arabesques  upon  the  crumbled  gold  of  the 
wall  behind  them.  In  the  sunset  they  walked 
idly  down  pebbled  garden  paths  where  grass 
grew  thin  like  a  mist,  and  when  twilight 
came  upon  them  magically,  that  unseeing  se- 
cret time  when  stars  are  born,  they  tasted 
for  the  first  time  the  fleeting  immortality 
of  rapture  which  love  puts  upon  the  bodies 
of  young  lovers  over  the  world. 

When  it  was  full  starlight,  for  there  was 
no  moon,  they  swam  among  scattered  star- 
reflections,  rippling  the  water  of  a  marble 
basin  with  their  cool  gliding.  When  they 
had  bathed  enough,  the  girl  lay  her  length 
in  the  grass,  singing  to  her  lover  in  a  clear 
voice.  Her  singing  called  a  nightingale  into 
song,  and  the  girl  was  still.  The  nightingale 
came  very  near  to  them  and  sang  to  them, 
and  his  heart  broke  at  every  note  for  the 
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sorrow  of  his  song,  and  his  throat  was  like 
to  burst  for  the  beauty  of  it. 

When  they  were  weary,  day  weary,  love 
weary,  they  found  a  balcony  high  upon  the 
palace  wall,  and  made  them  a  bed  there  of 
silken  coverlets  ravaged  from  the  abandoned 
rooms.  And  forgetting  the  proverb,  "He 
that  sleepeth  under  the  stars  braveth  all 
things  that  fly  beneath  them,"  they  lay  down 
close-embraced  to  sleep.  "In  the  dawn,  dear 
heart,"  they  said,  "we  shall  wake  happily  to 
love  again,  and  go  down  together  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  to  bathe." 

Presently  their  lips  fell  languidly  from 
their  last  drowsy  kiss,  and  their  breathing, 
quiet  of  desire  at  last,  was  slow  and  soft. 
Then  sweeping  black  with  wings  across  the 
stars,  the  vampires  came,  circling,  fluttering 
down,  settling  like  monstrous  birds  upon  that 
balcony.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  soft 
wind  of  fanning  vampire  wings  soothing 
tired  eyes  and  lulling  to  fateful  sleep.  No 
other  sound.  Only  silent  shiftings  in  the 
piled  shadow  on  the  balcony.     . 

When  the  first  gray  rimmed  the  eastern 
hills,  then  one  by  one  the  vampires  rose  and 
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beat  away  heavily  across  the  pallid  stars 
back  to  their  lairs.  When  they  were  gone, 
the  lovers  lay  still.  Still  in  the  dawn,  still 
and  pale  in  the  noon  sun,  still  as  death  in  the 
evening  dew.  The  day  flies  wondered  and 
hummed  that  no  mark  of  corruption  showed 
for  them  on  those  clasping  silver  bodies. 
Even  the  ants  trooped  up  to  see,  and  filed 
away  disgruntled.  For  three  days  the  lovers 
lay  there  dead  upon  the  balcony,  untouched, 
with  the  little  scarlet  wounds  upon  their 
throats. 

But  on  the  third  day  all  through  the  after- 
noon their  lips  grew  red  and  redder.  And  in 
the  evening  under  a  new  crescent  they  sat  up 
like  people  waking  from  deep  sleep,  and  they 
smiled  at  each  other  with  the  scarlet  mouths 
and  the  wild  bright  eyes  of  the  undead. 
Then,  for  some  memory  that  remained  to 
them  of  their  human  love  and  their  young- 
blooded  passion,  they  kissed  each  other  on 
the  lips,  and  rising  aloft  on  wide  bat  wings, 
flew  outward  and  apart,  seeking  other  bal- 
conies. 


XIV :  Fantasy  in  the  First  Person 
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I  THINK  this  will  be  a  sad  little  story 
for  it  is  of  my  boyhood  and  my  first 
love.  Writing  of  those  two  things  is  al- 
ways a  sad  task  if  one  dare  be  truthful,  be- 
cause both  of  them  were  very  happy  once, 
and  now  both  are  gone.  Of  course,  it  is 
easy  to  strain  after  realism  and  to  say  that 
if  we  could  remember  rightly  boyhood  held 
for  us  as  much  loneliness  and  sorrow  and 
disillusion  as  does  maturity,  and  our  first 
love  was  more  unhappy  than  any  other  love 
that  since  has  troubled  our  man's  heart.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  think  no  one  can 
remember  so  exactly  and  unimaginatively  as 
to  be  able  to  say  for  certain.  And  I  cannot 
see  either  what  difference  the  question  makes 
once  a  man  has  begun,  rather  impatiently,  to 
combat  a  sedentary  plumpness,  when  the 
thirties  are  at  hand  and  the  forties  not  far 
off.  For  it  is  always  sad  to  look  back  on  any- 
thing whatever  that  once  was  even  partly 

happy  and  to  have  to  say,  "Well,  that  is 
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gone  now.  It  can  never  come  again."  And 
of  boyhood  and  first  love  every  man  on  earth 
must  say  this.    Both  are  always  lost. 

Now  I  have  begun,  I  feel  almost  ashamed 
of  setting  down  the  actions  and  betraying 
the  thoughts  of  the  three  children  who  are 
to  be  my  characters,  a  little  girl  and  a  pair 
of  little  boys.  Granted  that  the  little  boy 
I  intend  exposing  most  shamelessly  was  once 
myself,  and  so  I  have  a  kind  of  right  over 
him.  Yet  the  other  boy  long  ago  was  my 
best  friend,  and  the  little  girl  once  seemed 
to  me  to  possess  all  beauty  and  all  perfection, 
my  first  love.  Or  if  I  come  to  that,  what 
right  have  I  to  reveal  the  inadvertent  con- 
fidences even  of  the  boy  I  used  to  be*?  He 
was  a  shy  sensitive  boy  with  a  passion  for 
reticence,  and  he  would  suffer  damnably  if 
he  knew.  If  he  knew  he  might  ask  me, 
"What  right  have  you,  with  your  dull  sneer- 
ing assumption  of  grown-up  omniscience,  to 
bare  my  heart  so  clumsily?  Are  you  my 
superior  by  so  much'?"  And  I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  too  confused  to  answer  him.  But 
that  boy  is  long  since  dead  (as,  I  suppose,  are 
those  two  other  children)  and  he  can  speak 
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for  himself  only  in  my  morbid  conscience 
now.  So  I  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  all 
writers  are  of  necessity  sneaks  and  spies  upon 
humanity,  and  by  promising  the  uncomfort- 
ably reproachful  child  to  do  my  best  by  him. 
I  must  ask  forgiveness  also  of  those  two 
other  children  and  of  the  man  and  the 
woman  they  have  become.  The  boy  is,  I 
know,  happily  married  now,  and  if  he  chances 
to  read  this  story  and  looks  back  for  a  mo- 
ment thoughtfully  over  the  wall  of  years  and 
adolescence,  he  will  say,  *'The  fellow  is  writ- 
ing of  another  person,  not  of  me."  So  he 
will  forgive  me.  But  what  of  that  very 
lovely  little  girl  who  once  held  our  two 
hearts'  devotion  *?  Well,  of  her,  young 
Lilith,  I  shall  betray  least,  because  naturally 
I  know  least  about  her.  But  in  any  case  I 
think  she  would  forgive  me,  too,  for  surely 
by  now  she  has  forgotten  her  old  self,  just 
as  her  boy  adorers  have  so  nearly  forgotten. 
Perhaps  even,  if  she  sees  this  bit  of  writing 
and  it  causes  her  to  recollect  a  little,  she  will 
smile,  not  without  complaisance,  and  show 
it  to  her  husband.  Or  she  may  wonder  if 
her  eldest  daughter  will  meet  the  same  mys- 
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terious  adventure  upon  the  threshold  of 
womanhood.  .  .  .  This  of  course  is  all  pure 
fantasy.  Actually  I  have  quite  lost  track  of 
my  first  love  and  I  have  no  idea  if  she  has 
ever  had  a  daughter.  To  be  sure,  I  have  in- 
quired after  her  often  enough  whenever  I 
have  met  people  from  the  town  where  her 
home  used  to  be.  But  I  have  had  no  news  of 
her  for  years.  I  am  moved  just  the  same, 
now  that  memory  has  brought  her  back,  to 
pause  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
little  girl  I  once  loved  to  wish  her  well 
wherever  she  may  be.  But  there  remain 
those  three  confounded  children,  all  re- 
proachful, all  ashamed.    They  trouble  me. 

The  name  of  the  other  boy  was  Alonzo, 
although  I  believe  his  people  were  Scotch, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  his  likableness 
and  strength  of  character  that  the  rest  of  the 
boys  in  the  school  never  called  him  anything 
but  Steve.  Steve  was  a  few  days  older  than 
I  (we  were  eleven  at  the  time)  though  sev- 
eral inches  shorter,  a  dark  spry  little  fellow 
with  an  impish  face.  I  remember  he  had 
extraordinarily  large  and  pointed  eye-teeth 
which  looked  as  though  they  must  puncture 
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his  under  lip  whenever  he  grinned — which 
he  did  conspicuously  and  often.  He  was  a 
fast  runner,  and  played  a  fine  game  at  one 
of  the  wings  on  the  Junior  soccer  team. 

For  the  three  years  we  knew  each  other 
Steve  and  I  were  closer  if  not  better  friends 
than,  I  imagine,  has  been  possible  for  either 
of  us  to  become  with  other  people  since.  The 
time  we  could  devote  to  it  I  It  seems  to  me 
we  must  have  been  together  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day.  We  were  in  the  same  form 
to  begin  with  and  had  desks  next  each  other. 
We  shared  our  bedroom  with  two  other  boys, 
but  even  here  our  cots  were  side  by  side. 
Not  content  with  this,  we  arranged  to  have 
adjoining  places  in  the  study-hall  and  in 
the  dining-room,  and  our  free  time  was 
passed  entirely  in  each  other's  company.  In 
the  winter  we  walked  to  the  ice  pond  or  to 
the  sliding  hill  together.  In  autumn  our 
cleats  made  a  double  track  across  the  black 
cold-steaming  earth  to  the  football  field. 
And  in  the  spring,  our  metal  spikes  clattered 
in  unison  over  the  sun-yellow  stony  path  to 
the  baseball  diamond.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  coexistence  it  was  often  necessary 
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for  one  of  us  to  wait  in  boring  idleness 
while  the  other  completed  some  school  task, 
but  I  cannot  recall  that  either  of  us  ever 
failed  to  wait  or  that  afterward  we  thought 
the  sacrifice  worth  mentioning. 

Naturally  our  thoughts  and  tastes  ran  par- 
allel much  as  our  bodies  did.  For  a  time  we 
had  a  passion  for  circus  acrobatics  and  used 
to  strip  down  to  our  long  underwear  in  lieu 
of  tights  and  perform  remarkably  pointless 
stunts.  Sometimes  we  talked  vaguely  of 
getting  permission  to  equip  our  bedroom  with 
trapeze  and  flying  rings.  And  one  unfor- 
tunate Saturday  morning  we  practically 
wrecked  the  school  drying-yard  trying  to 
walk  tight  rope  on  the  clothes-lines.  In 
winter  we  had  a  common  igloo  and  a  dually 
discovered  cave  on  rocky  little  Mount  Tom. 
(That  small  Valhalla  of  our  boyhood  is  sub- 
merged now  beneath  a  real  estate  develop- 
ment.) We  smoked  flaring  newspaper-and- 
oakleaf  cigarettes  in  the  autumn  woods ;  and 
sometimes  on  precious  spring  holidays  we 
risked  dreadful  punishment  by  going  off  to- 
gether and  swimming  in  the  Sound.  Later 
we  developed  a  wondering  and  fantastic  de- 
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votion  to  aviation,  and  toiled  clumsily  for 
hours  over  the  construction  of  model  gliders. 
Of  course,  we  made  hundreds  of  little  cut- 
out paper  planes  with  cardboard  landing- 
wheels  and  tiny  pin-wheel  propellors.  But 
once  we  built  quite  a  large  glider  out  of 
tissue  paper  and  a  split  bamboo  broom 
handle.  It  seems  inconceivable  considering 
the  materials  at  our  disposal  (black  cotton 
thread  for  bracing  and  binding,  and,  instead 
of  paste,  carefully  detached  and  re-licked 
postage  stamps),  but  after  several  shattering 
attempts  followed  by  alterations,  the  thing 
actually  glided  a  little. 

Steve  and  I  attended  dancing-class  to- 
gether, and  were  identically  smitten  and  dis- 
organized by  this  phenomenon.  Mr.  War- 
ren's dancing-school  met  every  Friday 
afternoon  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Methodist-Episcopal  Parish  House.  This 
was  a  large  gloomy  room  with  many  alcoves 
where  shy  or  indolent  dancers  used  to  se- 
crete themselves  until  an  almost  insanely 
exasperated  Mr.  Warren  snatched  them  out 
again  upon  the  polished  publicity  of  the 
dance  floor.     Mr.  Warren  coincided  exactly 
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with  my  childish  conception  of  the  devil.  He 
was  a  graying  middle-aged  gentleman  who 
always  seemed  upon  the  point  of  peevishly 
regretting  better  days.  He  wore  a  sharp 
Vandyke  beard  and  black  silk  knee-breeches, 
and  had  no  calves  to  his  legs.  And  if  Mr. 
Warren  was  the  devil,  then  certainly  that 
Methodist-Episcopal  Assembly  Hall  was  a 
convincing  replica  of  hell.  We  children  be- 
ing the  damned  souls.  Mr.  Warren  would 
draw  us  up  in  two  lines,  the  girls  facing  the 
boys.  Then  he  would  strut  briskly  on  his 
toes  up  and  down  the  lane  he  had  formed, 
clapping  his  hands  and  making  unkind  re- 
marks, while  a  spinister  in  the  corner  tor- 
mented a  hateful  and  unvarying  tune  out  of 
a  consumptive  piano.  When  this  degrading 
line  work  was  over  with  its  slidings  and 
pointings,  things  became  rapidly  worse.  It 
was  not  enough  that  some  of  the  boys  had 
already  been  sufficiently  humiliated  by  being 
forced  into  Eton  suits.  (Steve  was  among 
these  unfortunates.  I  had  only  to  wear  a 
derby  hat  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  dancing- 
school.)  But  now  Mr.  Warren  leered  evilly 
and   called    out,    "Take    Partners  I"      This 
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meant  walking  up  to  some  pleated  and 
ruffled  and  loathsomely  willing  little  girl, 
putting  your  hand  on  your  stomach,  bowing, 
and  saying,  "May  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
this  dance,  if  you  please"?"  Then  the  little 
girl  smirked  and  bobbed  (sometimes  she 
slipped  and  sat  down  and  that  was  fine)  and 
replied,  "Delighted,  I'm  sure.'*  Then  you'd 
have  to  put  your  arm  around  her  and  take 
her  cotton  glove  in  your  own  cotton  glove 
even  though  the  feel  of  it  put  your  teeth  on 
edge.  And  you'd  have  to  dance  round  and 
round  as  long  as  the  music  played,  with  Mr. 
Warren  clapping  and  complaining,  and  all 
the  mothers  along  the  wall  whispering  senti- 
mentally. For  a  long  time  Steve  had  an  idea 
that  the  mothers  were  saying  how  cute  he 
looked  in  his  Eton  suit,  and  it  nearly  broke 
his  heart.  .  .  .  Mr.  Warren  had  no  tail,  but 
there  were  little  curled  horns  of  gray  hair  at 
his  temples. 

I  think  no  one,  we  least  of  all,  ever  doubted 
that  our  hatred  of  dancing-school  was  gen- 
uine. But  when  it  was  over,  and  Friday 
night's  dinner  and  study-hall  was  ended,  how 
wonderfully  it  was  transmuted  in  our  mem- 
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ories!  Then  dancing-school  became  for  us 
something  glamorous  and  very  beautiful,  a 
fountain-head  of  romance,  the  single  link 
between  reality  and  the  ethereal  world  of 
our  imaginations.  We  would  draw  upon  it 
for  characters  which  we  wove  into  that  year- 
long epic  we  used  to  whisper  at  night  when 
it  was  dark  in  our  little  dormitory.  I  think 
a  night  never  passed  but  one  or  both  of  us 
contributed  to  that  epic  which  to  me  is  still 
beautiful  in  retrospect  with  the  borrowed 
ghosts  of  Water  Babies^  A  Boy's  Odyssey^ 
Mowgli,  Tanglewood  Tales,  excerpts  from 
Jules  Verne,  and  Popular  Mechanics. 

The  two  other  boys  in  the  room  told 
stories,  too.  One  was  a  curly  cringing  little 
boy  whose  stories  were  all  of  "stacks  and 
stacks  of  gold."  Whenever  he  spoke  of 
money,  of  gold,  his  voice  would  tremble  and 
hush.  He  would  go  half  inarticulate  with 
rapture,  and  finally  slide  off  into  a  kind  of 
chant.  "Stacks  and  stacks  of  gold,  of  gold, 
stacks  and  stacks  and  stacks  of  gold,  gold, 
gold."  But  money  was  too  remote  from  the 
rest  of  us  to  be  interesting.  (A  nickel  some- 
times, yes.     And  that  meant  five  Tootsie 
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Rolls  smuggled  in  by  a  day  scholar  with  a 
bicycle.)  So  the  boy's  chant  came  to  exas- 
perate us  as  much  as  his  cringe.  Finally  we 
forbade  him  to  tell  stories  at  all  any  more, 
and  fell  into  the  habit  of  bullying  him  shame- 
fully. Once  he  came  to  me  crying  with  a 
shining  heap  of  silver  coins  in  his  palm  and 
said  he  would  give  them  all  to  me  if  only  I 
would  not  hit  him  any  more.  I  remember 
I  told  every  one  that  he  had  tried  to  "bribe" 
me,  and  so  I  pummeled  him  with  a  convic- 
tion of  triumphant  virtue. 

The  fourth  of  our  company  was  an  obsti- 
nate crotchety  little  boy  from  Connecticut. 
The  rocks  of  New  England  cropped  thick  in 
his  soul,  and  I  think  he  was  haunted  always 
by  stern  ancestral  voices.  He  had  a  passion 
for  time-tables  and  fire-engines,  and  so  his 
stories  were  always  of  places  and  of  flames 
unquenchable.  In  every  story  of  his  a  fire 
would  start  somewhere,  perhaps  in  the  town 
where  the  school  was,  perhaps  in  the  school 
itself,  and  the  local  fire  department  would  be 
unable  to  cope  with  it.  Then  desperately  a 
call  for  help  would  be  sent  out  to  all  the 
towns  in  the  New  Haven  time-table.     To 
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Mount  Vernon,  Naugatuck,  Darlen,  "Stam- 
fret,"  Cos  Cob,  "Soum  Beach,"  South  Nor- 
walk,  Mamaroneck,  Rye,  Port  Chester. 
(There  was  something  Biblical  in  the  way  he 
used  to  catalogue  those  names.)  So  the  fire 
engines  would  come  galloping  with  swift 
horses  along  the  Post  Road  into  our  town. 
Under  the  multiple  drench  of  water  the 
flames  would  sink  and  die,  and  the  engines 
would  return  wearily  to  their  own  towns 
with  their  drivers  mocking  our  local  fire  de- 
partment. But  inside  the  walls  one  beam 
smoldered  still.  It  glowed.  It  crackled 
doubtfully.  It  blazed.  The  blaze  spread. 
For  that  fire  was  unquenchable!  Queer  little 
Calvinist  I  How  you  made  us  tremble  in  the 
dark !  Of  all  of  us  I  think  you  only  had  some 
appreciation  of  man's  feebleness  and  of  the 
dreadful  power  of  circumstance.  You  were 
the  realist.  But  you  had  humor,  too.  For 
was  it  not  you  that  made  "Fatty  Puff"  im- 
aginatively one  of  our  company^  Once,  I 
remember.  Fatty  found  it  impossible  to 
squeeze  his  belly  into  a  trolley  with  the  rest 
of  us.  So  he  bounded  up  to  the  roof  where 
the  metal  button  on  his  cap  came  into  con- 
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tact  with  the  charged  wire  overhead,  and 
slid  along.  It  was  impossible  to  stop  the 
trolley  after  that,  and  we  met  mad  adven- 
tures. But  always,  after  Fatty  Puff,  your 
fires  sprang  up  again,  almost  extinguished  a 
hundred  times,  but  always  lurking  still  be- 
hind some  hidden  beam,  and  always  bursting 
out  in  the  dead  of  night.  You  also  who  in- 
vented those  eternal  scenic-railway  shoots 
down  which  you  made  us  slide  forever,  until 
our  hair  grew  long  and  we  were  starving. 

However,  Steve  and  I  were  always  a  little 
impatient  of  any  story  but  that  one  heart- 
shaking  epic  we  had  built  together.  As  time 
went  on  we  listened  less  and  less  to  other  sto- 
ries. We  dragged  our  beds  close  and  turned 
our  backs  upon  the  other  boys,  and  whispered 
— whispered  sometimes  until  a  remote  clock 
far  off  in  the  quiet  house  had  struck  eleven. 
We  would  enter  our  huge  cruising  triplane 
which  could  be  transformed,  merely  by  pull- 
ing a  little  lever,  into  an  automobile  or  a  sub- 
marine. We  would  soar  and  speed  impa- 
tiently until  we  came  again  to  that  lovely 
country  our  fancy  had  invented.  To  reach 
that  country  we  always  had  to  fly  up  out  of 
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sight  of  earth  beyond  the  clouds.  Presently 
a  sweet  vertigo  would  come  over  us.  Our 
plane  would  plunge  down  through  the  clouds 
again  and  we  would  wake  to  find  ourselves 
spiraling  lower  and  lower  toward  a  certain 
dear  lake.  So  you  see,  we  never  knew  ex- 
actly how  we  had  entered  that  country.  It 
must  have  been  our  hearts  that  guided  us. 
Our  plane  would  light  on  the  wide  lake 
shore,  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  Queen 
of  that  country,  would  come  up  to  greet  us 
with  her  nymphs  and  nereids.  Friendly 
bears  lurched  down  out  of  the  woods,  and 
docile  antelope,  and  merry  dogs.  Great  tame 
fish  basked  like  carp  in  the  clear  lake  water, 
and  we  boys  swam  among  them  with  the 
nereids.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  floated  white 
beside  us  in  the  sunny  ripples,  laughing  with 
us,  loving  us.  Here  and  there  in  the  woods 
around  the  lake  vast  ruined  palaces  of 
marble  lay  in  the  midst  of  wild  parks.  We 
used  to  loiter  along  their  terraces  and  down 
their  corridors,  laden  with  fruits  and  flowers 
bright  as  metal.  Until  suddenly  into  the 
classic  repose  of  those  palaces  fear  would  well 
up    suddenly    from    passages   underground. 
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Then  we  would  cast  our  fruits  and  flowers 
away,  and  run  back  to  our  lake  shore  again, 
ready  like  otters  to  take  to  the  safe  water. 
As  we  had  fled  through  the  woods,  one  of 
us  had  glimpsed  a  member  of  that  Gorilla 
Band  which  hated  us.  Always  below  the 
sunlit  beauty  of  our  country  this  peril  lurked, 
ready  to  spring  upon  us  and  slay  us  and  steal 
away  our  nereids  and  our  lovely  Queen.  But 
the  warrior  bears  were  friends,  and  all  the 
shy  antelope  stood  sentinel  for  us.  We  were 
alert  besides,  and  agile  and  brave  and  cool- 
headed.  So  we  always  managed  to  take  to 
the  water  in  time,  or  to  soar  up  above  the 
savage  gorilla  faces  in  our  plane  as  though 
on  Pegasus.  But  sometimes  we  would  come 
back  to  our  lake  to  discover  that  in  our  day- 
time absences  the  Gorilla  Band  had  managed 
by  foul  stealth  to  carry  our  playmate  friends 
away.  Then  we  and  the  bears  made  stern 
war  and  delivered  them  back  into  their 
happy  lake.  Sometimes  we  grew  weary  of 
frolicking  in  the  shallows  or  diving  into  the 
deep  cool  where  no  weeds  grew,  and  we 
would  bring  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  with  her 
attendants  up  with  us  in  our  aeroplane.    But 
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they  might  not  stay  with  us.  We  must  al- 
ways take  them  back  to  their  golden  beach, 
and  kiss  them  all  good-by,  and  return  to 
school  alone. 

A  laughable  child  epic,  I  suppose,  if  it 
were  written  out  as  we  narrated  it.  But  I 
should  like  to  have  some  psychologist  ex- 
plain to  me  the  startlingly  mature  sensuality 
that  ran  through  its  childishness,  those 
hungers  and  ecstasies  which  had  no  parallel 
in  our  experience  but  still  had  power  and 
sacredness  in  our  minds.  I  suppose  the  psy- 
chologist would  speak  of  the  small  aches  and 
stirrings,  "growing  pains,"  which  intermit- 
tently irked  our  twelve  year  bodies  then. 
Would  that  be  quite  an  explanation  though 
of  the  frail  poem  whose  pagan  loveliness  still 
haunts  my  memory?  That  lake,  those  for- 
ests of  evergreens  and  palms,  those  palaces 
rich  with  golden  sun  and  sweet  with  shade 
where  horror  brooded,  that  Circe  Queen  and 
her  slim  court  of  nymphs.  Oh,  I  have  gone 
there  very  often  in  dreams  when  the  tale  was 
ended,  and  found  there  always  peace  and 
comradeship  and  joy,  so  often  that  I  know 
that  country  as  I  have  never  learned  to  know 
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any  real  place  where  I  have  been  while  in  my 
body.  So  beautiful,  so  satisfying,  so  change- 
lessly  and  untiringly  eternal.  I  am  not  sure 
but  I  should  go  back  there  even  now  if  I 
could  find  it,  and  live  there  treading  aspho- 
del as  in  Elysian  fields.  But  that  dear  coun- 
try is  hidden  away  forever  in  a  boy's  heart, 
and  to  rediscover  it  I  must  first  find  him 
again.  And  who  shall  tell  me  how  that  may 
be  done^ 

But  what  have  such  dreams  as  these  to 
do  with  dancing-school,  with  Mr.  Warren 
like  Satan  making  existence  a  burden*? 
This:  Many  a  night  when  dancing-school 
was  over  many  a  primly  sleeping  little 
maiden  was  snatched  from  her  slumbers  by 
the  faun  fantasies  of  two  whispering  school- 
boys. Then  the  great  plane  was  hung  and 
trailed  with  garlands,  crowded  with  grave 
children  which  the  tale  endowed  with  an  un- 
earthly beauty  and  a  kind  of  innocent  pro- 
jection of  maturity.  Loud  propellors  beat 
the  perfumed  air.  There  came  a  run,  a  lift, 
a  rush  of  wind.  The  clouds  dropped  close. 
A  pearl  mist  shut  us  in,  and  through  the 
mist  followed  a  wake  of  petals.    Always  in 
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this  manner  began  our  childish  fairy  voyage 
to  Cytherea.  ...  Of  course,  our  voyages 
were  not  made  all  of  happiness  and  color. 
Child  cruelty,  child  humor,  and  child  bur- 
lesque had  places  there.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  little  brown  plump  girl  in  dancing- 
school  whom  Steve  and  I  called  "The  Juicy 
Pear."  "Peach"  had  been  an  apter  descrip- 
tion, considering  her  appearance,  but  in  our 
parlance  peach  was  a  compliment  and  there- 
fore unusable,  because  Steve  and  I  loathed 
that  imfortunate  little  girl  out  of  all  reason. 
Why  then  did  we  ravish  her  from  her  slum- 
bers in  her  starchy  night-dress  and  lure  her 
with  us  on  our  voyages'?  Simple  enough. 
Once  or  twice  when  we  were  long  lost  above 
the  clouds,  and  ravenous,  her  tender  suc- 
culence proved  welcome  to  us.  Very  often 
when  the  engine  became  dry  and  hot  so  that 
we  were  imperiled  or  delayed  upon  our  im- 
patient journey,  we  fed  her  to  the  engine  as 
to  a  mincing  machine.  And  she  proved  ex- 
cellent lubrication,  indeed. 

I  wish  I  could  recapture  the  delights  of 
those  journeys,  the  unmixed  emotions  of  our 
adventures.    You  see,  we  were  too  young  at 
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that  time  to  be  much  bothered  by  anything 
but  momentary  fears  or  doubts  or  hopes  even, 
so  that  each  emotion  as  we  encountered  it 
was  a  thing  complete  in  itself,  limpid  in  its 
purity  as  mature  emotions  can  never  be.  If, 
for  instance,  we  loved  upon  our  dream  voy- 
ages, the  love  we  felt  was  an  unmodified  and 
overwhelming  experience  with  no  especial 
past  or  future  to  it.  It  was  easier  then,  I 
can  tell  you,  to  imagine  eternity  than  it  is 
now. 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
aspects  of  the  thing  was  the  ardor  with  which 
Steve  and  I  returned  to  our  second  year  of 
dreaming.  A  long  vacation  had  intervened 
with  summer  camp  for  both  of  us.  During 
that  time  we  never  saw  or  heard  from  each 
other.  Perhaps  we  did  not  even  think  of 
each  other  very  much.  For  to  boys  a  summer 
vacation  is  an  age  of  time  so  vast  and  self- 
complete  that  it  has  but  small  relation  to 
any  previous  existence.  Nevertheless,  when 
we  found  ourselves  at  school  again  our  re- 
union was  as  strongly  charged  with  feeling 
as  a  return  from  Elba.  On  that  first  night 
when  it  was  dark  in  our  little  dormitory,  and 
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our  story  hour  had  come,  it  seemed  to  us 
we  had  been  a  forgetful  age  apart  from  old 
dear  things  and  now  we  were  back  again 
remembering  everything  with  an  aching  joy. 
We  seemed  scarcely  ourselves  in  that  return. 
More  like  two  sons  of  ours.  We  moved  as 
though  through  that  bravest  of  all  fairy 
stories  in  which  a  son,  like  Siegfried,  wakens 
to  the  mission  of  his  heritage ;  he  does  on  his 
father's  sword,  and  mounts  the  foal  of  his 
father's  horse;  he  sets  out  with  the  son  of 
his  father's  squire  to  fight  his  way  back  into 
his  own,  wearing  his  hero-father's  face  and 
gestures  like  a  light.  Bonfires  and  bells  beat 
with  flame  in  the  spring  night,  and  all  the 
people  rise  weeping  with  exultation  to  follow 
a  new  leader  back  to  lost  ways.  No,  for  we 
felt  an  exultation  still  higher  and  more  mag- 
nificent. We  were  at  once  our  sons  and  our- 
selves, waking  with  the  attributes  and  joys 
of  both  from  the  magic  trance  which  had 
renewed  our  youth.  The  seven  sleepers 
stirred  in  the  hill  with  a  clank  of  arms,  and 
word  went  out  over  the  countryside  to  wait- 
ing villages.  Old  men  cried  remembered 
battle-songs.     Young  men  with   trembling 
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hands  took  down  historic  swords  from  pegs 
above  the  hearth. 

So  we  ran  out  our  plane  from  the  secret 
cave  where  it  had  lain  so  long.  Like  a  mystic 
bird  it  shook  the  dust  of  the  years  from  its 
wings,  seeming  to  know  from  of  old  the 
hands  that  hauled  it.  With  choking  hearts  we 
entered  the  familiar  cabins,  marveling  that 
we  remembered  everything  so  well.  So  again 
at  last  the  roar  of  its  propellers  sounded 
through  the  world.  Night  shook  with  long 
pennons  of  summer  lightning,  and  our  plane 
wheeled  like  an  owl  above  the  dark  as  we 
sought  out  old  friends.  One  by  one  we 
found  them  sleeping,  dreaming  of  us,  almost 
despairing  that  the  good  days  would  not 
come  back.  Sleeping,  one  clutched  the  sword 
he  had  known  how  to  use  so  well,  and  on  the 
pillow  of  another  lay  the  dry  circlet  that 
once  had  been  a  wreath  of  summer  for  her 
hair.  And  when  we  woke  them,  what  a  cry 
they  gave.  How  they  leaped  toward  us, 
young  again  magically  as  ourselves  were 
young.  The  plane  soared  upward  toward  the 
clouds.  Night  rained  with  leaves  of  star- 
light.   And  as  we  sped,  heart-guided,  unerr- 
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ing,  we  knew  with  a  great  gladness  that  in 
the  palace  below  that  lake  we  sought  there 
was  awakening  also  and  rejoicing  and  prep- 
aration mad  as  spring. 

All  of  us  little  boys  went  to  dancing- 
school  for  the  first  time  that  year  on  the 
street-car  as  usual,  with  our  pumps  in  our 
pockets.  Steve  and  I  sat  side  by  side,  saying 
nothing  because  grown  people  were  within 
earshot.  But  each  of  us  was  conscious  that 
the  other  was  speculating  which  of  the  little 
girls  we  knew  would  be  back  this  year.  Of 
course,  the  first  of  the  lot  to  board  the  car 
was  the  Juicy  Pear,  browner  and  juicer  than 
ever.  She  greeted  us  so  brightly  that  we 
mumbled  and  blushed,  and  all  the  mothers 
craned  their  grins  at  us.  Our  souls  shud- 
dered. We  said  nothing,  but  a  wordless 
promise  flashed  between  us  that  to-night  our 
engines  should  not  lack  for  lubrication. 
Then  .  .  . 

The  wonder  of  our  lives  entered  the  car 
and  sat  down  beside  her  mother  across  the 
way.  And  in  that  instant  we  loved  her 
finally,  completely.  I  think  her  mother  sus- 
pected at  once.    A  wise  short  lady,  twinkling 
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through  her  glasses  at  the  small  boys,  who 
tried  not  to  look  at  her  daughter  but  still 
looked,  who  tried  to  seem  indifferent  but  still 
obviously  adored.  The  little  girl  herself  .  .  . 
Well,  the  fact  is  I  cannot  recall  exactly  what 
she  looked  like,  except  that  she  had  brown 
eyes  and  very  beautiful  brown  hair  and  a 
sweet  mouth.  If  I  were  to  see  her  now  as 
I  saw  her  then,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  "What 
a  fine  healthy-looking  little  girl,  to  be  sure !" 
But  then  her  beauty  hurt  me  and  frightened 
me  and  made  me  weak. 

I  felt  Steve  trembling  beside  me,  and  I 
knew  that  he  was  thinking  just  as  I  was 
thinking.  "Is  she  on  her  way  to  dancing- 
school?"  Obviously  she  was,  as  were  all  the 
rest  of  the  children  in  the  car.  As  a  token 
of  her  intention  she  was  carrying  her  slippers 
in  a  little  silk  bag  with  a  drawstring.  But 
even  this  was  no  reassurance  for  our  anxiety, 
and  we  hardly  dared  breathe  until  at  last 
we  saw  her  sedately  join  the  huddle  of  little 
girls  at  the  end  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal 
Assembly  Hall.  Steve  and  I  grinned  at  each 
other  with  clenched  teeth,  and  fumbled  at 
our  stomachs.    Involuntarily  I  made  a  small 
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noise  in  my  throat.  .  .  .  Alas,  kind  Lady  of 
the  Lake  I  Alas,  poor  little  nymphs  we  loved 
so  truly  once  I  You  must  elude  marauding 
apes  for  yourselves  now  as  best  you  may. 
Your  two  young  champions  have  found  an- 
other heart's  desire. 

It  irritates  me  now  to  remember  such  a 
fact,  it  irks  my  masculine  pride  to  have  to 
set  it  down,  but  Steve  was  the  first  to  sum- 
mon sufficient  courage  to  speak  to  her. 
When  at  last  Mr.  Warren  ogreishly  called, 
"Take  Partners  I"  Steve  hurried  unhesitat- 
ingly to  the  new  adorable  little  girl.  I  saw 
him  pause  and  bow  stiffly  before  her.  I  saw 
his  seat — I  record  this  detail  with  conscious 
malice — jut  out  sharply  below  his  ridiculous 
Eton  jacket.  I  saw  the  little  girl  bob  with 
half-mature  grace.  Then  they  danced  off 
together.  Later,  in  an  intermission,  Steve 
walked  stiffly  past  me.  His  face  was  flushed, 
his  eyes  moist.  He  was  grinning  so  broadly 
for  exultant  nervousness  that  his  sharp  eye- 
teeth  seemed  at  last  actually  to  have  punc- 
tured his  under  lip.  When  we  were  abreast 
he  hissed  without  turning  his  head,  "Name's 
Helen  I"    And  he  had  passed  me.    As  I  say, 
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I  am  conscious  of  a  slight  jealous  humilia- 
tion as  I  record  this  fact.  In  retrospect  I 
resent  Steve's  audacity.  But  at  the  time  I 
had  no  such  thought.  Because  of  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  age  Steve  and  I  were  yet  in 
that  state  of  innocence  (an  innocence,  quite 
frankly,  more  physiological  than  intellec- 
tual) which  put  anything  like  genuine  sexual 
jealousy  quite  out  of  the  question.  Hence 
it  seemed  in  no  way  incongruous  to  us  then 
that  we,  while  loving  her,  should  still  be 
friends,  or  even  that  each  of  us  should  make 
the  other  sole  confidant  and  adviser  in  the 
matter.  Of  course,  it  would  be  untruthful 
to  pretend  that  there  was  no  emulation  be- 
tween us.  When  February  the  fourteenth 
came,  with  valentines  for  both  of  us  ad- 
dressed in  her  round  cheerful-looking  writ- 
ing, we  debated  for  hours  over  the  slight 
differences  in  these  favors,  and  hence  the 
possibility  of  an  implied  preference.  I  main- 
tained then,  as  I  do  now,  that  mine  was  the 
gaudier  fabrication.  Again,  when  Mr.  War- 
ren announced  the  coming  of  a  cotillion  with 
favors  and  formal  partners,  and  Steve  ob- 
tained Helen's  promise  for  the  occasion  be- 
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fore  I  was  even  half  done  communing  with 
my  emotions  in  an  alcove,  we  argued  that 
also.  Steve's  arguments  in  this  case 
amounted  simply  to  "Now!  Do  you  see?'* 
while  I  (always,  I  am  afraid,  a  hesitant  and 
a  lurking  lover)  urged,  with  what  I  still  con- 
sider sound  logic,  that  he  had  been  success- 
ful merely  because  of  his  agility  and  lack  of 
common  reticence.  Similarly  when  I 
emerged  from  my  alcove,  primed  with  emo- 
tion and  nervous  apprehension  enough  to 
beard  the  devil  (my  way  again),  when  I  had 
not  ineloquently  demanded  Helen's  photo- 
graph of  her,  and  got  it  from  her  the  very 
next  week,  then  it  became  my  turn  to  say, 
"There  now  I"  while  Steve  insisted  that  if 
he  had  only  thought  of  doing  such  a  thing 
himself,  the  situation  had  been  different. 
And  it  was  characteristic  of  our  mutual  rela- 
tionship and  of  our  attitude  toward  Helen 
that  during  the  cotillion  she  was  as  much  my 
partner  as  Steve's,  and  that  my  picture  of 
her  stood  upon  our  common  chest  of  drawers 
as  a  common  shrine  for  adoration.  Finally, 
by  previous  amicable  agreement,  we  went  to 
Helen  both  at  once,  and  having  seated  our- 
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selves  on  either  side  of  her,  flatly  demanded 
that  she  decide  between  us.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  word  of  hers  could  have  altered 
our  attitude  toward  her  or  toward  each  other. 
However,  Helen  obviated  even  this  slight 
possibility  of  discord  by  implying  with 
charming  candor  and  gratifying  enthusiasm 
that  not  she  nor  any  woman  could  ever  make 
so  difficult  a  choice.  She  hastened  to  add 
also  that  there  was  no  one  else  within  a  hun- 
dred million  miles  of  us.  Somehow  this 
satisfied  us. 

Reviewing  the  above  paragraph  in  the 
light  of  a  somewhat  maturer  experience,  I 
am  convinced  that  Helen  uncoached  could 
never  have  attained  to  such  heights  of  wiley 
impartiality.  Her  mother  impressed  me 
even  at  the  time  as  an  appallingly  wise  little 
lady.  Her  eyes,  whenever  they  turned  to- 
ward Steve  and  myself,  giggled  through  her 
glasses  at  us  and  seemed  to  read  the  primer 
page  of  our  psychology  at  a  brief  glance. 
But  now,  upon  reflection,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  not  the  extent  but  the  profundity  of 
her  wisdom,  which  I  think  could  not  have 
been  overrich  in  understanding.     There  used 
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always  to  be  a  very  kindly  mockery  behind 
her  glasses,  a  mockery  that,  as  I  now  remem- 
ber and  interpret  it,  was  compounded  of  af- 
fection and  grown-up  "amusement"  which, 
purged  of  its  fond  sentimentality,  is  plain 
contempt.  And  I  would  be  willing  to  wager 
that  to  this  day  Helen's  mother  considers 
Seventeen  or  Penrod  quite  sound  pediatry. 
.  .  .  Could  she  have  looked  deeper  into  the 
hearts  of  those  two  small  boys,  I  think  she 
might  indeed  have  laughed  as  frequently, 
but  with  a  more  wistful  and  a  less  superior 
amusement.  Her  eyes  behind  her  glasses 
might  have  twinkled  every  bit  as  bright,  but 
not  entirely  with  mirth. 

But  how  look  into  those  hearts  now  that 
they  are  changed  beyond  any  recognition? 
In  the  loud  confusion  of  the  pulses  which 
drum  so  tumultuously  and  so  differently 
now,  one  can  only  remember  a  little  and 
hope  to  keep  a  little  of  the  truth.  But  I 
remember  two  very  simple  earnest  spirits 
brimful  of  love,  and  of  a  love  no  less  worthy 
because  there  was  in  it  none  of  that  fierce 
hunger  which  breeds  jealousy.  Love  with- 
out desire:  Love  without  selfishness.     And 
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what  greater  love  can  a  man  have"?  .  .  . 
Still,  to  our  elders  it  must  have  been  laugh- 
able while  it  lasted,  and  it  did  not  last  so 
very  long.  All  naive  earnestness  is  laugh- 
able to  the  grown  sophisticates  whom  the 
years  have  taught  to  build  up  a  wall  of 
laughter  and  compromise  against  pain.  And 
if  that  earnestness  is  driven  by  some  gener- 
ous power  which  shames  the  wise  little  subter- 
fuges of  maturity,  the  laughter  rings  all  the 
louder  for  it.  How  short  a  time,  too,  the 
loves  of  childhood  lasted.  Yet  was  it  the 
child's  heart  which  was  at  fault,  or  nature 
who  altered  that  heart  with  growth,  and 
finally  stole  it  and  left  a  changeling  in  its 
place?  Myself,  I  think  that  for  a  while 
those  two  small  boys  deserved  to  rank  as 
lovers  with  Tristram  and  with  Lancelot. 
And,  for  the  worship  she  commanded  of 
them,  Helen  was  Helen,  indeed. 

Well,  now  I  must  laugh  a  little,  too,  con- 
sidering how  we  must  have  appeared  to  the 
grown-ups  around  us.  Either  we  were  full 
of  silly  portentous  earnestness,  or  else  all 
giggles.  To  the  British  Latin-master  who 
sometimes  threw  blackboard  erasers  at  us, 
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we  represented  merely  exasperating  vacuity. 
Our  hair  stood  on  end.  Our  clothes  jutted 
away  from  our  slim  necks  and  everywhere 
else  hung  limp.  Sometimes  our  ears  were 
shadow-ringed.  Our  hands  were  grubby 
with  chalk,  pencil-lead,  and  other  more  mis- 
cellaneous grime.  I  remember  how  untidily 
Steve's  nose  used  to  run  in  cold  weather. 
For  myself  I  must  have  been  an  unbearable 
little  prig  with  my  look  of  conscious  virtue 
and  my  small  but  constantly  paraded  store 
of  erudition  upon  the  subject  of  natural  his- 
tory. We  were  never  beautiful.  Sometimes 
positively  hateful.  Doubtless  we  were  al- 
ways bothersome.  And  like  all  urchins  we 
must  always,  by  our  very  presence,  have  sug- 
gested vaguely  the  existence  of  natural  proc- 
esses only  imperfectly  controlled.  Still, 
though  I  despise  Wordsworth,  there  was  a 
glory  in  us. 

I  remember  sitting  drowsily  in  class  of  a 
spring  afternoon.  A  slow  sunny  wind 
poured  in  at  the  windows,  warm  with  sounds 
of  an  idle  world.  Presently  my  drowsiness 
entered  deeper  into  me.  It  became  spiritual. 
Then  everything  around  me  faded  out  of 
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focus,  and  there  remained  only  a  background 
of  sweet  uncooling  wind  and  bee-humming. 
I  breathed  slowly.  I  was  aware  of  a  pulse 
everywhere  under  my  skin.  I  was  thinking 
of  Helen  again ;  musing,  praying,  until  I  was 
abstracted  almost  out  of  consciousness ;  mov- 
ing away  onward,  onward  in  a  colored  trans- 
lucency,  scarcely  more  sentient  than  the 
juices  of  spring  moving  through  a  sun-soaked 
leaf — until  I  was  awakened  rudely  by  the 
whack  and  puff  of  a  hurled  board-eraser  or 
by  the  nausea  of  longing  under  my  dia- 
phragm. I  glanced  at  Steve.  Steve,  tool 
He  rolled  his  eyes  at  me.  We  exchanged  a 
weak  smile.    Ah,  Helen ! 

We  never  brought  much  reality  to  our 
loving.  Instead  we  ran  to  symbols.  For 
instance,  there  was  Helen's  cypher  which  we 
invented  and  cut  into  all  available  material 
such  as  hockey  pucks,  fence-rails,  baseball 
bats,  and  our  own  forearms.  This  cypher, 
an  N  superimposed  upon  an  E,  contained  all 
the  letters  of  Helen's  name  and  was  mean- 
ingless to  most  people,  so  we  delighted  in 
using  it.  We  employed  other  symbols  also 
of  speech  and  gesture  and  inscription,  but  I 
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forget  them  now.  .  .  .  Outside  of  dancing- 
school  we  saw  Helen  only  by  the  merest 
chance,  but  even  there  we  said  little  to  her 
about  our  state  of  mind.  I  wonder  what 
she  could  have  thought  of  us,  because  we 
would  rather  have  died  than  have  used  the 
word  "love"  even  in  private.  Actually  we 
"did"  nothing  at  all  about  the  whole  thing. 
Of  course,  Helen  entered  immediately  and 
overwhelmingly  into  our  treasured  epic.  But 
even  here  we  were  surprisingly  ineffectual  in 
our  handling  of  the  situation.  With  her 
coming,  the  pagan  spirit  vapored  out  of  our 
poem.  Our  voyages  came  to  be  like  Sunday 
School  outings.  One  of  us  drove  the  plane 
— which  one  was  always  left  tactfully  vague 
by  the  story-teller — while  the  other  sat  with 
Helen  and  rather  embarrassedly  pointed  out 
the  sights.  Our  lake  held  little  magic  now. 
The  bears  had  hidden  in  the  woods.  The 
antelopes  and  dogs  had  all  trooped  away. 
Even  the  gorillas  had  migrated  to  haunt 
some  paradise  of  richer  enchantment.  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  her  nymphs,  gone,  too. 
And  on  the  whole  that  rather  relieved  us. 
So  we  simply  sailed  around  through  the  clear 
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sunshine,  wearing  our  Sunday  clothes.  But 
we  regretted  nothing.  We  had  discovered  a 
greater  magic.  Our  hearts  were  heavy  as 
rain-drenched  lilacs  with  love  for  her. 

During  the  school  term  all  our  time  was 
laid  out  for  us  so  that  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  Steve  and  me  to  seek  Helen  out. 
But  my  home  was  in  the  same  town  as  hers, 
and  one  might  naturally  think  I  would  have 
gone  to  see  her  during  vacation  time.  Still 
I  never  did.  I  suppose,  as  I  supposed  then, 
that  if  I  had  expressed  any  desire  to  do  so 
things  would  have  been  "made  easy  for  me." 
Without  a  doubt  there  would  have  been 
amused  telephone  calls  with  Helen's  mother. 
There  might  have  ensued  a  party  or  some 
such  horror  from  which  I  shrank.  Or  if  I 
had  simply  gone  to  her  house,  my  return 
home  would  have  been  greeted  with  ques- 
tions, and  my  anguished  embarrassment 
would  have  been  interpreted  as  guilt.  An 
investigation  of  the  mystery  would  have  fol- 
lowed (I  would  have  kept  silence  until  the 
end.)  and  at  last  relieved  laughter  for  a 
crowd  of  grown-ups  and  shame  for  me.  So 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  even  if  I  had 
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really  wanted  to  do  anything,  which  I  think 
I  did  not.  I  can  remember  seeing  her  only 
twice  during  vacations.  Once  in  winter  we 
met  on  the  street-car.  We  said  "Hello." 
She  was  wearing  a  small  fur  hat.  A  dark 
tail  hung  down  beside  her  cheek.  I  would 
have  given  my  life  then  for  the  courage  to 
join  her.  Instead  I  left  the  trolley  before 
I  had  intended  to.  .  .  .  Once  in  the  summer 
I  pedaled  madly  past  her  house  on  my  bi- 
cycle. (An  impressive  sight,  I  thought,  with 
my  behind  off  the  saddle,  lurching  as  I 
pumped.)  Helen  was  standing  at  her  gate 
with  a  couple  of  other  children,  and  she 
waved  to  me.  I  had  hoped  for  this.  I  had 
intended  stopping  and  speaking  magnifi- 
cently to  her.  But  I  pretended  not  to  see, 
and  dashed  on.  .  .  .  And  I  loved  her  all  day 
long,  every  day  for  three  years. 

I  went  to  camp  that  summer,  and  while  I 
was  there  my  family  moved  away  to  a  dis- 
tant town.  When  I  heard  the  news  I  thought 
regretfully  of  Helen,  but  the  adventure  of 
returning  to  a  new  home  was  a  compensa- 
tion. Helen  and  I  began  writing  to  each 
other  occasionally  after  that,  funny,  banal 
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little  letters,  signed  "love."  Her  letters 
were  a  joy  and  a  torment  to  me.  I  valued 
them  too  much  to  have  the  heart  to  destroy 
them,  but  when  I  was  through  reading  them 
I  was  always  faced  with  the  problem  of  hid- 
ing them  where  no  one  would  discover  them 
and  be  moved  to  laughter.  Having  no  more 
explicit  privacy  than  most  children  I  was 
forced  to  the  expedient  of  secreting  them  in 
the  attic.  Whenever  any  one  went  up  to  the 
attic  after  that  I  had  miserably  to  go  up 
too,  and  I  would  suffer  horribly  until  who- 
ever had  been  busy  there  came  down  again. 
Then  I  would  rush  to  find  a  new  cache  for 
my  little  packet.  ...  I  destroyed  Helen's 
letters  long  ago  in  the  ardor  of  a  subsequent 
heart-spasm.  But  I  have  her  picture  still. 
I  know  exactly  where  it  is,  in  what  box  in 
which  trunk,  but  I  am  afraid  to  look  at  it 
any  more.  I  should  hate  to  find  Helen  plain 
or  to  catch  myself  snickering  at  her  hair- 
ribbon. 

That  winter  Helen  wrote  asking  me  to  be 
her  partner  at  the  dancing-school  cotillion. 
The  necessity  of  divulging  this  sacred  and 
shameful  news  to  grown  people  agonized  me 
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for  days,  and  I  think  I  should  have  let  her 
letter  go  unanswered  rather  than  have  faced 
the  ordeal  but  for  the  fear  that  her  mother 
might  communicate  with  my  family  and  so 
discover  my  discourtesy.  But  when  I  had 
actually  pricked  myself  to  the  point  it  was 
far  pleasanter  than  I  had  dared  to  dream. 
No  one  even  guffawed,  and  an  older  brother 
was  glad  to  bring  me  because  he  had  friends 
to  visit  in  the  old  town.  ...  I  remember 
little  about  the  cotillion,  except  that  I  had 
become  noticeably  taller  than  Helen  and  was 
very  proud  of  the  fact.  Also  I  was  puzzled 
throughout  the  whole  affair  by  an  air  of 
aloofness  and  mystery  about  her.  It  was  as 
though  some  secret  had  been  whispered  in 
her  ear  since  our  last  meeting,  and  for  her 
the  riddle  of  childhood  had  been  solved.  I 
felt  myself  left  alone,  wondering,  wishful, 
and  afraid. 

The  music,  the  sticky  refreshments,  the 
colored  confetti  and  lights  of  the  children's 
party  were  over.  We  sat  in  the  dark  of  a 
slowly  rolling  limousine  which  was  first  to 
take  Helen  to  her  house,  and  then  deliver 
myself  and  my  older  brother  back  to  New 
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York.  My  brother  sat  in  one  corner,  moody 
and  abstracted.  I  suppose  he  had  failed  to 
catch  the  friends  he  had  come  to  see,  or  else 
he  was  simply  bored.  Helen  sat  between  us. 
None  of  us  spoke.  I  peered  at  her.  She 
seemed  to  be  staring  straight  before  her  with 
her  lips  parted  in  a  slight  smile.  I  felt  that 
she  was  expecting  something  of  me,  and  I 
had  a  great  longing  to  discover  whatever 
thing  it  was  that  made  her  smile  so  in  wise 
expectancy.  I  was  puzzled  and  shaken. 
My  mind  groped  for  that  magic  gesture  I 
must  perform  to  cause  the  night  to  flower 
with  flame  and  music.  "I  will  know  then," 
I  thought.  "I  will  know  then  what  she 
knows."  And  I  felt  like  crying.  I  thought, 
"I  will  kiss  her  cheek."  But  I  had  never 
dared.  Besides  my  brother  would  see.  Then 
the  car  stopped  at  her  gate  and  we  said 
good-by.  She  entered  her  house  sedately, 
still  smiling.  I  never  kissed  her  and  I  never 
saw  her  again.  Still  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  magic  must  enter  a  man  who  has  kissed 
his  first  love.  Or  is  the  greater  magic  never 
to  have  kissed  her"? 

One  further  picture:  It  is  autumn  a  year 
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later.  Now  I,  too,  have  learned  that  secret 
which  in  an  instant  illumines  childhood  and 
robs  us  of  it  forever.  The  earth  is  more  ter- 
rible to  me  now,  a  thousand  times  more 
lovely.  I  have  discovered  the  horror  of  real- 
ity and  the  drunken  joy  of  true  enchant- 
ment. I  move  alone  through  the  world,  sul- 
len and  shy  with  adolescence.  Those  in  au- 
thority over  me  wonder  whatever  in  the 
world  has  come  over  the  boy.  Nightmares, 
my  good  folk,  nightmares  and  disastrous 
visions  I  Do  not  touch  him  now  I  He  is  a 
little  mad,  and  therefore  holy. 

A  hot  autumn  night  with  rain  on  the  gar- 
den leaves.  I  am  alone  in  the  house.  My 
family  is  out  somewhere  for  the  evening.  It 
is  my  study  time.  I  find  myself  walking 
along  the  upper  hallway  past  the  stair-well. 
I  have  just  lost  my  hold  upon  a  vision.  It 
is  fading.  .  .  .  Cool  phantom  of  beauty,  do 
not  leave  me !  Do  not  leave  me  alone  with 
my  heart  I  I  have  been  far  away  in  an  Arctic 
spring,  riding  an  ice  floe  green  as  emerald. 
Over  my  head  the  sky  riffles  and  shudders 
with  the  gold  and  violet  of  boreal  light.  A 
warm    wind   yearns    toward   the    pole.     A 
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whale  looms  by,  a  band  of  foam  lacing  his 
black  sides.  I  look  down  over  the  clean  edge 
of  my  cradling  floe,  down  into  water  cold 
and  green  as  dark  glass.  Fathoms  below, 
like  a  flight  of  birds,  a  myriad  salmon  beat 
to  the  northward,  beat  and  run  in  an  end- 
less river,  eager  with  ecstasy,  silvery,  beau- 
tiful. Spring  I  The  lights  reel  and  spin.  The 
sky — ^breaks.  ...  I  must  be  at  my  Csesar. 
I  am  alone.  I  am  afraid  now.  But  there  is 
no  strength  to  my  fear,  no  frenzy  to  it.  No 
use  for  strength  and  frenzy.  This  is  the  back 
swing  of  the  pendulum,  inevitable  as  doom. 
Black  overhead;  rending  to  wet  heavy  tat- 
ters, blanketing  down,  flapping  and  flutter- 
ing to  bury  and  smother  me.  I  am  afraid. 
...  I  am  afraid  to  go  up  to  my  room  on 
the  third  floor.  I  pause  at  the  stair's  foot 
and  listen  to  the  rain  on  the  roof.  Down- 
stairs again.  The  house  is  silent.  In  the 
kitchen  the  clock  sounds.  I  can  hear  rain  on 
the  leaves  in  the  garden.  I  go  to  my  fa- 
ther's study  and  sit  at  his  desk.  I  take  a 
pencil  and  draw  a  foolish  caricature.  I  toss 
it  aside  and  try  to  draw  the  beautiful  face 
of  a  girl,  but  the  effort  is  grotesque,  horrible. 
I  cover  it  with  a  new  sheet  and  begin  to  draw 
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a  monstrous  obscenity.  Before  I  am  half  fin- 
ished I  glance  over  my  shoulder  and  quickly 
tear  the  three  drawings  into  very  small 
pieces,  stirring  them  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  Then  I  am  writing  as  I  have  never 
written :  "Oh,  Helen,  Helen  I  Help  me  I  I 
love  you.  I  know  that  secret  now.  Help 
me  to  bear  it  I"  I  cannot  recall  the  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  her,  but  not  those  words 
surely.  Yet  my  heart  cried  those  words,  and 
something  of  that  cry  must  have  sounded  in 
the  words  I  wrote.  I  ran  out  into  the  dark 
rain  with  my  letter  and  posted  it  at  the 
street  corner  before  I  should  have  time  to 
be  ashamed.  .  .  .  She  answered  me  very 
promptly,  a  gentle  affectionate  letter.  No, 
she  had  not  forgotten  me.  She  still  thought 
of  me  very  often. 

But  in  five  days  I  had  traveled  too  far 
beyond  my  writing  mood  ever  to  recapture 
it.  Before  me  lay  the  hollow  land  of  ado- 
lescence where  all  things  move  and  all  things 
change.    I  never  answered  her  kind  letter. 

All  that  is  left  uriw  of  njy  heart 'h  greei 
sickness  is  a  photograph  which  I  am  ?fraid 
to  look  at  any  more,  a^-xd  a  persistent  m^igic 
which  stirs  me  still  at  the  name  of  Helen. 
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